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The BongB, to savage virtue dear. 
That won of yore the public ear, 
Ere polity, sedate and sage, 
Had quenoh'd the fires of feudal rage. 

Wabton. 



JAMIE TKLFER 

OF THE FAIR DODHEAD 

There is another ballad, under the same title as the 
ODiilowing, in which nearly the same incidents are 
mrrated, with little difference, except that the 
iionour of rescuing the cattle is attriboted to the 
Liddesdale Elliots, headed by a chief, there called 
^Jbrtin Elliot of the Preakin Tower, whose son, 
Simon, is said to have fiillen in the action. It is 
-'cry possible that both the Teviotdale Scotts. and 
tiie Elliots, were engaged in the affiiir, and that each 
•^bomed the honour of the victory. 

The Editor presumes that the Willie Scott, here 
mentianed, must have been a natural son of the 
Laird of Buccleuch. 

;1n the last note (see p. 17), Sir Walter conjectures 
chat the raid of 1 58!£ was that referred to in the ballad^ 
(jnt this is impossible, for (I) Sir Walter, first Lord 
:ieott« not being bom until 1565, could not in 1582 
rje termed * auld Buccleuch ' ; and (!2) he could not 
liave a son able to take part in the raid. Nor, it 
msv be added, could Wat of Harden.^ who lived till 
I (i^, be then possessed of ' lyart locks ' — though 
rtns i&» doubtless, one of Scott's own touches. 
< }Hier reftfrencen in the ballad also clearly point to 
;i. iiate either towards the close of the sixteenth, or 
(bmit the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Ihit tiir this, it might have been conjectured that the 
\Viilie Scott who was slain was Sir William of Kirkurd, 
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who was son of the Sir Walter of Bucclench 
assassinated by the Kerrs in the streets of Edin- 
burgh on 4th October 1552, aiid who died in the 
previous March. In the Elliot version of the ballad 
(in the possession of Mr. Macmath, and printed in 
Child's Ballads, v. p. 249-51), it is an Elliot who is 
slain. Martin Elliot's son, Gib, was slain in a foray 
7th July 1597 {Border Papers, ii. No. 676). and the 
reciter may have introduced the incident to give 
colour to the story of a diflerent foray. The 
authority for Scott's version is unknown. Although 
in substantial agreement with much in the Elliot 
has clearly been greatly improved by 
Scott, especially in the passages describing the 
fight. See footnote to stanza.s xxxiii.-xxxviii. 
Scott of Harden and the Elliots were engaged in 
i raids after the escape of Kinmont Willie in 
1596. On 3rd July, Thomas Musgrave, Captain of 
Bewcastle, fell into an ambush, and was taken 
prisoner by the Scots {Border Papers, ii. p. 1 48) ; 
but the ballad may chiefly celebrate a raid of 
9th April 1 597, in which Buccleuch took part, and 
in which the raiders murdered with the ' sword ' 
fourteen which had been in Scotland, and brought 
ray their booty {Border Papers ii.. No. 596).] 




JAMIE TELFER 

OF THE FAIR DODHEAD 



It fell about the Martinmas tyde, 

When our Border steeds get com and hay, 

The Captain of Bewcastle hath bound him to ryde, 
And he 's ower to Tividale to drive a prey. 

II 

The first ae guide that they met wi', 
It was high up in Hardhaughswire ; 

The second guide that they met wi\ 
It was laigh down in Borthwick water. 

Ill 

*What tidings, what tidings, my trusty guide ?^ 
^ Nae tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee ; 

But gin yell gae to the fair Dodhead, 
Mony a cow's cauf 1 11 let thee see."* 

IV 

And whan they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Right hastily they clam the peel ; 
They loosed the kye out, ane and sl\ 

And ranshackled ^ the house right weel. 

1 Ransacked. 
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Now Jamie Telfer'^s heart was sair, 

The tear aye rowing in his ee ; 
He pled wi^ the Captain to hae his gear, 

Or else revenged he wad be. 

VI 

The Captain turned him round and leugh ; 

Said — * Man, there ''s naething in thy house 
But ae auld sword without a sheath, 

That hardly now wad fell ^ a mouse/ 

VII 

The sun wasna up, but the moon was down. 
It was the gryming * of a new-fa^n snaw, 

Jamie Telfer has run ten myles a-foot. 

Between the Dodhead and the Stobs'^s Ha\ 

VIII 

And whan he cam to the fair tower yate, 
He shouted loud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out bespak auld Gibby Elliot— 

* Whae 's this that brings the fraye to me ? ^ 

IX 

* It ''s I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be ! 

There 's naething left at the fair Dodhead^ 
But a waefu** wife and baimies three/ 

1 [feil, kilL] 3 Gryming, sprinkling. 
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^ 6ae seek your succour at Branksome Ha\ 
For succour ye 'se get nane frae me ; 

6ae seek your succour where ye paid black-mail, 
For, man ! ye ne'*er paid money to me.^ 

XI 

Jamie has turned him round about, 

I wat the tear blinded his ee — 
^ 1 11 ne'^er pay mail to Elliot again, 

And the fair Dodhead 1 11 never see ! 

XII 

^ My hounds may a^ rin masterless, 
My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands. 
For there again maun I never be ! ^ 

XIII 

He has turned him to the Tiviot side, 

E^en as fast as he could drie. 
Till he cam to the Coultart Cleugh, 

And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 

XIV 

Then up bespak him auld Jock Grieve — 
* Whae ''s this that brings the fraye to me ? ' 

* It ■'s I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be. 
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XV 

^ There ^8 naething left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and baimies three, 

And sax poor ca^s ^ stand in the sta\ 
A' routing loud for their minnie/ * 

XVI 

* Alack a wae ! ** quo** auld Jock Grieve, 

^ Alack ! my heart is sair for thee ! 
For I was married on the elder sister. 

And you on the youngest of a^ the three.** 

XVII 

Then he has ta^en out a bonny black, 
Was right weel fed wi^ com and hay. 

And he ^s set Jamie Telfer on his back. 
To the Catslockhill to tak the fraye. 

XVIII 

And whan he cam to the Catslockhill, 
He shouted loud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out and spak him William'*s Wat — 
* O whae 's this brings the fraye to me ? ' 

XIX 

* It 's I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 

A harried man I think I be ! 
The Captain of Bewcastle has driven my gear ; 
For God's sake rise, and succour me ! ' 

^ Ca% oalvM. > MimmUt mother. 
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XX 

* Alas for wae ! ^ quo^ William's Wat, 

^ Alack, for thee my heart is sair ! 
I never cam bye the fair Dodhead, 
That ever I fand thy basket bare." 

XXI 

He's set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 

HimseP upon a freckled gray, 
And they are on wi' Jamie Telfer, 

To Branksome Ha' to tak the fraye. 

XXII 

And whan they cam to Branksome Ha', 
They shouted a' baith loud and hie. 

Till up and spak him auld Buccleuch, 

Said — * Whae 's this brings the fraye to me ? ' 

XXIII 

* It's I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ! 
There 's nought left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and bairnies three.' 

xxrv 

^ Alack for wae ! ' quoth the gude auld lord, 
* And ever my heart is wae for thee ! 

But fye gar cry on Willie, my son. 
And see that he come to me speedilie ! 
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XXV 



^ Grar warn the water, braid and wide, 
Grar warn it sune and hastilie ! 

They that winna ride for Telfer^s kye, 
Let them never look in the face 6* me ! 



XXVI 



^ Warn Wat o^ Harden, and his sons, 
Wi'' them will Borthwick water ride ; 

Warn Graudilands, and Allanhaugh, 
And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside. 



XXVII 



^ Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswire, 
And warn the Currors o" the Lee ; 

As ye cum down the Hermitage Slack, 
Warn doughty Willie o" Grorrinberry.'' 

xxvni 

The Scotts they rade, the Scotts they ran, 

Sae starkly and sae steadilie ! 
And aye the ower-word o^ the thrang 

Was — * Rise for Branksome readilie ! "* 

XXIX 

The gear was driven the Frostylee up, 
Frae the Frostylee unto the plain. 

Whan Willie has looked his men before. 
And saw the kye right fast drivand. 
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XXX 

' Whae drives thir kye ? ' can ^ Willie say, 

* To mak an outspeckle * o' me ? ** 

* It's I, the Captain o** Bewcastle, Willie ; 

I winna layne my name for thee.' 

XXXI 

* will ye let Telfer's kye gae back ? 

Or will ye do aught for regard o' me ? 
Or, by the faith of my body,"* quo** Willie Scott, 

* I "'se ware my dame's cauf s skin on thee ! ' 

xxxu 
^ I winna let the kye gae back. 

Neither for thy love, nor yet thy fear ; 
But I will drive Jamie Telfer's kye, 

In spite of every Scott that 's here.' 

xxxni' 

* Set on them, lads ! ' quo' Willie than ; 

* Fye, lads, set on them cruellie ! 

^ ["gftn' in iMt edition.] ' OuUpeekU, Uugfaing-ttock. 

' [For ttanxae xxidiL-xxxriiL all ihaX we hare in the Elliot 
venion is the following three itanatf : — 

* "Fa' on them, ladi ! " can Simmj aaj; 

" Fj, fa' on them emelly ! 
For or thej win to the Bitter ford, 
Monj toom nddle there ihall be." 

* But E(imm J was striken oer the head. 

And thro the napskMe it is gane. 
And Moscrop made a aolefnll rage, 
When Siinmj on the groond laj slain. 

*"F7, Uyonthem!'' eo Ifartin Elliot ; 

" Ft, lay on them cruelly ! 
For ere they win to the Kmhop ford. 
Many toom saddle there shall be."' 
Staosas xxzhr., xzxtL, and zxxrilL are probably mainly Seott's 
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For ere they win to Ritterford, 

Many s tcwm ' saddle there sail be ! ' 



Then till 't they gaed, wf heart and hand ; 

The blow8 fell thick as bickering bail : 
And mony a horse ran masterless, 

And mony a comely cheek was pale! 



But Willie was stricken ower the head, 

And thro' the knapscap ' the sword has gane ; 

And Harden grat for very rage, 

Whan Willie on the gnind lay sUne. 

XXXVI 

But he '■ tane aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he 's waved it in the air — 

The Dinlay * snaw was neer mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden's hair. 



' Revenge ! revenge ! ' auld Wat can cry ; 

' Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie ! 
We 'II ne'er see Tiviotside again, 

Or Willie's death revenged sail be." 
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XXXVUI 

O mony a hone ran masterless. 
The q>lintered lances flew on hie ; 

Bat or they wan to the Kershope ford. 
The Sootts had gotten the victory. 

XXXIX 

John o'' Brigham there was slane. 
And John o* Barlow, as I hear say ; 

And thirty mae o* the Captain^s men^ 
Lay bleeding cm the grund that day. 

XL 

The Captain was run thro^ the thick of the 
tiogh. 

And hmiLen was his ri^t kg iMme ; 
If he had lived this hundred years. 

He had never been loved by woman agaixL 

xu 

^ Hae back thy kye ! ^ the Captain said : 
* Dear kye, I trow, to some they be ! 

For gin I suld live a hundred years. 
There will ne'er fair ladv sndle on natS 

XIJT 

Tben word is gane to the Captain s bride, 
£veD in the bower where that she lav. 

That her lord was pnaoner in enfsnn'^s laud. 
Since into Ti^idale he had led the wav. 
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XLIII 

^ I wad lourd^ have had a winding-sheet, 
And helped to put it ower his head, 

Ere he had been disgraced by the Border Scot, 
Whan he ower Liddel his men did lead ! ^ 

XLIV 

There was a wild gallant amang us a**, 
His name was Watty wi** the Wudspurs,* 

Cried — * On for his house in Stanegirthside, 
If ony man will ride with us ! ' 

XLV 

When they cam to the Stanegirthside, 
They dcmg wi' trees, and burst the door ; 

They loosed out a' the Captain's kye, 
And set them forth our lads before. 

XLVI 

There was an auld wyfe ayont the fire, 
A wee bit o' the Captain'^s kin — 

^ Whae dar loose out the Captain'^s kye. 
Or answer to him and his men ? "" 

XLVII 

* It 's I, Watty Wudspurs, loose the kye ! 

Iwinnalaynemynamefraethee! 
And I will loose out the Captain's kye. 

In scorn of a' his men and he/ 

1 Xoitrd, nther. * Wudipurt, Hotipnr, or Madipur. 
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XLVIII 



When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 
They were a wellcum sight to see ! 

For instead of his ain ten milk kye, 

Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 

XLIX 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 
Baith wi^ goud, and white monie ; 

And at the burial o' Willie Scott, 
I wat was mony a weeping ee. 



, ^ 



NOTES 

ON 

JAMIE TELFER OF THE FAIR DODHEAD 

It was high up in Hardhaughswire, — St. ii. 1. 2. 

Hardhaughswire is the pass from Liddesdale to the 
head of Teviotdale. 

It was laigh dawn in Barthwick water, — St. ii. 1. 4. 
Borthwick water is a stream^ which falls into the 
Teviot three miles above Hawick. 

But gin ye*ll gae to the fair Dodhead. — St. iii. 1. 3. 
The Dodhead, in Selkirkshire^ near Singlee^ where 
there are still the vestiges of an old tower. [As the 
Dodhead in Selkirkshire is thirty miles from Stobs's Hall^ 
to which Telfer ran for help, Mr. Andrew Lang conjee- 
tares that there was a Dodhead near Dodbum, south 
of the Teviot, in Roxburghshire. Professor Veitch has 
pointed out that in a line across the hills the ' distance, 
as measured by the map, is not more than eleven miles 
at the utmost' {Border History and Poetry, ii. p. 147).] 

Now Jamie Teffers heart was sair, — St. v. 1. 1. 

There is still a family of Telfers^ residing near Lang- 
holm, who pretend to derive their descent from the Telfers 
of the Dodhead. 

Between the Dodhead and the Stobs's Ha\—St, vii. 1. 4. 

Stobs Hall, upon Slitterick. Jamie Telfer made his 
first application here, because he seems to have paid the 
proprietor of that castle black-mail or protection-money. 

Gae seek your succour at Branksome Ha*. — St. x. 1. 1. 

The ancient fiunUy-seat of the Lairds of Buccleuch, 
near Hawick. 
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Till he aim to the CoitUart Cleiigh.—^t. xiii. 1. 3. 
The Coultart Cleugh is nearly opposite to Carlinrig, on 
the road Iwtween Hawick and Muespaul. 

And whan lie cam to the CaUlockhiU.—fit. xviii. 1. I. 

[Cufcalack in Branxholm was bestowed on Buccleuch 

9th June 1594(Rqf. Mag. Sig. iScoll.). Previously he held 

it From Angus ; and it was tenanted by a Walter Suutt, 

who on 14th October 1592 iippeared as surety for William 

Scott ill Wester Momberngear (flsj. P. C. Scotl., v. 14).] 

Gar leant the water, liraid and wide. — St. ixv, 1. 1, 

The traier, in the mountainous districts of Scotland, is 

often used to express the banks of the river, which are 

the only inhabitable parts of the country. To raite the 

waier, therefore, was to alarm tbose who lived along- its 

Warn W<a o Harden, and hUi non*, etc.^St xivi. 1. 1. 

The estates, mentioned in this verse, belonged to the 
&Dii]ies of the name of Scott, residing upon the waters of 
Borthwick and Teviot, near the castle of their chief. 
[GaudielandSjOrGoldielands, was the residence of Walter 
Scott, a natural son of the Sir Walter of Buccleuch slain by 
the Kerrs in 155S. He is the Uird's Wat of the ballad, 
'The Raid of the Reidswire.' Allanhaugh was then 
occupied either by Robert Scott or his son William, 
descended from David of Buccleuch, d. 1492. For Gil- 
mauscleugh, «ee note to stanza xxxv. Commonside was 
l«aMd, 2nd September 1S91, to Gilbert Elliot of Kirktoun, 
brother-german to Robert Elliot of Reidheuch (Fhaseh's 
Scott* of Bacxituch, ii. p. 2fK)). In connection with this, 
be and other Elliots signed a bond to Buccleuch (ifr., ii. 

pp. 2sa*»).] 

[/ PrietlhaughMteire, — St. xxviL 1. 1. 
o have taken the road through the 
hills of Liddesdale, in order to collect forces, and inter- 
cept the foragers at the passage of the Liddel, on their 
a Bewcsstle. T\ie Ritterford and Kershope-ford, 
intioned, are noted fords on the river IJddel. 
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71) e puDiuera ^ 
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Warn doughty Willie o Gornnbrrry.— St. xxvii. 1. 4. 

[Willie Elliot, who took part in the rescue of Kinmont 
WUlie (Border Paper; ii. p. 122).] 

Thegtar tixu driven Ihf Frontylee up. — St. xxix. 1. I. 

The Frostylee is a brook, which joins the Teviot, near 
Moespaul. 

And Harden grid for very rage. — St, xixv. 1. 3. 

Of this border kird, commnnly called Auld Wat of 
Harden, tradition has preserved matiy anecdotes. He 
was married to Mary Scott, celebrated in song by the 
title of the Flower of Yarrow. By their marriage-coD- 
tract, the father-in-law, Philip Scott of Dryhope, was to 
find Hardeu in horse meat, and man's meat, at his tower 
of Dryhope, for a year and a day ; but five barons pledge 
themselves, that at the expiry of that period, the son-in- 
law should remove, without attempting to continue in 
possession by force ! A notary-public signed for all the 
parties to the deed, none of whom could write their 
names. The original is still in the charter-room of the 
present Mr. Scott of Harden. By the Flower of Varrow 
the Ijurd of Harden had six sons ; five of whom survived 
hira, and founded the families of Harden (now extinct), 
Highch esters (now representing Harden), Reaburn, Wool, 
aod Synton. The sixth son was slain at a Iray, in a 
hunting- tnatrh, by the Scotts of Gilmauscleugh. His 
brothers flew to arms ; but the old laird secured them in 
the dungeon of his tower, hurried to Edinburgh, stated 
the crime, and obtained a gift of the lands of the offenders 
from the crown. He returned to Harden with equal 
speed, released his sons, and showed them the charter. 
'To horse, lads !' cried the savage warrior, 'and let us 
take possession 1 the lands of Gilmnnscleuch are well 
worth a dead son.' The property thus obtained continued 
in the family till the beginning of last century, when it 
was sold, by John Scott of Harden, to Ann, Duchess of 
Buccleuch. A beautiful ballad. Founded on this tradition, 
occurs in the Forett Mintlrel, a collection of legendary 
poetry, by Mr. James Hogg. [Much of this is incorrect. 



Scott's mcconut of the marriage -coutmrt in nut lioni» 
out bj the ori^Qai charter fuulid \iy the late Sir \ViIliBm 
Frscer in Lord PolwBrth's chwler-room. The vht-rlrr la 
dated I» March 1576. Waller Scott aud Mariuu l>«cain« 
boDud to celebrate the mama^ge before the fullowiriK 
Lammas. The father of Mariou bound biiiia»lf iu ■ v«r- 
tain »UDi to Hardeii, th« balance to b« paid 'at th« 
said Walter aod Mariuu 'e pBMiiifC to their awiu huuae' 
(FBASEHt r^coUt 1^ Bucclevch, n.l. i. j,. iu). 

Only four tone of Wat of Hardeu lire mttutiuutsd in 
Doutrhu'tL Baronagr, und iu Sir Walter Scott'* Harden 
pedigree at Abbotaford : Sir U'iiliaiii ; \t' alter, died with- 
out isEue ; Francis, aoceetor vf tiie Scott of l^iulou ; atid 
Hew, u]oe«tor uftheSootttofGkla. The videiit duu^Uir 
wa» married to Sir GUbert Elliot of StobU. Scott of Hw- 
deit <ra« boni about \LM, aud died iu KtSi*. l''or a mure 
correct account of the Harden ffsj, and itf re«ult>, aef 
£9. /Viiy C'ounci/ ofSoailaHd, voL ci. pp. ffb-lUI j 

Joku o Brij/iutm Otert uxu tiaae. — tsL xxaii. 1, I. 
Periiap* oue of the ancient famii}' of Brougham, in 
Coiniwflalid, The Editor ha« uaed vume freedom witb 
the oniciual in the aubiMsqueiit vene. I'he •ceouut 
of the captaio't diwwter (tettt lava iiuJwertrtuJ i» rather too 
wunr for Utetsi publicalivu, 

' On/oT hi* Imam' m fflatttgiraaide.' —tA. xliv. 1 8. 

A hoBae belmipaf Ui the Foreaterii. siluaUsd ud th« 
■lylkti aide of tl>e LiddeL 

As astiele is tbe Uatof atteaipU upon £iif;iaud, foulMl 

hj a« riwiii— i III! mX Berwick, in the y«Mr 10(17, maf 

vdale tvthe nilveet of the Cure^iu^ ballad. 
0«tuli«r. ISai. 

ThBHW Uuapave, I WaltcfScott.Uird .200 June aud 
ifitj it Hfwlfc.Jaf bwekluth. and Uiseu,WU(pwt 
aHMfaneninijIigHMI Ihit ooo^lioe* ; ior) aud ahiMp. 

AMnriMttiw ta ttiOmrp ^ WaHiuanliiMil <aw( Vimtliv 
teiri, ^ ai. [iMe, btmever. Intnduetiou to the baliMl j 




RAID OF THE REIDSWIRE 

This poem is published from a copy in the Bannatyne 
MS. in the haiidwrlting of the Hon. Mr. Carmichael, 
advocate. It first appeared in Allan Ramsay's £i'er- 
green, but some liberties have been taken by him 
in transcribing it ; and, what is altogether unpar- 
donable, the MS., which is itself rather inaccurate, 
has been interpolated to favour his readings; of 
which there remain obvious niHrka. 

The skirmish of the Reidswire happened upon 
the 7th of June ' 1 575 at one of the meetings, held 
by the Wardens of the Marches, for arrangements 
3n the Border. Sir John Carmichael, 
ancestor of the present Earl of Hyndford,^ was the 
Scottish warden, and Sir John Forster held that 
oHice on the English Middle March. In the course 
of the day, which was employed, as usual, in 
redressing wrongs, a bill, or indictment, at the 
instance of a Scottish complainer, was fouled (i.e. 
found a true bill) against one Farnstein, a notorious 
English freebooter. Forster alleged that he had 
fled from justice: Carmichael considering this as 
a pretext to avoid making compensation for the 
felony, bade him 'play fair!' to which the haughty 
English warden retorted, by some injurious cxprQS- 
sions respecting Carmichael's family, and gave other 
< [Jal} .] '' The title of Hyndfonl b now citinat. 1830. 
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entment. His retinue, chiefly 
md Tynedole, the most ferocious 
of the English Borderers, glad of any pretext for 
a quarrel, discharged a flight of arrows among the 
Scots. A warm conflict ensued, in which, Car- 
michael being beat down and made prisoner, 
success seemed at first to inchne to the English 
side, till the Tynedale men, throwing themselves 
loo greedily upon the plunder, fell into disorder; 
and a body of Jedburgh citizens arriving at that 
instant, the skirmish terminated in a complete 
victory on the part of the Scots, who took prisoners, 
the English warden, James Ogle, Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, Francis Russell, son to the Earl of Bedford, 
and son-in-law to Forster, some of the Fenwicks, 
and several other Border chiefs. They were sent 
to the Earl of Morton, then Regent, who detained 
them at Dalkeith for some days, till the heat of 
their resentment was abated; which prudent pre- 
caution prevented a war betwixt the two kingdoms. 
He then dismissed them with great expressions of 
regard ; and, to satisfy Queen Elizabeth,' sent up 
Carmichael to York, whence he was soon after 
honourably dismissed. The field of battle, called 
the Reidswire. is a part of the Carter Mountain, 
about ten miles from Jedburgh. — See, for these 
particulars, Gooschoft, Spottiswoode, and John- 
rroNK's History. [Also Calendar Stale Papers (For. 
Ser-), 1575-7-] 

The Editor has adopted the modern spelUng of 
the word Reidswire, to prevent the mistake in 

' Her amhusador at Edinburgh refused to lie in a bed of 
•tate which hrtd been provided tot him, till this ' (mdirHit fact ' 
had been Inquired into. — Mubdik'h State Faptri. vol. ii. 




J 



so 

pronimciatiDn wlikh mi|{ht be occiuiuned by the use 
of the Scottiah i/u for ii>, The uh, rends Reidtquair.^ 
Swair, OP Swirt, Hi^niliea the descent of a hill ; and 
the epithet llfU ia derived from the colour of the 
heath, or, perhaps, fniiii the Reid-water, which 
riaea at no great distance. 

[To Mr, Macniath, Edinburgh, I am indebted 
for a copy of thi!> ballad (in an early Keventeenth- 
century hand), diiicovered by him in December 1 895 
»mongst the papers of the UtetSeorge Wilson, S.S.C 
Near it was an old U!l volume reUting to the Car- 
miohael family. It may have been from this Ms. 
that the copy in the Bannatyue ms. was obtained, 
though they differ somewhat in spelling. The only 
correct e*iitio« of the Baunatyne copy is ihat pub- 
Ushea by J- B. Murdoch (ISSa). It is also included 
in Mr, Murdoch's editios of the Baonatrne xs. 
piinted by the Huuteriaa Club, Scott greatly modi- 
fied the spelling, and took various liberties with the 
text. Daviil Herd {Scots Ht/iigs. 1776. vol i. pp. 
l<>-34) published a version, ' made up from various 
c<^ies of this old ballad collated.' It is more 
correct than the yiinalTttsy version, and closely 
agrees with the ms. copies. The ballad is in the 
French octave, and seems to have been preserved 
very much as originally writteo. The mure im~ 
porttuit variations are given iu the t'ootnuteii, the 
Bannatyne copy being indicated by ' B.,' and Mr. 
Mttcmath's copy by ' M.'] 

' [InB. it raadi AkI :S}w>K, Mul in Bi, ndf^wn.] 



THE 

RAID OF THE REIDSWIRE 

I 

The Beresth of Ju}t9 the mih to mj^ 

At the Bcidrsire tibe trr«t V4i« «rt ; 
Onr wardens IbieT alEzed tibe ^ dftr« 

And, «* liicT pixmiaBd^ w 1hcT met. 

Akfi! titft 43a J 1 11 iM* V fof^ett i 
Was «3Pe aae ieapd, azid Hies «ae fuooe — 

Ther caiDe tiacmre jurtioe &r to gedt, 
Wffl Mwer gram* 1» oooae agam 

u 

CATTiririianl irat <«g yaadm tibm, 
He csmad liie tioaictay to xioaiTttSD ; 

Amd tbe IjEcird'i* Wat, tliat wjarHo^ auaaoL, 
JBroui^ ii) that I" fiinumtt: ^1^ 
IHie Axmefitnmgefi liiat &t« bae ^ buax 

A luordiie hcnof^ but not a ludL 
The MHutsT bcmuim to iiiaiiiitaiiif;, 

firougbt dowD idle brve cT^ Laddfisdak. 

J ra.'-tE. ma S.] s Ci^rveri. iong. » riik/-as. and IL] 
* ITei/ foawtt, wall apimixxwd. Tiie ward iMoint in Jfvrk 
Artkwr : '^^ud wiuii fiir PoKonnil «»k Ihib. iiir iiuMl iim. ihUbttX, 
■ud ionnd iitt <fat|) conpsiwd wiili aiUK. mort: bktckes Ibm aii;r 
tiiMir- ; and -iinnii: wmf a fprnUiswinDaii. of .gxiKt iiiMUtif:. and aitt 
waBTiefah Abwmk . ttattinmf migiit bt better.' ' I'laya.'— ^.aud 
:il j * Javl. nmatuitsi. ^ ' ^^ ' >>^ lisott'e. X. aud JL fawvc 



Then Tividale came to wi" speid ;' 

The SherifFe brought the Douglas down, 
Wi' Cranataiie, Gladstain, good at need, 

Baith Rewle water, and Hawick town. 

Beanjeddart bauldly made him boun, 
Wi" a' the Trumbills, stronge and stout; 

The Rutherfoords, with grit renown, 
Convoyed the town of Jedbrugh out. 



Of* other clans I cannot tell, 

Because our warning was not wide. — 
Be this our folks hae ta'en the fell. 

And planted down palliones ^ there to bide. 

We looked down the other side. 
And saw come breasting ower the brae, 

Wi" Sir John Forster for* their guyde. 
Full ^ fifteen hundred men and mae. 



It grieved him sair that day, I trow, 

Wi' Sir George Hearoune* of Schipsyde- 
house; 
Because we were not men enow. 



1 ['indsed.' 



undM.] > ['With.'— B.udlLl * Paaionet, 
Uid air George Foster WM.'—B.MdM.] '['With.' 
] * [-Sir JohD Hiiiroaie,'-B. uidM.J 
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They counted us not worth a louse.' 
Sir George was gentle, meek, and douse, 

But he was hail and het as fire ; 

And yet, for all his cracking crouse,* 

He rewd the raid o' the Reidswire. 



To deal with proud men is but pain ; 

For either must ye Jight or flee, 
Or else no answer make again, 

But play the beast, and let them ^ be. 

It was na wonder lie * was hie, 
Had Tindaill, Reedsdaill, at his hand, 

Wr Cukdaill, Gladsdaill on the lee,'^ 
And" Hebsrime, and Northumberland. 



Yett was our meeting meek eneugh. 
Begun wi' merrienient ' and mowes,® 

And at the brae, aboon the heugh. 
The dark sate down to call the rowes.* 
And some for kyne, and some for ewes, 

Called in of Dandrie, Hob, and Jock — 
We '" saw, come marching ower the knows. 

Five hundred Fennicks in a flock. 

^ _ M., and posaibly in B., tbongb altered.] 

' Croaking err/uie. taLkiag big. " ['him.' — B. and M.] * ['tho' 
he.'— B. and M.] • ['if I lie.'— B. and M.] • ['Old.'— B. and 
H.] ' ['mirrine*.'— B. aadU.] ■ [Jfoi«9, jesta.J ° Aotrcl, 
nOla. " [■!.'— B. and H.] 
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With jack and speir, and bows all ^ bent. 

And warlike weapons at their will ; 
Although* we were na weel content, 

Yet, by my trouth, we feared no ' ill. 

Some gaed to drink, and some stude still, 
And some to cards and dice them sped ; 

Till' on ane Farnstein* they fyled a bill, 
And he was fugitive and fled. 



Carmichael bade them speik out plainlie, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor good ; 

The other, answering * him as vainlie, 
Began to reckon kin and blood : 
He raise, and raxed him ^ where he stood, 

And bade him match him with his marrows ; 
Then Tindaill heard them reasun* mde, 

And they loot oft" a flight of arrows. 



Then was there nought but bow and speir. 
And every man pulTd out a brand ; 

' ['air is Scott'..] •' ['Howbeit.'— B. ftudM.] ' [■non.'— B, 
»nd M.] * [-Wliile.'-B. aod M.] » [■Fsretein.'-B. ud M.] 
' ['kiu«ered.'~B. uid H.] '' Raxtd him, stretubed himKlf up. 
" JforrOKU. equals. • [■ these rcMOtu.'—B. t.nd SI.] 
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' A Schafton and a Fenwick ' thare : 
Gude Symington was slain frae hand. 
The Scotsmen cried on other to stand, 

Frae time they saw John Kobson slain — 
What should they cry ? the King's command 

Could cause no cowards turn again. 



Up rose the laird to red the number,' 
Which would not be for all his boast;— 

What could* we doe with sic a number? 
Fyve thousand men into a host, 
Then Henry Purdie proved his cost," 

And very narrowlie had mischiefed him, 
And there we had our warden lost, 

Wert not the grit God he relieved him. 



Another throw the breiks him bair, 

Whill flatlies to the ground he fell : 
Than thought I weel we had lost him there, 

Into * my stomach it ^ struck a knell ! 

Yet up he raise, the treuth to tell ye,* 
And laid about him dints full' dour; 

His horsemen they raid sturdilie. 
And stude about him in the^ stoure. 

> Rid Iht eumbcT, quell the tumuH. ' ['shoulil.'— B. and M.] 
• Colt, rignifie* loss or risk. * ['Unto.'— M.] ' ['it'ii Scott's.] 
■ ['je' ia m addition to the BsDnatj'De hs.] ' ['full' is 
Seott'i.] > [■ Did atond about him in thAL'— B. nitd U.] 
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Then raise the slogan ^ with ane shout — 

* Ft TindaiD, to it ! Jedbnxgh^shere!^ 
I trow be was not half sae stoot. 

But' anis his stomadi was asteir. 

With gun and genzie,' bow and speir. 
Men ^ might see monj a^ cracked crown ! 

But up amang the merchant geir, 
TheT are as busT as we were down. 



The swallow tail* 6ae tackks flew. 
Fire hundreth flain^ into a flight. 

But we had pestekts eoew. 

And shot among them as we m^it. 
With help of God the game gaed r^|it, 

F^* time the foremost of them feD; 
Then* ower the know^ without goodn^t. 

Thej ran " with monj a shout and yell. 

XT 

But^^ aaer theT had turned backs. 

Yet Tindaill men they turned again ; 
And had not been the merchant packs^ 

There had been mae of Scotland slain. 
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But, Jesu ! if the folks were fain 
To put the bussing on their thies ! 

And so they fled, wi' a' their main, 
Down ower the brae, like clogged bees. 



Sir Francis Russell ta'en ' was there, 

And hurt, as we hear men rehearse ; 
Proud Walliiiton was wounded sair, 

Allieit he be a Fennick fierce. 

But if ye wald a souldier search, 
Among them a" were ta'eii that night, 

Was nane ^ sae wordie to put in verse, 
As CoUingwood, that courteous knight. 



Young Henry Schafton,' he* is hurt; 

A souldier shot him with a bow : 
Scotland has cause to mak great sturt, 

For laiming of the Laird of Mow, 

The Laird's Wat did weel, indeed ; 
His friends stood stouttie by himser, 

With little Gladstain, gude in need, 
For Gretein kend na' gude be ill. 



. 'tyme.' — M.] 
*Skaipit.'-B.} M'liOT 
— B. Mid M.] 



tf.] 



The Sheriffe wfttited not gude will, 
Howbeit he might not fight so fast : 

Beanjeddart, Hundlie, and Hunthill, 
Three, on they laid weel at the last. 
Except the horsemen of the guard, 

If I could put men to avails. 

None stoutlier stood out for their laird, ^ 

Nor did the lads of Liddisdail. 

XIX 

But little harness had ve there; 

But^ auld Badreule had on a jack, 
And did right weel, I you declare. 

With all his Trumbills at his back. 

Gude Edderstane was not to lack. 
Nor Kirktoun, Newton, noble men ! 

Thir's' all the specials I of speake, 
By * others that I could not ken. 



Who did invent that day of play, 

We need not fear to find him soon ; 
For Sir John Forster, I dare well say. 

Made us tliis noisome afternoon. 

Not that I s]H'ak preceislie out. 
That hfi HuppoNed it would lx< }ierril ; 

But )irldt<, and breaking out of feuid," 
(ImtM 'nndnill IndN" bt>gjn tha <|uarrcl. 



'Vyrm 



• ll». Ik 



•I'VH 



M.l 
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THE RAID OF THE HEHISWIRE 

Carmichatl mur our vardtn Ihrn.^SK. iL I. 1. 
Kr John Carmichael wag a favourite of the K«^ent 
Morton, by whom he van appointed Warden uf thti 
Middle ^larches, in preference to the Border ChiefUlriK.' 
With the like policy, the Refeut married Archibald 
Carmichatl, the warden's brother, to the htiirtMH of 
Edrom. in the Merse, much contrarf to the incltiiatioa 
of the lady and her frienda, lu like mauuer, be v>m- 
pelled another heires*, Jane Sleigh, of C'umlt^c, to 
narrjr Archibald, brother to Auclutileck of Aiubiuleck, 
one of hit depemdaiitx. By «ucfa arbitrvy practicet, 
H«rt«ci uewit t» Btrengtheu hia sutLortty un the 
, fi-*f-J (if vhicb, he liaat«ued tiii fall, by 
t to hi* kincman the Karl of Angus, and 
I, trb« had b«eii eatahlikhed iii Uie country 
fm mfiBt.--€imm»an, xoL a. pp. Z«I, Z4<. tiir John 
C^nnkad, liw wwden, na vuidcnd l«tli Jium lOM, 
I7 a f**j »i Bw J wwa , It. k pfaec eal 



tt jvAioe. Tn «f Hie rin^leaden in tlie riant^ittr, 
I Annatrsn^, called Baifaa'i Tata, and Adau 
t, oUed flLc /'eokcf, vere tned «t Ediubur^, id Uw 
[ ^ t*rniiii»el uf Edrom. ll»ey «er* oou- 
d tn have their right basda atnielc cA, tfcerMAer t* 
he bmiwd, u>d iheir bofiiM plifcrtBi •■ Um Bww^ 



so 
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Moor; which sentence vas executed I4th November 
1601. "This Peehel {saith Biirel in hia Diary) waa aae 
of the maist notalrie thieffes that ever raid ' ; he calls hia 
name Steill, which appears, from the record, to be a mis- 
take. Four years afterwards, an Armstrong, called 
Sand;/ iff Romtnbttrn, and several others of that tribe, 
were executed for this and other excesses. — Bookt ^ 
Adjournal of that dates. 

[See also Pitcairc's CHminal Trialu, ii. 205-6. The 
foUowiiiK is the official English account of the murder : 
'Yesterday, about two of the cloke, Sire John Car- 
mychell, ridinge from Annon to the Langhome, in hii 
waye there was xviii men, whereof xvi were Scott«s- 
men and two Enfflishmen, provided in jackes, laid In 
waite for him, and chased him and killde him with a 
gonne. He that shote him was a soitiie of Rynyon 
Armatrange called Thom. Ther they npuyled bim, aod 
from tlience he was carred before a Scottesman on horse- 
backe to Lowmablen ' [Lochmaben] (Lowther to Cecil, 
17th June 1600, Border Paper*, ii. p. 662).] 

And the. Laird' f Wat, that icorthie man. — SL ii. 1. ;!. 

The chief, who led out the siruame of Scott upon thb 
occasion, was (saith Satchells) M'alter Scott of Ancrum, 
a naturfti son of AV'atter of Buccleuch. The Laird of 
Buccleuch was then a minor. The ballad seems to have 
been popular in Satchells' days, for he <|UOteK it literally. 
He must, however, have been mistaken in this particular ; 
for the family of Scott of Ancrum, in all our books of 
genealogy, deduce their descent from the Scotts of Bal- 
wearie, in Fife, whom they represent. The lirst of this 
family, settled in Roxburghshire, is atated in Douglas's 
Barcnagr to have been Patrick Scott, who purchased the 
lands of AQcruRi in the reign of James vt. He therefore 
could not be the Laini't Wat of tlie balUd ; indeed, from 
the liat of Border fkmillei in IAd7, Ker appears to have 
beeii proprietor of Ancrum at the date of the ballad. It 
in |)laluty written in tlm hi. the Lainft Wat, i.e. the 
Uird'* mm Wat; uotwithi-tBiidlnH which, it boa always 
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hitherto been printed the Laird Wal. If Douglaa be 
accunite in his genealogy, the person menut must be the 
joimg LaJrd of Buci^leuch, afterwards distinguished for 
hia Burprise of Carliale Castle. — See ' Kiiitnont Willie.' I 
am the more confirmed in this opinion, because Kerr of 
Ancrum was at this time a fugitive, for slaying one of 
the Rutherfords, and the Tower of Aucrum given iD 
keeping to the Tumhulls, his hereditary enemies. His 
mother, hovever, a daughter of Home of Wedderbum, 
contrived to turn out the TurobulU, and possess herself 
of the place by surprise. ^Godkoboft, vol. ii. p. 250. 
[The Laird't iVal could not possibly have been ' the 
young laird of Buccleuch,' for the ' young laird ' was 
then only t£n years of age. He was Walter of Goldie' 
laads — the young laird's guardian — bod of that Sir Walter, 
Laird of Buccleuch, who was slain by the Kerrs io 
1552.] 

The ArmeHrangei, that aye hoe been. — St. ii. 1. 4. 
Thia clan are here mentioned as not being hail, or 
whole, because they were outlawed or broken mon. 
Indeed, many of them had become Englishmen, as the 
phrase then went. Arcorditigly, we find, from Paton, 
that forty of them, under the Laird of Maugertoun, 
joined Somerset upon his expedition into Scotland. — 
Paton, in Dalvijll's Frtigmenlf, p. 1. TTiere wbb an old 
alliance betwixt the Elliots and Armtitnmgs, here alluded 
to- For the enterprises of the Armstrongs, against their 
native country, when under English assurance, see 
MimniN's State Papern, vol. i. p. 4S. From which it 
appears, that, by command of Sir Ralph Evers, this clan 
ravaged almost the whole West Border of Scotland. 

The Sheriffe brought the Doitglai dourn. — St. tii. 1. 2. 

Douglas of Cavers, hereditary Sheriff of Teviotdale, 

descended from Black Archibald, who carried the 

standard of hia father, the Earl of Douglas, at the 

battle of Otterbourne.— See the Ballad of that name. 
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(Tnautonn <if thmt ilk. ancestor to Lord C nuMtomn ; 
:iDil (iladitun of iHadBtBuu. [Sat Gladitun of 03^1- 
TitaioB bnt of CtiekUw. mmrried to thfi eldert <liiigiitT of 

Bttocleneh.] 

IF7* «i' rA#» rmmMOt, ^MTrrmyp /aid .^tfmU; 

Thm HuthtirfbmrrU imih tjrit mtrnm* — sHl iiL IL (l*r» 



Tlieflie wore aumeaat and poworfhl Bardttr chaam^ 
juf ishisiiy 'ipim this rivar JeiL Hunisfr. tfaojr imtaaJly 
oonm yed the town < if Jedbuz:^ aut. Althoiuch notenons 
ft«eb«iiitBrs. tiiey ^wbkb speexaily pstruniiMd bv Martoii, 
who, by their menu. imdeBvoiired to uountsBaepnie tfat 
pnw«r «if BuoBieniih and Fwnihint; dnzin^ tfas ciTiL wan 
attaehed to the Q^u^^n^ actiun. 

The txiihiwinjc dmcment of an «jld hsUad m qnotad m a 
letter fitim at ai^ed :jpBntieman *»i thie name, caaifiii^ afe 
Yiirk. to a triimd in :^tiand : 



' Bttoid Oodittrninu on ww :?ua ioiat^ 
W1* V Ills 01X10 wnif '.iiin round yaunt : 
S» jHi thu cuwn «j' .rwilraz;^ juu 
Jol imraly ^inmht ^hat iay.' 

Hir Xahn Funter. <ir. mure prupacLy. FauLaetav^ e£ 
Baimtirniuch Aiibey. Wvirdan yd cha Xiddla Mamh«» na 
LJHl. vne lUHHirv-^ivermir d Berwick, and jtsprmsum^ 
Bkimbumiiicti Caede. Gbt onaia ;& cneri; tlipn?a eo. &a 
Bunhrr^ aid re <wd. jn. ihf muauauBit at Baimhacaa^k 
Chun;h« to Ju&ve^ pe w iea i ed (;ha «iifica iff Wanlan. ef &a 
ICd- >Can;he!i tsir chir^-<M«eDL «aan> : imfaanL i£ w» can 
brtiet lue winmeMir. 1 arey. ^ Teciuied ^a «biatiuit aElil 
ha- baeaina Tafiaer innx. wr iia a(ti'«« irtoaik SBa fiaaKLy 
ended in eiia^ uiaictuniEQe' r^iimuat ftirfcer. ana eiT tife 
fanaffaa tUf tha Xiij:ta.Tun&rua 'msamcmst Ji tTlii^ : enii 
nha aicafie-. 'Hfuur Vfcrwited. ^p9» 7ur«miafed )y hat ^auS^ 
Lacd ifTvewe-^ and -iavTaed tiiir ^aa ftui^/n «ic Ua anpuift^ 
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Wi' Sir George Hearoune of Schipsydfhouge.St v. I. 2. 
Geor^ Heron Miles of Chipchsse Castle, probttblj' tlie 
game wlio was slain at the Reidswire, n-u Sheriff of 
Northumberland— 13th Elizabeth. 

Had TinitaUl, Jieedtdaiil, at hU hand.— St vi. 1. 6. 
These are districts, or dales, on the English Border. 

Sebtrime.—St. vi. I. 8. 
Mr. George Ellis suggests, with great probability, that 
this is % mistake, not fur Hebbiirne, as the Editor stated 
in an earlier edition, but for Hexham, which, with its 
territory, formed a county independent of Northumber- 
land, with which it is here ranked. 



Dnndrie.St. \ 



. 1. C. 



[Dandrie, Dandy, and Dand are corruptioae of 
Andrew, familiar in the South of Scotland. —J. G. L.] 

Fiee hundred Fennicks in a_fiock.—St. vii. L 8. 
TTie Fenwicks ; a powerful aod numerous Northumber- 
land clan. The original seat of this ancieut family was at 
Fenwick Tower, long since ruinous, but, from the time 
of Henry tv., their principal mansion was Wallington. 
Sir John Fenwick, attainted and executed for treason in 
fhe raign of William iii., represented the chieftain of 
this clan. 

And they loot off a flight ofarrom.—^\, \x. 1. 8. 
[' I have often thought a tine subject for a Border 
painting occurs in the old ballad, called the "Raid of the 
Reidswire," where the Wardens on either side having 
met on a day of truce, their armed followers and the 
various tribes mingled in a friendly manner on each side, 
till, from some accidental dispute, words grew high 
between the Wardens. Mutual insult followed. Tlie 
English chief, addressing the Scottish — 
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" Rum kud mi'd bim «her« br noed. 

And bid bim mklch turn BttJ 
Tbui TvnedBle heud Ukui rmsb rode. 

And ihe.T lei By ■ fli^l of »rT*™.~ 
The two magrr chieftaiDs, esp»cialli- Font«t, dnwing: 
himself up iu bis pride and «coru. «oulil nuke a gwid 
fCroup, backed bj theTynedale men, bendin^^ and draning 
their bowi ; ou the aide* ^ ou mifrht have a f^roup 
busied in their frame, whom the alarm bad not yet 
reached ; another half disturbed ; another, where they 
sere mouutiu^ their hor«e«, and taking to their weapons, 
with the wild character peculiar to the eoimtry .' — Lrtter 
«/Sir WaOrr SeMt. [>rcemher ISIl.— J. U. U] 



Them 



-SCr 



, L 1. 



K the tlogam ititk ant ilioul.- 

Hie gathering word, peculiar to a mtain nanie, or 
set of people, was termed tio^n or tluyiom, and was 
always repeated at an ong«t, as well as on many other 
occasions, as appears from Uie following passage of an 
old author, whom this custom seems to have offended — 
for he complains, 

' That whereas always, both in al tounes of war, and in 
al campes of armies, quietiies and !>tilses without nois \s 
priudpally iu the night, after the watch is set, observed 
(I need not reason why). Yet, our aorthem prikkers, 
the Uordt^rerB, notwithstanding, with frreat enorniitie 
(as thought me), ntid not unlj-ke (to be plapi) unto a 
masterless hounde houyling in a hie »ey, when he hath 
lost him he wayted upon, sum hoopying, sum whistelyng, 
and most with crying, a Brrvyke! a Beneglitf a Fen- 
myke ! a Feiiirske ! a, Hulmer ! a Buimer! or so oother- 
wise as theyr captein's names wear, never lionde those 
traablous and daungerous noysee all the uight long. 
'Hiey sayd they did it to fynd out their csptein and 
f«llowM ; but if the soldionrs of our oother countries 
and sheree had used the «ame maoer, in that case we 
should have oftymes had the state of our campe more 
lyke the outrage of a dissolute huntyng, than the ijuiet 
of a wel ordred army.' — PArrss's ArttmiU of & 
Sjepeditiott, p. Tti. — Aptid Dalvux's Frugmentt. 
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Hunest i'Htteii proceeds, with great prolixity, to prove, 
that this was a custom more honoured in the breavb than 
Id the observance ; and, like Fluellen, declarea, 'that 
eucb idle pribble-prabbles were contrary to all the good 
customs and disciplines of war,' Nevertheless, the 
CD«tom of i^rying the slogan, or pR*fnxfe, is often alluded 
to in all our ancient histories and poema. It was usually 
the name of the clan, or place of rendezvous, or leader. 
In 133S, the English, led by Thoniaa of Rosslyne, and 
William Moubray, assaulted Aberdeen. The former was 
mortally wounded in the onset ; and, as his followers 
were pressing; forward, shouting RoRtlj/ne! Roimli/ne! 
'Cry Mmihray,' said the expiring chieftain ; ' Ros$ljine is 
^ne '. ' The Highland clans had also their appropriate 
slogans. The Macdonalds cried Frich (heather) ; the 
AlMphersoni, Craigh-Ubh ; the Grants, Craig- Etachie ; and 
Qie iStsclarlaneB, LeehSloy. 

T/ie ttcaUow tail/rae tackka flt:iB.—Sil. xiv, 1. I. 
The Scots, on this occasion, seem to have had chiefly 
firearms ; the English retaining still their partiality for 
their ancient weapon, the long-bow. It also appears, 
by a letter from the Duke of Norfolk to Cecil, that the 
English Borderers were unskilful in (irearms, or, as he 
says, 'our countrymen be not so commyng with shots 
as I woolde wishe.' — See Af ['roin's S/o/e Papfrf, vol. i. 
p. 319. 

And had not been the merchant pack*. — St. xv. 1. 3. 
The ballad-maker here ascribes the victory to the real 
ckuse ; for the English Borderers, dispersing to plunder 
the merchandise, gave the opposite party time to recover 
from their surprise. It seems to have been usual for 
travelling merchants to attend Border meetings, although 
one would have thought the kind of company, usually 
■wiiiiililiil there, might have deterred them. 

Sir Frond* Kiittetl la'eu wot there. — St. xvi. 1. 1. 
This gentleman was son to the Earl of Bedford, and 
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Warden of the East Marches, He was afterwards killed 
ID a ^y of B KJmilar nature, at a Border meeting between 
the same Sir John Forster (father-in-law to RusseU), aod 
Thomaa Kerr of Fairnihir^t, a-d. 1585. 

Proud n'allinton laig u-oundtd *ur>.— St xy\. 1. 3. 

powerful Northumbrian 

Ai CoUingirood, that coarteoui knight.— St. xvi. 1, 8, 
Sir Cuthbert Collinjrwood of EsHlington, Sheriff of 
Northumberland, the 10th and 20tli of Elizabeth. [The 
late gallant Lord CoUingwood was of thia familr. — 
J. G. L. ] Besides these gentlemen, James Ogle, and 
many other Nurthumbriana of note, were made prisoners. 
Sir George Heron, of Chipchaae and Ford, was slain, to 
the great regret of both parties, being a man highlj 
esteemed by the Scots, as well as the English. When 
the prisoners were brought to Morton, at Dalkeith, and, 
among other presents, received from him some Scottish 
lalcons, one of his train obsen'ed, that the English were 
nobly treated, since they got live hatrkt for dead heroin, 

GODeCROFT. 

YoHttg Henry Schq^on.— St xvii. 1. I. 
The name of this gentleman does not appear in the 
MB. in the Advocates' Library, but is restored from a 
copy in single sheet, printed early in the last century. 
The Shaftoes are an ancient family settled at Baviogton, 
in Northumberland, since the time of Edward i. ; of 
which Sir Cuthbert Sbaftoe, Sheriff of Northumberland 
in 1795, is the present ^ep^esentati^'e. 

F<tr /aiming of the Laird of Moa.— St. ivii. 1. 4. 

An ancient family on the Borders. The lands of Mowe 

are situated upon the river Bowmout, in Roxburghshire. 

The family is now represented by ^Vi^iam MoUe, Esq. 

of Mains, who hKi restored the ancient spelling of the 
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name. The Laird of Move, here mentioned, was the 

only gentleman of note killed in the skirmish ou the 

Scottish side. [John Mowe of that Ilk was only hurt.] 

For Gretein kend na gude be iff.— St. Jivii. 1. 8. 

Graden, a family of Kerrs. [The heir was a minor.] 
BeanJeddaH, Hundtie, and HunlhUL— St xriii. I. 3. 

Douglas of Beanjeddart, an ancient branch of the 
house of Cavers, possessing property near the junction 
of the Jed and Tiviot. [Beanjeddart =Boujedburgh.] 

Hundlie. — Rutherford of Hundlie, or Hundalee, situ- 
ated on the Jed, above Jedburgh. 

UunthiU.—T\ie old tower of Hunthill was situated 
about a mile above Jedburgh. It vras the patrimony of 
an ancient family of Kutherfords. 1 suppose the person, 
here meant, to be the same who is renowned in tradition 
by the name of the Cock qf Hunthilt. His sons were 
executed for March-treason, or Border-theft, along with 
the Lairds of Corbet, Greeahead, and Overton, a.d. 1588. 
— Jobnston's Binlory, p. 129. 

But auid Badreule had on a jack.— St. xix. 1. 2. 
Sir Andrew' Tumbull of Bedrule, upon Rule IV'aler. 
This old laird was so notorious a thief, that the principal 
gentleman of the clnns of Hume and Kerr refused to 
sign a band of alliance, to which he, with the Turnbulla 
and Kutherfords, was a party ; alleging, that their 
proposed allies had stolen Hume of Wedderburn's cattle. 
The authority of Morton, however, compelled them to 
digest the affront. Tlie dehate (and a curious one it is) 
may be seen at length in Godbcroit, vol. i. p. 221. The 
Rutherfords became more lawless after having been 
deprived of the countenance of the court, for slaying 
the nephew of Forman, Archbishop of St. Andrews, who 
had attempted to carry off the heiress of Rutherford. 
This lady was afterwards married to James Stuart of 
Traquair, son to James, Earl of Buchan, according to 
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« P«)m1 bull, dated iith November }«H. Bf this ladj 
i>|ir«»t wUt£ in Tiviobdale fell tu tlie&mily of Tmjuair, 
trliicb wuKuld by JamM, Earl of Traquair, Lord Hi^h- 
Trawurer of Scotlmiil, in cunsnjuence of the pecuniary 
diifiL-ulties to whidi lje whij reduced, by bis loyal exer- 
tion! in &vour ufC'barlai i. 

Oude Hdilertlane ma* not to lack. — St. six. I. S. 

An ancient family of RutherfurdH ; 1 believe, indeed, 

the most 8[icient now extant. Tlie family i« represented 

by Juhii Rutherford, K«|. of Eil|piri<tane. Hie Beat is 

about three milee distant frum the tiold of battle. 



Nor Kirkl»un, AVtMon, noWn men/— St. x 



. 1. 6. 



The parish of Kirktoun belonged, I believe, about 
this time, tu a bram^h of the Cavers fumily ; but Kirk- 
U>u of Htetrartlield i« muutiuiied in the list of Border 
dans in 1.197- [Kirktoun was possessed by Gilbert 
Elliot. See'i><t«, p. IS.] 

XtmUia. — 111 is is probably Grinyslaw' of Little Newton, 
mautioQed in the said roll of Border clans. 

la additiou to what has been said of the ferocity of 
the Keedadale aud Tyuedale oieu, may be noticed a by- 
law uf the incorporated Merchant-adventurers of New- 
castle, in 15M, whiuh, alle^^iiig evil repute of theae 
diutrictH for theAa and felonies, enacts that ui> appren- 
tices shall bo takeu ' proceedlu); frgoi such leude and 
wicked prutjenitora.' This law, though in desuetude, 
subsisted until 1771. 
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In the following rude stTftinS] our forefathers 
commemorated one of tlie best and most gallant 
achievements performed upon the Border. The 
Editor, in place of the extract from Bishop Spottis- 
woode's Hislori/ of the Church, is enabled, from 
a manuscript of the period, the property of Mr. 
Campbell of ShawfieJd, to give a more minute 
detail of this celebrated exploit. The Ms. contains 
many curious articles relating to the Highlands and 
Borders, arranged in a miscellaneous order. They 
appear to have been a collection made for the 
purpose of assisting Archbishop Spottiswoode in 
compiling his work. 
Belation of the Maner of Surprixetng t^ Ihf Caslell of 

Cairleil by tht Lord of Buccleugh, in Ike later End qf ^. 

Eliscabeth'* Heigne. (Anno U9IS.) 

'Thair was for the tyme Warden of the West 
Marches of England, for the Queene, the Lord 
Scroope ; and for the King, the Lord of Buccleugh 
had the charge of Liddisdaill ; the deputies of these 
two officers having met at a day at trewis, as the 
custome was {when ether tlie Wardens, in regard of 
thair Princes service, or thair ain private distrac- 
tionnes, could not meitt thameselffis, or the matteris 
to be redressit was bot ordinarie) the place of thair 
meiting was at the Dajholme of Kershoup, quhair« 
a bume divydis England from Scotland, and Liddis- 
daill from Bewcastle. Thair met for the Lord of 
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towftrds his bous, fra the great troupe had sunderit, 
upoD any intellij^ence have taken the occasioun of 
revenge by putting himselfe in his way. Now this 
treuce, being thus wayes parted, and the busines 
done by the deputies that they met for, there was 
one called Williame Armstronge of Kyninmonth, 
Scottisnian, and a Borderer, in companie with the 
Scottish deputie, whom against some of the English 
had quarrell, as was alledgeit, who, being sunderit 
from that deputie, and ryding homewards, his way 
coming down Liddisdaill, the which was at that 
pairt dyvidit from England by a river easilie passable, 
called Liddell, and the Inglish deputie balding his 
way down the Inglish sydc, and within a myle of 
the utheris way, those who had the quarrell against 
hym (as afterwards the deputie of England for his 
excuse did pretend), seing him ryding on his w'ays 
hot with three or four in companie, and tyming for 
na harme, as that day fell, they brake a chace of 
more then 900 men out of the English trayne, chases 
the said Wm. of Kinininonth more than 3 or 4 
myles, comes to him, and takes him prisoner, 
brings him back to the deputie, thinking to doe 
good service by the seizing of such an oifendar, 
causit brek the truce, himself caried him away with 
him prisoner to the castell of Cairlell. Whereupon, 
and seing the samyne was done to the plaine 
breache of the trewes, the Lord of Buccleugh, as 
the Kingis officer, did wreat unto Mr. Salkeld, the 
deputie of England, immediatelie in absence of the 
Lord Scroope, for tlie redress thairof. Mr. Salkeld 
by his anser did excuise himselfe, and refer the 
maitter to the Lord Scroope, warden, who for the 
tyme was at a bouB of bis owiti in the countrey. 
The Lord Scroope thereupon was written unto in the 
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:yirteerfthe Qii i iii 
Ihf *hj rftfcr ■■lln.tW iMJ ft^ rVi^hri ^ 




Id UkOmoi af £i«lMd by his li^ntie> adWb. 
VnoraiMa the Lotd of BMckagh, bciiis the 
Kiap oCcer, and fyndin^ hi> Mijerties bonovr 
tm i tt ked » Kfpmwcathe to Ae worU, be Ad icaofve 
IriMirKt to »eik tbe relicfc of tbe ^vtmtr hf tibe 
aMsaa whawhj it was perfaemeH. asd tkat witk 
■■di fiiinight and tvgainl u could be, that Uvo*^ 
tof rigutmu oreiintstaace of tbe aebaan, in t e gainl 
of the pUce qubairic he was keipit, the samyne 
KMld bnid no greater jarr bctuixt the Princes tluii 
icaflie that which was to grow from the simple 
itfiefe of the prisoner unlawfiillic taken. And for 
■lefa pDipose the Lord of Bucdeagh, upon intelli- 
geoce that the castle of Cairicill, where the prisoner 
waa keept, was surpriseable, and of the nteanes, by 
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sending some persons of tinist to view a pustem 
gnitt, and to measure the height of the wall very 
closely, he did imniediatelie draw togither 200 
horse, assured the place of meeting ane hour 
before sunset at the toure of Mortune, the 
which is 10 myles from Cairleill, and upon the 
water of Sark, in the Debateable Land, quhair iie 
had preparatioun of ledders for scaleing the castle 
wall, and other instruments of iron for breking 
through the walls and foirceing of gaites, if neid had 
beine. The troupe being assembled at the place, 
he marcheth forwards, and entreth English ground 
within six miles of Cairleill, and passeth the water 
of Esk, quhair the Graliames did inhabite, at the 
falling of the night. Fra he entred English groiud, 
the order was thus: ther was sent some few horse- 
men before, all the way, to discover, and they were 
seconded by 40 or 50 horse in case of any en- 
counter ; there was nixt thera the ledders carying 
two and two upon a horse, and horses carying the 
other instrumentis meutionate befoir ; and, last of 
all, himselfe with the reste of the troupe. He 
marched on in this order, and passeth the water of 
Eden about two hours before day, at the Stonie 
bank beneath Cairleill brig, the water being at the 
tyme, through raines that had fallen, weill thick ; 
he comes to the Sacray, a plaine place under the 
toune and castell, and halts upon the syde of a 
htle water or burne that they call Cady. There he 
maks about 80 men to light from their horses, took 
the ledders to be set to the wall, and assayes, 
whilst the sentinels warns the top of the wall 
above thame, looking over, and crying, and speak- 
ing ane to another ; but that it hapened to fall to 
be very dark in the hindnight, and a litle mistie. 
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The ledders proved too short thro' the error of 
thame quha had bene sent to measure the wall, 
and could not reach the top of the wall ; and then 
order was given to make use of the other instru- 
ments that were caried, for opening the wall a 
little, hard by the posteme, the which being set in 
the way, the Lord of Buccleugh seing the matter 
was likelie to succeed well, and that no discoverie 
was, did retier himselfe for the suretie of thame 
that he had set on the castell against the forceing 
of the toun, and so pat himselfe and the horsemen 
betwixt the posteme of the castell and the nist 
port of the toune, upon the plaine field, to assure 
the retreat of his awin from the castell againe, wha 
were sent also in such competent number as was 
knowne to be able to master thame that was with- 
in, upon ther entrie ; quha did thereupon also 
correspond upon the first sound of the trumpet, 
with a cry and noyse, the more to confirme his 
awne that ware gone upon the castell, and to terrific 
both castell and toune by ane imaginatioun of a 
greater force. They enter the castell, the first of 
thame single, by the overture that was made, and 
than brake oppen immediatelie the postern with 
such instruments as was fitt to mak passage to 
the greater number. Thair did occur to theme, 
at their first entrie, allanerlie the watchmen or 
sentinells, and some others after upon the alarm, 
with the weapons they had. Bot after they were 
put back and scattered, the rest that was within 
doors heiring the noyse of the trumpet within, and 
that the castell was entred, and the noyse of others 
without, both the Lord Scroope himselfe and his 
deputie Salkeld being thair with the garisone and 
his awin retinew, did keip thamselflis close. The 
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upon the castell, and the prisoner, were reteired 
and horsed, marched close by the Sarkag'e againe 
to the river at the Staniebank ; where, upon the 
alarum in the castell and toune, some were assembled 
in the farre syde in the passaf^e ; and so having to 
that tyme reteired himselfe close and without any 
noyse from the castell, he causit sound up his 
trumpet befoir he tiiik the river, it being both 
mistie and dark, though the day was brokin, to the 
end both to encourage his owne, and to let thame 
that war abyding him upon the passage know that 
he luikit for and was [ready] to receave amy charge 
that they would offer him ; quhairupon they made 
choyse to luik to him and give him way, and not 
adventure upon so doubtfiill ane event with him, 
wha behoved to reteire him homewards, and not 
living thaire, if he could choyse, after such ane 
useage of his hoist. So having passed the river, the 
day began to grow light, and he did reteire himselfe 
in order throw the Grahames of Esk and Levin, 
and came back to Scottis ground at about two hours 
after sunrysing, and so homewards.' 

The consequences of the enterprise are thus 
mentioned by Spottiswoode : — 

* This fell out the 13th of April 1596. The Queen 
of England, having notice sent her of what was done, 
stormed not a little. One of her chief castles sur- 
prised, a prisoner taken forth of the Ikands of the 
warden, and carried away, so far within England, 
she esteemed a great affront. The lieger, Mr. 
Bowes, in a frequent convention kept at Edin- 
burgh, the '22nd of May, did, as he was charged, in 
a long oration, aggravate the heinousness of the 
fact, concluding that peace could not longer con~ 
tiuue betwiit the two realms, unless Bacleuch were 
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I delivered in England, to be punished at the Queen's 

L pleasure, fiacleuch compearing, and charged with 

1 the fact, made answer—" That he went not into 

I England with intention to assault any of the Queen's 

I houses, or to do wrong to any of her subjects, but 

• only to relieve a subject of Scotland unlawfully 

taken, and more unlawfully detained ; that, in the 

time of a general assurance, in a day of truce, he 

was taken prisoner against all order, neither did he 

attempt his relief till redress was refused ; and that 

he had carried the business in such a moderate 

manner, as no hostility was committed, nor the 

least wrong offered to any within the castle ; yet 

was be content, according to the ancient treaties 

observed betwixt the two realms, when as mutual 

injuries were alleged, to be tried by the comtnis- 

sioners that it should please their Majesties to 

appoint, and submit himself to that which they 

should decern."— The convention, esteeming the 

answer reasonable, did acquaint the ambassador 

I therewith, and otTered to send commissioners to 

I the Borders, with all diligence, to treat with such 

I as the Queen should be pleased to appoint for 

I ber part. 

I ' But she, not satisfied with the answer, refused 

I to appoint any commissioners; whereupon the 

I council of England did renew the complaint in 

I July thereafter ; and the business being of new 

I agitated, it was resolved of as before, and that 

I the same should be remitted to the trial of com- 

I missioners : the King protesting, " that he might, 

I with great reason, crave the delivery of Lord 

I Scroope, for the injury committed by his deputy, 

I it being less favourable to take a prisoner than 

I relieve him that is unlawfully taken ; yet, for the 
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coDtinuing of peacf, he would forbear to do it, and 
omit Dothing, on his part, that could be desired, 
either in equity, or by the laws of friendship." — The 
Borders, in the meantime, making daily incursions 
one upon another, filled all their parts with trouble, 
the English being continually put to the worse; 
neither were they made quiet, till, for satisfying 
the Queen, the Laird of Bacleuch was first com- 
mitted in St. Andrews, and afterwards entered in 
England, where he remained not long.' ' — Spottis- 
Woode's HUtory of the Church of Scotland, pp. +1+, 
*I6, ed. 1677. 

Scott of Satchells, in the extraordinary poetical 
performance, which he has been pleased to entitle 
A HiiloTT/ of the Name of Scott {published 1 688), 
dwells, with great pleasure, upon this gallant achieve- 
ment, at which, it would seem, his father had been 
present. He also mentions, that the Laird of 
Buccleuch employed the services of the younger 
sons and brothers only of his clan, lest the name 
should have been weakened by the landed men 
incurring forfeiture. But he adds, that three gentle- 
men of estate insisted upon attending their chief, 
notwithstanding this prohibition. These were, the 
Lairds of Harden and Conimonside, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of the Slobbs, a relation of the Laird of 
Buccleuch, and ancestor to the present Sir William 
Elliot, Bart. In many things Satchells agrees with 
the ballads current in his time, from which, in all 
probability, he derived most of his information as 

' The Biihop ii. In this lut pftrtieulsr, r>tb?r inneeimtc. 
Buooleuch wu indeed delivered into EngUud, but this «u done 
in Don»queDOe of the judgment of eommiBMoDon of both Dftttona, 
who met at Berwick tbia ume year. And his delivery took phue, 
leu on •eoonnt of the nid of Csrllile. Ibui of ■ seoond exploit 
of the ««ne oBture, to be noticed hereafter. 
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to past events, and from which he sometimes pirates 
whole verses, as noticed in the annotations ujmn 
the ' Raid of the Reidswire.' In the present instance, 
he mentions the prisoners large spurs (alluding to 
the fetters), and some other little incidents noticed 
in the ballad, which was, therefore, probably well 
known in his days. 

All contemporary historians unite in extolling the 
deed itself as the most daring and well-conducted 
achievement of that age. ' Audax J'acinus cum 
modica maim, in urbe mienibia el muUtludine oppidanorum 
munita, et callidte audaciie, vir ulh olisisti modo potuit.' 
— JoHNsToNi HUloria, ed. Arasttel. p. 215. Birrel, in 
his gossiping way, says, the exploit was performed 
'with shouting and crying, and sound of trumpet, 
puttand the said toun and countrie in sic ane fray, 
that the like of sic ane wassaladge wes nevir done 
since the memory of man, no not in Wallace dayis.' 
— Bihrel's Diary, April fi, 1596. This good old 
citizen of Edinburgh also mentions another incident, 
which I think proper to insert here, both as relating 
to the personages mentioned in the following ballad, 
and as tending to show the light in which the men 
of the Border were regarded, even at this late period, 
by their fellow -subjects. The author is talking of 
the King's return to Edinburgh, after the disgrace 
which he had sustained there, during the riot excited 
by the seditious ministers, on December 17, l.i96. 
Proclamation had been made, that the Earl of Mar 
should keep the West Port, Lord Seaton the Nether- 
Bow, and Buccleuch, with sundry others, the High 
Gate. 'Upon the morn, at this time, and befoir 
this day, thair wes ane grate rumour and word among 
the tounesmen, that the Kinges M. sould send in 
fVill Kinmond, Ike common Ihieffe, and so many south- 
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land men as would spulye the toun of Edinburgh. 
Upon the whilk, the haill merchants tuik thair haill 
gear out of their buiths or chops, and transportit 
the same to the strongest hous that wes in the toune, 
and remained in the said hous, thair, with thanie- 
selfis, thair servants, and luiking for nothing bot 
that thai sould have been all spulyeit. Sic Ij'ke the 
haill craftsmen and comons convenit thamselfis, thair 
beat guidis, as it wer ten or twelve householdes in 
ane, whilk wes the strongest hous, and might be 
best kepit from spuilyeing or burning, with hagbut, 
pietotet, and other sic armour, as might best defend 
thameseifis. Judge, gentill reider, giff this wes 
playing.' The fear of the Borderers being thus 
before the eyes of the contumacious citizens of 
Edinburgh, James obtained a quiet hearing for one 
of his favourite orisones, or harangues, and was 
finally enabled to prescribe terms to his fanatic 
metropolis. Good discipline was, however, main- 
tained by the chiefs upon this occasion; although 
the fears of the inhabitants were but too well 
grounded, considering what had happened in Stir- 
ling ten years before, when the Earl of AnguSj 
attended by Home, Buccleuch, and other Border 
chiefliuns, marched thither to remove the Earl of 
Arran from the King's councils : the town was 
miserably pillaged by the Borderers, particularly by 
a party of Armstrongs, under this very Kinmont 
Willie, who not only made prey of horses and cattle, 
but even of the very iron grating of the windows. — 
JoHNwTosi Hitloria, p. 102, ed. Amsta'l. — Movse's 
Memoirt, p. 100. 

The renown of Kinmont Willie is not surprising, 
since, in I5fi7, the apprehending that freebooter, 
and Robert Maxwell, natural-brother to the Lord 



Maxwell, was the main, but unaocomplished, object 
of a royal expedition to Dumfries. Rex . . . 
RobeHum MaxvaUittm . , , rt GitlielmHm Armtlrangtim 
Kinmonthum lalrociniis inleitinis externuqve Jitmosutn, 
contjuiri juhet. Miisi e ministerio regio, qui per aspera 
loca vitabundos persequioiiur, magnoipit incommotlo 
affidtail. At illi lalebns aid silvis se eripivnt.' — John- 
ston! Haloria,p. 136. About this time, it is possible 
that Ktnmont Willie may have held some comiection 
with the Maxwells, though afterwards a retainer to 
Buocleuch, the enemy of that tribe. At least, the 
Editor finds, that, in a bond of manrent, granted by 
Simon Elliot of WTiytheuch, in Liddesdale, to Lord 
Maxwell, styled therein Earl of Morton, dated 
February 98, 1599, William Armstrang, called Will 
of Kinmotid, appears as a witness. — Svmes's MSS, 
According to Satchells, this freebooter was descended 
of Johnie Armstrong of Gilnockie (see Ballad, 
p. 330, vol. i.), — Est ittjuvencis, etl el in equii, palrum 
virtu*. In fact, his rapacity made his very name 
proverbial. Mas James Melvine, in urging reasons 
against subscribing the act of supremacy, in 1584, 
asks ironically, ' Who shall take order with vice and 
wickedness ? The court and bishops ? As well as 
Martine Elliot, and Will of Kinmont, with stealing 
upon the Borders ! ' — CAiDERWoon, p. 168. 

This affair of Kinmont Willie was not the only 
occasion upon which the undaunted keeper of 
Liddesdale gave offence to the haughty Elizabeth. 
For, even before this business was settled, certain 
of the English Borderers having invaded Liddes- 
dale, and wasted the country, the Laird of 
Buccleuch retaliated the injury by a raid into 
England, in which he not only brought off much 
spoil, but apprehended thirty-six of the Tynedale 
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thieves, all of whom he put to death. — Spottis- 
wooDE, p. 450. How highly the Queen of England's 
resentment bUied on this occasion, may be judged 
from the preface to her letter to Bowes, then her 
ambassador in Scotland. ' I wonder how base- 
minded that King thinks me, that, with patience, 
I can digest this dishonourable . . . Let him know, 
therefore, that I will have satisfaction, or else . . .' 
These broken words of ire are inserted betwixt the 
subscription and the address of the letter. — Rymer, 
vol. xvi, p. 318. Indeed, so deadly was the resent- 
ment of the English, on account of the affronts put 
upon them by this formidable chieftain, that there 
seems at one time to have been a plan formed (not, 
as was alleged, without Elizabeth's privity) to 
assassinate Buccleuch. — Rvmeb, vol. xvi. p. 107. 
The matter was at length arranged by the commis- 
sioners of both nations in Berwick, by whom it was 
agreed that delinquents should be delivered up on 
both sides, and that the chiefs themselves should 
enter into ward in the opposite countries, till these 
were given up, and pledges granted for the future 
maintenance of the quiet of the Borders. Buc- 
cleuch and Sir Robert Ker of Cessford (ancestor of 
the Duke of Roxburgh) appear to have struggled 
hard against complying with this regulation ; so 
much so, that it required all James's authority to 
bring to order these two powerful chiefs. — Rvmer, 
vol. xvi. p. 322 ; Spottiswoode, p. 448 ; Carey's 
Memoirs, p. 131, e( sequeii. When at length they 
appeared, for the purpose of delivering themselves 
up to be warded at Berwick, an incident took place, 
which nearly occasioned a revival of the deadly feud 
which formerly subsisted between the Scotts and 
the Kers. Buccleuch had chosen, for his guardian, 
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during his residence in England, Sir William Selby, 
master of the ordnance at Berwick, and accordingly 
gave himself into his hands. Sir Robert Ker was 
about to do the same, when a pistol was discharged 
by one of his retinue, and the cry of treason wan 
raised. Had not the Earl of Home been present, 
with a party of Mersemen, to preserve order, a 
dreadful tumult would probably have ensued. As 
it was, the English commissioners returned in dis- 
may to Berwick, much disposed to wreak their 
displeasure on Buccleuch ; and he, on his side, 
mortally offended with Cessford, by whose means, 
as he conceived, he had been placed in circum- 
stances of so much danger. Sir Robert Ker, 
however, appeased all parties, by delivering himself 
up to ward in England; on which occasion he 
magnanimously chose for his guardian Sir Robert 
Carey, Deputy-warden of the East Marches, not- 
withstanding various causes of animosity which 
existed betwixt them. The hospitality of Carey 
equalled the generous confidence of Cessford, and 
a firm friendship was the consequence.' Buccleuch 

■ Such tni(8 of generoBity illuminate tbe d&rk period of which 
■we treat. Ctrey'i oonduot on thi« oocasion almoiit atonea for tbe 
oold and unfeeling policy with which he watched the cIoBing 
moTDenu of hii benefaotrem. Elicabeth, impatient till remorw 
and HiTow ibould eilort ber la«t nigh, that he might Uj the 
foandation of biifutnre favour with her lusoeHor, b; carrying him 
tbe ant tidingiof her death. —CinEv>.lfcnu)i>i. p. ITS, el wgucn. 
It would appear that Sir Robert Ker was soon afterwards oom- 
mitled to tbe custody of tbe ArohbiBhop of York; far there u 
extant a letter troja tbat prel&te to the lord^treannrer, deBiriag 
butnictiont about the mode of keeping Chii noble hostage. 'I 
■ndentaod,' saith he, 'that the geatleman is wiBe and valiant, 
bat aoniewhat baoghty here, and resolute. I would pray your, 
lordship that I may have directiona whether he may not go with 
hli keeper in my company, tfl lermoDs ; and whether he may not 
* dine with tbe council, as the last hostages did ; and. 
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ftppeara to have remaiDed in England from OcIoIkf 
1597 till February 1598. — Johkstoni Huloria, 
p, 231 ; Spottiswoode, ul sapra. According to 
ancient family tradition, Buccleuch was presented 
to Elizabeth, who, with her usual rough and 
peremptory address, demanded of him, ' how he 
dared to undertake an enterprise so desperate and 
presumptuous.' — ' What is it,' answered the un- 
daunted chieftain — 'what is it that a man dares not 
do ! ' Elizabeth, struck with the reply, turned to 
a lord in waiting : ' With ten thousand such men,' 
said she, ' our brother of Scotland might shake the 
firmest throne of Europe.' Luckily, perhaps, for 
the murderess of Queen Mary, James's talenU did 
not lie that way. 

The articles, settled by the commissioners at 
Berwick, were highly favourable to the peace of 
the Border. They may be seen at large in the 
Border Lawt, p. 103. By article sixth, all wardens 
and keepers are discharged from seeking reparation 
of injuries, in the ancient hostile mode of riding, 
or causing to ride, in warlike manner against the 

thirdly, wliethci lie may aometimeB be brought to Bitting to tbe 
oommon-hAll. vliere ho laty aee how oareful bcr Majesty is that 
the iHwroat lubjoct in her Idngdom niBy have their right, and 
that bcT paD|)]B seek remodf by law, and not by Bvenging tbem- 
ulvw. Perhap* It may do him good as long aa he livetb.' 
— Sntyri'* Aimaii, ad annutn 1597. It would appear, from this 
lattsT, that the treatment oF the boatagea mu liboial, though one 
ean hardly aupprou a smile at the zeal of the good bishop for the 
ooUTenloD of the Soottlsh ohieftaiu to a more Cbristian mode of 
thinking than wu common among tho Borderers of that day. 
Tbs date la February S6, 1CD7, whioh is somewhat diOianlt to 
roooiiBilo with those given by the Scottish historians. Another 
letter follows, stating that Sir Kobert, having been used to open 
air, prayed for more liberty for his health's sake, 'offering his 
word, wbloh, it is >ai<l. he doth ohiefiy regard, that he would be 
true priioDsr.'— Sthyi-k. 
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oppMite March ; and that under the highest 
penalty, unless authorised by a warrant under the 
hand of their Sovereign. The mention of the 
word keeper alludes obviously to the above-men' 
tioned reprisals, made by Buccleuch, in the capacity 
of keeper of Liddesdale. 

This ballad is preserved, by tradition, on the 
West Borders, but much mangled by reciters; so 
that some conjectural emendations have been 
absolutely necessary to render it intelligible. In 
particular, the Eden has been substituted for the 
MMte, p. 63, the latter name being inconnstent 
with geography. 

[William Armstrong of Morton Tower, or Kln- 
moat, ajqiears in Musgrave'fl List of the Border 
raiders, 1583, as one of the offspring of '111 Will'i 
SuMly' (Border Papen, L 1^3). Thus it is clear 
that Kinroont Willie, if rdated to Johnie Armttrong 
of Gifaiockie, was not related to him by direct descent. 
or ' ID Will ' we have m interesting item of in- 
tonaaHoQ &om Daere. Writing to Wo>key, Snd Apn\ 
1328, be relates that he ' was lately in the Debate- 
kUe Groaod, attd burned all the remaining hotttes, 
ayecisQj « stra^ peel of ill Will Anastnnog's, 
tadlMlkdit had to be cnt down with axesfint' 
ffrtim md Pafen. Henry rni., wA. ir.. No. 4IS4). 
The ped wis pnbaUy hod afterwardt rrimilt, fin- 
Ifce tawB-of Sandj Annatnng figive* m the map 
^ the DdHtnfale Uod, 1552 (C*l. •Z^&aAM .Stete 
Fwfnt, ed. Ban, L pt. IfW). At tike tinie at In* 
iHfBM^Ma* n rj>lj«V Cvtle, KiOBoat WQlie 
MHt hnc heat mt&^ tttw yean of age, at Icaat, 
Ur m ^^ m Xb^ October 1569, be cnteied a 
jiilj r iMiiir and Us kin (B^. Prky CamMdi^ 
M). He w«s one td the leaden of 
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CHlnle CaMle iMpiKtKd on 6^ Odahcr 1 
wfecn he a^ oAer Inden with lOOO 1 
divre of from Tjiie<l«Ie ' niBC baatdnd. i 
and five bead of doH, 1000 sbeep and gnats, 44 
botse* and muet, and £300 [worth] sterliBg* ofmoi-- 
ablea (Border Popm, i., Na 908). To ' ptonde for 
Serope, {m>bablj in the hope that an 
opportnnitf might jet ocear to secure 1 
puniahiaent, was disposed to accept an i 
from biro {ih.. No. 99^)- Aftenrarda, in ansirer to 
the remotutrance of Bnccleneh against Kininaot's 
capture, he asserted that the day ' for redress and 
deliverance' had expired (t&.. ii. p 115); and he 
therefore proposed to detain him ' till ^ood security 
be ^ven for better behaviour of hira and his in time 
coming ' — a most reasonable proposal. 

Scrope's account of Kinmont's escape is as follows: 
' Yester nighte, in the deade time thereof, Walter 
Scott of Hardinge, the chiefe man about Budugbe, 
accompanied with 500 horsemen of Buclughes and 
Kinmonte's frends, did come armed and appointed 
with gavlockes and crowes of iron, handpeckes, axes, 
and skailinge lathers, unto an owtewarde corner of 
the base courte of this castle, and to the posteme 
dorc of the same, which they undermyned speedily 
and quietlye, and made them selves possessores of the 
base courte, brake into the chamber where Will of 
Kinmont was, carried him nwaye, and in their dis- 
coverie of the watche lefte for deade two of the 
watchmen, hurt a servant of myne, one of Kyn- 
mnnte'ii kepercs, and were issued againe out of the 
poNtenie before they were discried by the watche 
of the Inner wude, and ere reustance coulde be 
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nude, The watch, as yt shoulde seeme, by reason 
of the stoimye night, were either on aleepe or gotten 
under some covert to defencte them selvt-s from 
the violence of the wether, by means wherof the 
Scottes atchieved their cntreprise with lesse dilli- 
Gultie' (ib., ii. p. 131). 

Another explanation, however, may be that some 
of the watch had been tampered with, for as would 
appear from the letter of an informer, the raiders 
on the English side of the Border, through whose 
country they had to pass, were more than friendly 
neutrals (>/>., p. 177). Indeed, English and Scottish 
raiders were frequently in league with each other ; 
and, moreover, as Kinmont Willie had married a 
daughter of Hotchane Graham, the Grahams were 
prepared to do what they conveniently could to aid 
hii escape. 

Tlie originals of Scott's version have not been 
preserved ; but Scott practically admits that he has 
partly rewritten it ; and this is quite evident with- 
out any confession of his. When the deeds of his 
ancestors were concerned, it was impossible for him 
to resist the temptation to employ some of his own 
minstrel art on their behalf— even to the extent of 
inventing completely new staiiKas, as, for example, 
stanza xxsi. of this ballad : — 

* sound out trumpets ! ' quo' Buccleuch ; 
' Let 's waken Lord Scroope right merrilie ! ' 
o loud tlie vBrden'H trumpet blew — 
' ithae dare meddle mi' met ' 

Stanzas ix.-xii. must likewise be credited mainly to 
Scatt ; and there are numerous other touches 
thimighoat the ballad which also betray the more 
faiUied art of the modem versifier.] 
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O HA\'»: yc tia heard o" the fkuse Sakelde ? 

O have ye na heard o' the keen Lord Scroope ? 
How they hae ta'en baold Einnioiit WiUie, 

On Harilwe to han^ him up ? 



Had Willie had but twenty- men. 

But twentt- men ai> stout Mt. he 
PauNT Sakdde had never the Eitnnoiit ta'en, 

\Vr oifcht ware in his catupanie. 



TSey band his )cf^ hcncal^ the ttteed, 
Th«- M^ his hands hehind his back ; 

They fftiardcd him. fitvwme aa each sidfi, 
AikI thoy broufcht him ciwtr ^be Laddd-tadL 



Thty W him thtw' the I jddel-T»(i, 
And a)M thivi' the Oarlisle sands; 

They brnufiht him tc Oarlnde castcll. 
V*t he fti my tiord ^croc^'^ 
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' My hands are tied, but my tongue is free. 
And whae will dare this deed avow ? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ? ' 



' Now hand thy tongue, thou rank reiver ! 

There's never a Scot shall set thee free : 
Before ye tross my castle yate, 

I trow ye shall take farewell o" me." 

VII 

' Fear na ye that, my lord,' quo' Willie : 

'By the faith o' my body,Lord Scroope,'he8aid, 

' I never yet lodged in a hostelrie,' 
But I paid my lawing^ before I gaed." 

VIII 

Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 
In Branksome Ha', where that he lay. 

That Lord Scroope has ta'en the Kinmont 
Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day. 



He has ta'en the table wi' his hand, 
He garr'd the red wine spring on hie — 

' Now Christ's curse on my head,' he said, 
' But avenged of Lord Scroope I '11 be ! 

' Laioing. reokoniog. 
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' O 18 my basnet ' r widow's curch 't ^ 

Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 

Or my arm a ladye's lilye hand. 

That an English lord should lightly » me ! 

' And have they ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Ir Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

\n 
' And ha»"e they e'en ta'en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Withouten either drewl or fear ? 
And forgotten that the bauld BucdeutJi 

Can back a steed, or shake a spear ? 

xni 
*0 w«t« tfa«re war between the landK, 

As w*ll I wot that there is none. 
I would slight Carlisle castell high. 

TSo" it were butldod of marble stone. 



* I would set that castell in a low,* 
And slolcen it with English blood ^ 

Thcrr''" nc^-cr a man in Cumberland, 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 

I Aan«t, hslnet. • Ctirrk. eoi(. ' LiffhOn, «! light br. 
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' But since nae war 's between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be; 

I'll neither harm English lad or lass. 
And yet the Kinmont ft-eed shall be ! ' 



He has call'd him forty Marehmen bauld, 
I trow they were of his ain name, 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot call'd, 

The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 



He has call'd him forty Marehmen bauld. 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch ; 

With spur on heel, and splent on $pauld,^ 
And gleitves of green, and feathers blue. 

XVIII 

There were five and five before them a', 
Wi' hunting horns and bugles bright; 

And five and five came wi' Buccleuch, 
Like warden's men, array'd for fight : 

XIX 

And five and five, like a mason gang. 
That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 

And five and five, like broken men ; 
And so they reach'd the Woodhouselee. 

■ iSplenl on tpauld, armour on ahooldBr. 
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Now Dickie of I>>-bafie ifi timt faod. 
And t)w m-vw ft vard «' lwr> iHd te. 
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XXV 

*' Why tnpos ye on the Kngiiih iide t 
Bov-lboted outlaws, ftaad ! ** quo' lie ; 

The aewer a woand bad Dickk to ia)> 

Sae he tknvt the lance Uuoui^j im iauMr 
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XXXV 

And when we cam to the lower priitony 
Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie — 

^ O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the mom that thou \ to die ? ^ 

xxxvj 

^01 sleep saft,^ and I wake aft ; 

It *6 lang since sleeping wa« fleyed * fjnae mt ! 
Gie mj service back to my wife and hairns, 

And a* gude fellows that spier for me/ 



Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdaie — 

' Afaidf:, abide now. Bed Bowan, 
Till of my Lord Bcruope I take iaj?ewelL 

xxxviu 

* Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord bcroope ! 

li J gude Lord bcroope, farewell I ' hecbed- 
^ 1 11 pay you for my lodging maill,^ 

When first we meet od the Jttorder side.' 

XXXIl 

Then shouloer hign. witL ahout and cry, 
We iiore hiiu dcnrn the ladder iang : 

At ever}- stride jbed Bowan made. 

I wot the lunuiontfe ainib piiivec ciang '. 
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TUT 

nardeacti ha* t .L" Bg tI tr E^kK W«ttr 
Ev«i wiiere it flc^^'c frme ImieNl tc 

And he fa^ vioBeBC tl ^ &" ias fcmd. 
And fM.f elT «w«fn thrtn thTr * the 



XLTV 

He tiim'*d him on the other si 

And at Lord Scroope his g\cf^e flmig h< 
* If ye like na my visit in merr\' England. 

In fair Scotland come visit me !' 

* ^n, fmrowm. 
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XT.V 

All sore astonish'd stood Lord 8crofipi*« 
He stood as still as rock of statitp ^ 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyen^ 
When thro^ the water thejr had gatf«. 

%V¥t 

* He is ettiier hinmitt a deril frmi iMrl)^ 
Or ebe bis mother a wHdh tnmm fcner ; 

I wmism lutf-e ndden that wan wmUt^ 
For WL tiit gemd i» CMt/Untie' 
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M WmUEH HD&TBELSY 

AuhJ (■» vr iTw»'d Um; BatetUe LjomL 

'Iljbft- fjr«t ii isro tbat ve met vf, 

Wh«r MMild it be but fiune Sftkdde? 

XXI 

* Whc^n* ti« ye gaun, ye himten keen?'* 

Qtjfi* fnu^ Stkelde ; * come tell to me ! ** 

* \\0 Kd to hunt All Engliih stag, 

llfu tmiMjMod on the Scots countrie.'' 

wti 

* \Mi<«tt> \w yr g«un. ye miurshal men ?" 

<^i<)' fauMc Suicide : * come tell me true ! " 

* \\p gi\ irt c^tch a rank ncivxar* 

\\a% )m>kon faith «i* the bauld Bucclench.'* 

will 

* \Vh<^r^ are xx? gaim.. xx^ ma^ion ]mAs^ 

\\\ H xxMir la(l<kTJs lang aaod hie r" 
^ \N> fCMip: to hem' a coirhie''s nesl, 

l^at ^vms rK>t far frfto Woodliauflelee." 

* X\'>it'«Te >>e x^ ^uTi, ye broken men r' 

^jo' fan!>e SakeMe ; * come toll to me !' 
N'ow IVMik of I'^rx-hope led that hand^ 
And the no^•e^ a word o' lear ^ had he. 
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- Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Row -footed outlaws, stand !' quo' he; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae be thrust the lance tbrough his fause 
bodie. 

sxvi 
Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

-\nd at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross'd ; 
The water was great and meikle of spait,' 

But the never a horse nor man we lost. 



And when we reach'd the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind was rising loud and hie ; 

And there the laird garr'd leave our steeds. 
For fear that they should stamp and nie. 

XXVIII 
And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind began full loud to blaw ; 
But Hwas wind and weet, and fire and sleet,' 

^Vhen we came beneath the castle wa'. 



We crept on knees, and held our breath. 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa" ; 

And sae ready was Buccleuch hicisell 
To mount the first, before us a" I 




^^biER' 



He h&s ta'en the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead — 

' Had there not been peace between our lands, 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed ! — 



' Now sound out, trumpets ! ' quo* Buccleuch ; 

'Let's waken Lord Scroope, right merrilie ! 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 

* O whae dare meddlr ict mrf^ 



Then speed i lie to work we gaed. 
And raised the slogan aue and a\ 

And cut a hole thro' a sheet of lead, 
And so we wan to the castle ha'. 

They thought King James and a" his men 
Had won the house wi' bow and spear ; 

It was but twenty Scots and ten, 

That put a. thousand in sic a stear ! * 



xxxiv 
Wi' coulters, and wi' foi-eharaniers, 
We garr'd the bars bang merrilie. 
Until we cam to the inner prison. 

Where Willie o' Kiiimont he did lie. 
' The nune of t, Border tuuc. > Slmi 
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XXXV 
And when we cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie — 
' O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the morn that thou 'n to die ?' 

XXXVI 
' O I sleep saft,' and I wake aft ; 

It 's lang since sleeping was fleyed * frae me ! 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 

And a' gude fellows that spier for me.' 

xxxvii 
Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdale — 

* Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 

XXXVIII 

* Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope ! 

My gude Lord Scroope, farewell ! ' he cried — 
' I "II pay you for my lodging maill,^ 

When first we meet on the Border Gide/ 

XXXIX 

Then shoidder high, with shout and cry. 
We bore him down the ladder lang ; 

At everj- stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Einmont's aims played clang ! 
■ Baft, U^t. > PUped, fri^Cened. > Matli, nmt. 

yoL. n. X 
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XL 

* O mrniT a time,' quo' Sinmont Willie, 
^ I have ridden horse baitfa wild and wood ; 

Rut a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne'^er bestrode. 

XL1 

^ And mony a timc,^ quo' Kinmont WHlie, 
^ I Ve prickM a horse out cmre the fun ; ^ 

But fdnce the dav I back^'d a steed, 
1 never wnrr «ir cumbrous ^iutc ! ' 

We jicaroc had won the $tanediaw<-bank. 
When a^ the Oftrlislr belk were rung. 

And a tbounand men on hor5(e and foot, 
dan wr the keen liord Scroope along. 

BiicchnKth has turned t/> £den Water, 
lF5von where it fl<vm "d frar bank to brim. 

And he has plungM in wf a' his band. 
And nafrlv tswam them thro' the 



He t«m\l him An the Atber i^ide, 
A*id al X iO?hd ^Soroope his glcwt ilui^ 

'^ W X'e JiVe na mx x^it in n»em 

» > * 

tn ^ir ^S<y>tJiind <y*mr visit mc ! 
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XLV 

All sore astonish^ stood Lord Scroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane ; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 
When thro' the water they had gane. 

XLVI 

* He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water, 
For a"* the gowd in Christentie."* 



KINMONT WILLIE 

hai-e ye na heard o' the/aiue Sakelde f— St i. I. ] . 
The Salkeldes, or Sakeldee, were a powerful fsmily in 
Cumberland, posseaeing, among otlier manors, that of 
Corby, before it came into the possesgion of the Howards, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth rentury. A strange 
stratagem wok practised )>]' an outlaw, called Jock Grame 
of the Peartree, upon Mr. Salkelde, Sheriff of Cumber- 
land ; who is probably the person alluded to in the 
ballad, aa the fact is stated to have happened late in 
Elixabeth's time. The brother of this freebooter was 
lying in Carlisle jail for execution, when Jock of the 
Peartree came riding past the gate of Corby Castle. A 
child of the sheriff was playing before the door, to whom 
the outlaw gave an apple, saying, ' Master, will you ride?' 
The hoy willingly consenting, Grame took him up before 
him, carried him into Scotland, and would never part 
with him, till he had his brother safe from the gallows. 
There is no historicsJ ground for supposing, either that 
Salkelde, or any one else, lost his life in the raid of 
Carlisle. [The ' ftUse Sakelde ' was probably not the 
sheriff, but George Salkelde, justice of the peace.] 

Hom they hae ta'en bauld Kinmont H'iZKe. — St i. 1. 3. 

In the list of Border Clans, 1597, WUl of Kinmonth, 
with Kyrstic Armestrang, and John Skyubanke, are 
mentioned as leaders of a band of Armstrong." called 
SandieM Bamei, inhabiting the Debateable Land. fSee 
also Introduction to the Ballad, ante, p. 55. The tomb- 
stooe at StArk, stated by Scott in Border Exploil* (1337, 
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p. 324) to be that of KiDinoat, is that of aiiother Arm- 
strong who died io 1658 at the age of 56.] 



hang him up i — St. i. 1. 4. 
I of execution at Carlisle. 



On Haribee 
Haribee is the pli 
And they hrought him oxoer the J,iddel-Tafk.—St. iii. L 4. 
The iJddel-rack ie a ford on the Liddel. 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot caifrf.— St. xvi. 1, 3. 

[Two Elliots are mentioned as present at the rescue — 

William Elliot, ^roodman of the Gorrombye, and John 

Elliot, called of the Copshttwe(Bo)-rfer Papert, H. p. 122).] 

And m they reached the WnodhouseUe. — St. xi». 1. 4. 

Woodhouselee ; a house on the Border, beloni^ng to 

Buccleuch. 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band.—%i. xxiv. I 3. 
[Dickie of Dryhope was one of the MangertoD 

Armstrongs.] 

To mount the first, before w a'.— St. xxix. L 4. 

[Informers stated that Buccleuch was the fifth that 
entered, and that he encouraged his company with the 
words : ' Stand to yt, for 1 have vowed to God and my 
prince that I would fetch oute of England Kynmont 
dead or quicke, and will maintaine that accion, when it 
is doon, with fyre and sworde ugainat all the resifiters ' 
(Border Ftiperi, ii. p. 123).] 

Then Bed Rowan has benle him vp. —St. xxrvii. 1, 1. 

[Probably Thomas Armstrong of Rowanhunie, who is 
mentioned, 16tb November 15U2, as taking part in a 
raid with the Kiamoat Armstrongs {Border Papers, i. 
No. 791).] 

['A cottage on the roadside, between Lougtoun and 

Langholm, is still pointed out as the residence of the 

smith who was employed to kuoclc off Kiiimont Willie's 

as, after his escape. Tradition preserves the account 

of the smith's daughter, then a child, how there was a 
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M4r okUitr at the door about daybreak, and load cryiag 

ftur tha amith; but h«r father not being on the alert, 

Buoolauoh himself thrust his lance through the window, 

which effectually bestirred him. On looking out, the 

woman continued> she saw in the grey of the morning, 

more gentlemen than she had ever before seen in one 

plaoe> aU mn, IwfiMMtfft', m armour, and dripping wet — 

. . ' oaad^that Kiumont Willie, who sat woman-ftshion behind 

,. .! one of them» was the biggest carle she ever saw — and 

*.^''*^' there was much merriment in the company.' — SoiWajltkb 

Soott's MS. UUer9. 1926.— J. G. L.] 
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This ballad, aad the two which immediately follow ' 
it in the collectionj were published, 178+, in the 
HaTvick Museum, a provincial miscellany, to which 
they were communicated by John Elliot, Esq. of 
Reidheugh, a gentleman well skilled in the anti- 
quities of the Western Border, and to whose friendly 
assistance the Editor is indebted for many valuable 
communications. 

These ballads are connected with each other, and 
appear to have been composed by the same author. 
The actors seem to have flourished, while Thomas. 
Lord Scroope, of Bolton, was Warden of the West 
Marches of England, and governor of Carlisle 
Castle; which offices he acquired upon the death 
of his father, about 1590, and retained till the union 
of the crowns. 

Dick of the Con, from the privileged insolence 
which he assumes, seems to have been Lord Scroope's 
jester. In the preliminary dissertation, the reader 
will find the Border custom of assuming nomt de 
guerre particularly noticed. It is exemplified in the 
following ballad, where one Armstrong is called the 
Laird't Jock {i.e. the laird's son Jock), another Fair 
Joknie, a third Bitlie Willie (brother Willie), etc. 
The Laird't Jock, son to the Laird of Mangerton, 

' [By tbe two which immeiiiately follow in meant ' Jo«k o' the 
Side' and 'Hobbie Nobis.' 'The Doath of Fe&tharBtonhaugh ' 
luriDg been interpolated in the 1810 and subsequent editiooa.] 
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appear*, aa one of the men of name in Liddesdale, 
In the list of Border clans, 1597.' 

Dick of the Cotr is eiron e a usly supposed to have 
been the fiame with one Ricardus Cotdall, de 
Plumpton, a knight and celebrated warrior, who 
died In 1462, as appears from his epitaph in the 
church of Penrith.— Nicholson's Huloty of Weil- 
morrland and Cumberland, vol. ii. p. 408,' 

This ballad is very popular in Liddesdale ; and 
the reciter always adds, at the conclusion, that poor 
Dlekie'H cautioii§ removal to Burgh under Stane- 
more dlil not Mve him from the clutches of the 
ArmitrongR; for that, having fallen into their 
power several years after this exploit, he was put 
to an inhuman death. The ballad was well known 
Iti Rnf[land bo early as 15y6.* An allusion to it 
IIIcbwIrc occurs in Parrot's Laquei Ridiculosi, or 
Spriuget Jor Wtmdcitckn ; London, i6l3. 

' Owenua woadretli aiuce he came to Wales 
What thp (Icucriptiou of thin lie should be, 
Tint ner' hail iieene but Mpuutainea, Hils, and Dales, 

Yet would lin boast, and stand on 's Pedigree, 
Friitn liirt ap Richard, spruoft from Dick a Coid, 
lloC'ud, wan rl|{bt gud tieutleman, looke ye now ! ' 
Bpigr. 76. 

(The lialUd— with the omission of a few stanzas 
IVnni lack of itpace on the page — was published by 
Mmandrr Campbell in hts Albyt'i Anlhologt/ (18IS, 
vol , II. p, fl 1 ). with the following footnote : ' Is here 

' [Biw iiotB lu lUiiaa y\ili.] ' [NiohaUon'« wonii »re: 'Dr. 
I'ihM Miy* Ihli lUolianl {\il.Uil wm a (amoiu nrrior in thoM 
llmw. Mug *)<■ wunB lh>( Ih* «HiDtrj-p«opli (till frisiiten 
olilt-liKii Willi li.T III* uam* of Dieky Ou*.' T%e jivtsraoquired the 
t"Ap<i|uH tnnn hit •(|i1d11. but It UM>)r luirs htta a men rcvivkl 
•if lli» iilit iHi*. I ■ [Ha* tlvuvnil IiitrtiituotioD. tdI. j. p. 1G3.] 
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given as taken down by the present Editor from 
the singing and recitation of a Liddesdale-man, 
namely, Robert Shortreed, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute 
of Roxburghshire, in the autumn of 1816. In con- 
sequence of which the public are now in full posses- 
sion of what partly appeared in the Hamick Museum, 
1784, and afterwards a more perfect edition in the 
MinstreUy of Ihe Scoltish Border. 1802. This popular 
Ballad is thus completed by its melody being united 
to it.' This confused assertion — muddled alike in 
its facts and grammar — induced the late frofessor 
Child to supjxise that the original version in the 
MmMreU^ (which even down to punctuation is 
that of the Anthology, and also, with a few verbal 
■mendmeots that — as Professor Child recognised — 
of Caw's Museum), was Campbell's version with the 
' deficient stanzas ' supplied &om the Museum — this 
notwithstanding Campbell's assertion that he got 
his Anthology version from Robert Shortrede as late 
as 1816. Curiously enough, also, Professor Child 
seems to have been ignorant that Scott was himself 
acquainted with Shortrede, who was his guide 
during his explorations of Liddesdale in 1792 (see 
Shortrede's own graphic account in Lockhart's Ufe 
of Scott). Not only so, but it was Shortrede who 
introduced Scott to Elliot of Reidheugh, who had 
sent 'Dick of the Cow' to Caw's Miueum; and 
it was in company with Shortrede that Scott visited 
' Auld Thomas o' Twizzlehope,' celebrated for his 
skill on the Border pipe, and in particular for being 
in possession of the real lilt of ' Dick of the Cow.' 
Thus, if Shortrede po.ssessed any special version 
either of the tune or words of ' Dick of the Cow,' 
he must have obtained them from the same sources 
as Scott, and, there is no reason why Scott, if 
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indebted to Shortrede for improved readings, should 
not have acknowledged his obligations to him — 
especially if he actually received the version as 
printed in the MitalreUif from Shortrede. But as 
matter of fact, Scott's alterations on the Museum 
version of ' Dick of the Cow " are, as will be seen 
from the footnotes, mere ' literary ' corrections. 
The only possible explanation of Campbell's curious 
note seems, therefore, to be that he was, as Scott 
■tates, ' a craay creature ' {Scott to D. Terry, 18th 
April 1816, in Lockhart's Life of Scot t), and that 
having given some slight help to Scott— whose 
music-teacher he had been in Scott's boyhood — in 
obtaining material for the MinitircUij, he ha<l suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the notion that he was part 
author of the work. Indeed, in his preface to the 
Anlhologii, he has the amazing vanity and lack of 
grammiir to aOinn that in regard to the merits of 
the MiimlrcUi/, ' the present Editor may observe be- 
coming silence for a reason sufficiently obvious to 
stand In need (»V) of explanation.' 

Two utanmi of ' Dick of the Cow ' are in Pennant's 
Tour in SeatUaul, 1778. A version sent to Percy in 
I77fl (Child's Ballads, vol. iii. pp. 463-7) is substan- 
tially the same ballad as that in the MinttnUy, 
although there are many verbal differences.] 
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DICK O' THE COW 

I 

Now Liddesdale has layen lang in, 

There is na ryding there at a^ ; 
The horses are a^ grown sae lither fat, 

They downa stir out o^ the sta\ 

II 
Fair ^ Johnie Armstrang to Willie did ^ say: — 

^ Billie, a riding^ we will gae ; 
England and us have been lang at feid ; ^ 

Ablins we ^11 light '^ on some bootie/ 

III 
Then they are come on to Hutton Ha^ ; 

They rade that * proper place about ; 
But the laird he was the wiser man, 

For he had left nae gear without 

IV 

For he had left nae gear to steal, 

Except sax sheep upon a lea : 
Quo^ Johnie — ' I M rather in England die. 

Ere thir sax sheep gae to Liddesdale wi^ me. 



H'TheiL'-Ciw.] «[*cMi.'-Ckw.] »[* then' after * riding/ 
-C»w.] <[*»tafeid.'-C^w.] »[*iut.'— CWw.] •[*thc/- 
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*But how ca''* they the man we last met, 
Billie, as we cam owre the know ?' 

* That same he is an innocent fule. 

And men thcv call ' him Dick o" the Cow.' 



'That fule has three as good kye o' his ain. 
As there are in &' Cumberland, billie,' quo' 
he: 

* Betide me life, betide me death. 

These kye' shall go to LJddesdale wi' me.' 



Then they have come* on to the pure fule's 
house, 
And they hae broken his wa's sae wide ; 
They have loosed out Dick o" the Cow's three 
kye, 
And ta'en three eo'erletsfrac* his wife's bed. 



Th^Ti on 1 he mom when the day was light. 
The shouts and cries raise loud and hie : 

'O haud thy tonf^ie, my »-ife,* he says, 
* And o" thy crying let me be ! 



-■] 
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IX 



* O baud thy tongue, my wife,"* he says, 
' And o^ thy crying let me be ; 

And aye where thou hast lost ae ^ cow. 
In gude suith I shall ' bring thee three.'* 



Now Dickie ''s gane to the gude Lord Scroope,' 

And I wat a dreirie fiile was he ; 
' Now baud thy tongue, my fule,"* he says, 

* For I may not stand to jest wi"* thee."* 



XI 



^ Shame fa** your jesting, my lord ! ^ quo^ Dickie, 
^ For nae sic jesting grees wi^ me ; 

Liddesdale ^s been in my house last night. 
And they hae awa ^ my three kye frae me. 



xu 



' But I may nae langer in Cumberland dwell. 
To be your puir fule and your leal. 

Unless you gie me leave, my lord. 
To gae to Liddesdale and steal."* 



» [* thAt where thou wants ».'— Caw.] « [• I *1L'— Ckw.] 

' ['Then Dickie '■ com'd on for'i lord and master. ' — Oaw.] 
* [• tane.'— Caw.] 
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xiu 

^ I gie thee leave, my f ule ! "* be says ; 

* Thou speakest agamst my honour and me. 
Unless thou gie me thy trowth and thy hand. 

Thou It steal frae nane but whae sta* frae 
thee/ 

XIV 

^ There is my trowth, and my right hand ! 

My head shall hang on Haribee ; 
I ni ne^er cross Carlisle sands again, 

If I steal frae a man but whae sta^ frae me." 



XV 



Dickie \ ta^en leave o' ^ lord and master ; 

I wat a merry fule was he ! 
He's bought a bridle and a pair o"* new spurs. 

And packed them up in his breek thie. 



XVI 



'Vhvn Dickie 's come on to' Pudding-bum house, 

KVn as fast as he might drie ; 
Then Dickie's come on to* Pudding-bum, 

Where there were thirty Armstrangs and 
three. 



*0 what's this come o'' me dow?' quo" Dickie; 

' What mickle wae is this ?' * quo' he ; 
* For' here is but ae iuaocent fide, 

And there are thirty Armstrangs aod thret: !' 



Vet be has come up to the fair ha' board,* 
Sae weil he 's become his courtesie ! 

' Weil maj ye be, my gude Laird's Jock I 
But the deil bless a' your cumponie. 



r 



I'm come to plain o' rour man, lair Jtdmie 



ne o' his btUie Willie,' quo' be ; 
'Bow Aev'Te been in my house last night, 
AkI tktj bac ta'en aj three kye frae me.' 



' Armstxang. 'we wiD 



Ha - ' quo' &ir Jofanie * 
him hang.' 
' Na.' ijoo" WiHie. * we 11 him stae.' 
Tho op and spak another young Aimstraa^' 
- We 11 gie him his batts,'' and let turn gae.' 

'[■WTuW mcdUB mc'i tjiim happm'j a' mo?'— Ci» 
't-Wlwnii.— C«ir.] » [-ToEiu'aani'tlapailheha ■mo 

Ama^.'—CK».l •[■riBiT/'iiuiia.'— Cbw.I ' {'Bm tip h 

ifcwilM ton "ttfa ■ wring 
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sxi 

But up and apak ' the gude LainTs Jock, 

The l>e!>t ftilla in a' the cumpanie: 
' Sit dowu thy "ays « a little while, Dickie, 

And a. piece o' thy ain cow's bough 1 11 gie ye.' 

XXII 

But Dickie'ij heart it grew tae grit, 

'I'hat the ne'er a bit o 't he dought to eat — 

Then was he aware of an auld peat-house, 
Wliere a' the night he thought for to sleep. 

XXIII 

Then Dit^kie was aware of an auld peat -house. 
Where a' the night he thought for to lye— 

And ft' the prayers the pure fule prayed 
Were, ' I wiih I hml amends ^ for my gude * 
three kye ! ' 

XXIV 

It was then the use of the I'udding-burn house,' 
And llic house of Mangerton, all hail. 

Them * that cam na at the first ca", 

Gftt ' nae iiiair meat till the neist meal. 



The lads, that hungry and weary were, 

Abune the dour-head they threw * the key ; 

' [ "ni*ii up uid bMt»l>a.'— Cdw.] •[■Sillbv wmja down.'— 
(H.W.] » t'«>n«n^'— t^«l '[■»in.'-a^w.] •[■Then 
II wk* Ihv UK uif PudJiutbura.'— C»ii.] 'I'ThMe.'— Ckv.] 
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Dickie he took gude ootice o^ that, 
SajTB — * There will be a bootie for * me." 

XXVI 

Then Dickie has into the stable gane,' 

Where there stood thirty horses and three ; 

He has tied them a"* wi"* St. Mary'^s knot, 
A"* these horses but barely three. 

XXVII 

He has tied them a^ wi^ St Mary^s knot, 

A*" these horses but barely three ; 
He *6 loupen on ane, ta'^en another in hand, 

Axid away as £ut as he can hie.' 

XXVIII 

Bnt^ on the mom, when the day grew li^bt, 
Hie shouts and cries raise loud and hie — 

^Ahi whae has done this ? ''^ quo' the gude Laird*t» 
Jock, 
^Tell me the truth and the veritv ! ' 

m 

XXIX 

'Whae has done thif> deed P**^ quoHbegudeLaird'(> 
Jock: 

^ See that to me ve dinna He ! ' 
*Dickie has been in the stable last night. 

And has ta'en^ mv brother'^ horse and mine 
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XXX 

* \p Wftd ntiVr Ihj Uuld/ quo' the gude Laird's 

^ Hnvii y^ iipt ftmiul my tides fu' leil ? 
Yi> ii^Vr wnd uMt o' F4i)gUnd bide, 
'iHII WK^t^U ^wd blind* and a' would steal' 

XXXI 

^ IKit Wad lu^ Xhy bi^O ftur Jobnie can saj ; 

^ '^HwAH^ V uiM^ bor«# loa«^ ist tbe stable save ^ be ; 
.\ud \% ^itbvi^ ti^tob l>kk o^ tbe Cow a^aiii^ 

^>r ^b^ dlSy ii^ vsHiH^ tbat b<^ sball dise.^ 

vvuu 

' tV t*^ ^bi^ ^v b«^y ! ^ tbtr L^rd'a Jock can aar^ 
' bll!^\ bWtb wvrtb ^ g«>wd and gude rnome ; 

tHck q" tb^ ((>w bae^ awa t^«a borstir; 
I miiib u^ thou may make bim tbn^e.' 

He biikjK t«.>u the IwdV ja^ oa hi$> biwik 
.Viui. ^^alloixU oi^ ' to toUow Pkkk^ 

I >^i;a.iiuie but bai^^jr tbrit^ 
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I When he was o'erta'en by fair Johnie Arin§trang,' 
Hand for hand, on Cannobie he. 



I 



* Abide, abide, thou traitour thief!* 

The day is come that thou maun die.* 
Then Dickie look't ower his left shoulder, 
B Said — ' Johnie, hast thou nae mae ^ in cum- 
I panic? 

There is a preacher in our chapell. 

And a' the live * lang day teaches he : 
When day is gane and night is come. 
There's ne'er a word I mark but three. 

xxx\*n 
*Tbe first and >econd is — Faith and ConKience ; 

The third — Ne'er let a traitour free : 
But, Johnie, what faith and conscience was thine ' 

WTien thou took awa my * three kye frae me ? 

* And when thou had ta'en awa my three kve. 
Thou thought in thy heart thou wsst not weil 

sped, 
Tdl thou sent" thy biilie Willie ower the know. 
To tak ^ three eorerlets off my wife's bed I ' 

' ['HDIw'* a'vnaaeby Julmie ArmrtiMn!.'— C«W-] *['bow, 
Wfiie, Umi.'-C«w.] » f «.t mot'— C»w ) • [-tot'-Ckw.] 
>rkMttoa.--Oi*.] •[■lookwj.-C.w.l ' l-RrtMt." 
-Onr.] *l'Maihm t«^'— Ck«. 1 
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Then Johnie let a spear fa" laigb bv his Ihie, 
Thought well to hae slain the innocent, I 



But the powers above were tnair than he. 

For he ran but the puir fule's jerkin through. 



Together they ran, or ever they blan ; ' 

This was Dickie the fule and he ! 
Dickie could na win at * him wi' the blade o" the 
sword, 

But fell'd him wi' the plummet under the ee. 



Thus Dickie has fell'd fair Johnie Armstrang, 
The prettiest man in the south country — 

' Gramercy ! ' then can Dickie say, 

' I had but twa horse, thou hast made me three ! 



He \ taen the steil jack aff Johnie's back,^ 
The twa-banded sword that hang low by his 
thie; 

He's ta'en the steil cap aff his head — 

' Johnie, I "U tell my master I met wi' thee.' 



"[■W-'-C»w.] 



■ ['the laird's 
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xLzn 

When Joiime wmkeoed out o' his dream, 

I wst & dreirie man was he: 
«And»thoagmie? Now, Dickie, than 

The diame and dnk is left wi' me,^ 

xuv 

^ And is thou gane ? Now, Dickie, than 

The deil' gae in thy cumpanie ! 
For if I should live these hundred years, 

I ne^er shall fight wi' a fule after thee.^ — 

XLV 

Then Dickie'^s come hame to the gude Lord 
Scroope,' 

E^en as fast as he might hie ; ^ 
* Now, Dickie, I '11 neither eat nor drink, 

Till hie hanged thou shalt be.' 

XLVI 

^ The shame speed the liars, my lord ! ' quo* 
Dickie ; 

This was na the promise ye made to me ! 
For I 'd ne'er gane to Liddesdale to steal, 

Had I not got my leave frae thee/ 



•»6 



* [*g*e in thy oompuiie.'— Caw.] « [* •hinne.'— Oftw.] 

» ['to lord and matter.'— Caw.] *[*may drie.'— Caw.] 

» ['HU I had got my leave at thee.'— Caw.] 
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' But what garrM thee steal the Lainl''s Jock's 

And, linimer, what garr'd ye steal him ? " 
quo' he; 
' For laiig thou mightst in Cumberland dwelt. 
Ere the Laird's Joclc had stown frae thee.' 



' Indeed I wat ye lied, my lord ! 

And e'en sae loud as I hear ye He ! 
I wan the horse frae ' fair Johnie Armstrang, 

Hand to* hand, on Cannobie lee. 



' There is the jack was on his back ; 

This twa-h&nded sword * hung laigh by his thie 
And there's the st«l cap was on his head; 

I brought* a' these tokens to let thee see' 

L 

* If that be true thou to me tells, 

(And I think thou dares ^ na tell a Ue), 

I '11 gie thee fifteen punds for the horse, 
Weil tauld on thy cloak lap shall be. 



* I "11 gie thee ane o' my best milk kye, 

To maintain thy wife and children three ; 
' CI wM him fnw hi» mu.'-^^w.] • [' for.'— C»w.] 

•[■The tw*-hl>Di)ed iword UiM.'— Oaw.] • ['h»fc'— 0»».] 

• t' 1 Uw» thou dk™.-Oiw.] 
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And that may be as gude, I thiDk, 
As ony twa o" thioe wad be," 



'The shame speed the liars, my lord!' quo' 
Dickie: 

' Trow ye aye to make a fule o" me ? 
I'll either hae twenty punds for the gude horse.' 

Or he's gae to Mortan fair wi' me.' 



He's gien him twenty punds for the gude horse, 

A' in goud and gude monie ; 
He's gien him ane o" his best milk kye. 

To maintain his wife and children three. 



Then Dickie 's come down thro" Carlisle toun. 

E'en as fast as he could drie; 
The first o' men that he met wi'. 

Was my Lord's brother, Bailiff Glozenburrie. 

' Weil be ye met,* my gude Ralph Scroope ! ' 
'Welcome, my brother's fule!' quo' he: 

'Where didst thou get fair John ie Armstraiig's 
horse ? ' 
' Where did I get him P but steal him,' quo' he. 
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' But wilt thou sell me the bonny horse ? ' 

And, bitlie, wilt thou sell him to me ? ' quo' he : 

' Ay ; if thou 'It* tell me the monie on my cloak 
Up: 
For there 'a never ae penny ' I '11 tnwt thee." 



' 1 11 gie thee ten * punds for the gude horse, 
Weil tauld on thy cloak lap they shall be ; 

And I '11 gie thee ane o' the best milk kye. 
To maintain thy wife and children three.' 



"The shame speed the liars, my lord!' quo" 
Dickie ; 

Trow ye aye to mak a fule o' me ! 
I '11 either hae twenty * punds for the gude horse. 

Or he's gae to Mortan fair wi' me.' 



He's gien him twenty ^ punds for the gude horse, 

Baith * in goud and gude monie ; 
He's gien him ane o" his best milk kye. 

To maintain his wife and children three. 

' ['fkir Jobiiie AraiitroDg's harae.'— Caw.] * ['Ayc^ Knd.'— 
C«w.] » ['noMfardin.'— C**.] * I'SfUen-'-Ckw.] 

» [' thirty.'-C»w.] • ['AU.'— 0«w.] 
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LX 



Then Dickie lap a loup fu** hie. 

And I wat a loud laugh laughs 
^ I wish the neck o^ the third horse were broken. 

If ony of the twa were better than he ! '* 

LXI 

Then Dickie'^s come hame to his wife again ; 

Judge ye how the puir fule had sped ! 
He has gien her twa^ score English punds, 

For the thrie auld coverlets ta^en ^ aff her bed. 

Lxn 

* And tak ' thee these twa as gude kye, 

I trow, as a"* thy three might be ; 
And yet here is a white-footed nagie, 

I trow he ''ll carry baith thee and me. 

LXIII 

^ But I may nae langer in Cumberland bide : 
The Armstrangs they would hang me hie/ 

So Dickie ^s ta^en leave at lord and master, 
And at Burgh under Stanmuir there dwells he. 

» [• thre.'— Caw.] « [* was tane.'— Caw.] » [' Hae take.'— Caw.] 
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Brt the Lainft Jodt had tlownjraf Ihee.—^t. xlvii. 1. 4. 
The commendation of the Laird's Jack's honesty 
■eema but indifferently founded ; for, in July 1SSI!, n 
bill was fouled a^^ainst him, Dick of Dryup, and others, 
by the deputy of Bewcastle, at a vard en-meeting, fur 
400 head of cattle Uken in open foray from the Dry- 
■ike ill Ben-castle : and in September 1587, another 
complaint appeare at the instance of one Andrew 
Rutledge of the Nook, againrt the Laird's Jock, and his 
accomplices, for 50 kins and oxen, besides furniture, to 
the amount of 100 merks sterling. See Bell's hbs., as 
■(uoted in the History of Cumberland aiid Westmoreland. 
In Sir Richard Maitland's poem against tlie thieves of 
LiddesdalC] he thus commemorates the Laird's Jock : — 



'Thev apuilye puir men of thair pakia, 
They lelf them nocbt on beet noi bakie ; 
Baitb hen and cok. 
With reil and rok, 
Tbe Lairdii Jotk 
All with him takia,' 

Those, who plundered Dick, had been bred up under 
wa expert teacher. Tradition reports that the Laird's 
Jock survived to extreme old age, when he died iu the 
following extraordinary manner. A challenge had been 
given by an Englishman, named Forster, to any Scottish 
Borderer, to fight him at a place called Kerse hope-loot, 
■xactly upon the Borders. "Dxa Laird's Jock's oiily son 
■ccepted the defiance, and was armed by his father with 
Ilia own two-handed sword. The old champion himself, 
though bed-ridden, insisted upon being present at the 
battle. He was home to tbe place appointed, wrapped, 
it is said, in blankets, and placed upon a very high stuiie 
to witness the conflict. In the duel his son fell, 
treacherously slain, as the Scotch tradition afRrms. 1'he 
D gave H loud yell of terror and despair when he 
■aw his son slain and his noble weapon won by an 
Englishman, and died as they bore him home. A 
' Tenernble Border poet (though of these later days) has 
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composed a poem on this romantic incident. The stone 
on which the Laird's Jock sat to behold the duel^ was 
in existence till wantonly destroyed a year or two since. 
It was alwajTB called The Lairo's Jock's Stone. [The 
reader will find Sir Walter Scott returning^ to the taXe of 
the Laird's Jock in 1828. See Waverley Novels, voL xlL 
p. 377. — J. 6. L.] [The Laird's Jock, who dwelt under 
Denys Hill beside Kyrshope in Denisbome, was the eldest 
son of Sim Armstrong of Mangerton, by the daughter of 
John Forster of Kjrrshope Foot (Border Paper*, i. p. 121), 
so that if he did fight a duel with a Forster there, his 
opponent must have been a near relative. With other 
Armstrongs, the Laird's Jock took part in raids into 
England in 1687> when 000 cattle, 600 sheep, and 35 
prisoners were carried off (•&., i.. No. 6^4).] 



JOCK O' THE SIDE 



The subject' of this b&Iiad being a common event 
in those troublesome and disorderly times, bec&me 
a favourite theme of the ballad-makers. There are, 
in this collection, no fewer than three poems on 
the rescue of prisoners, the incidents in which 
nearly resemble each other ; though the poetical 
description is so different, that the Editor did not 
think himself at liberty to reject any one of them, 
as borrowed from the others. As, however, there 
ftre several verses, which, in recitation, are common 
to alt these three songs, the Editor, to prevent unne- 
cessary and disagreeable repetition, has used the 
freedom of appropriating them to that in wbich 
they seem to have the best poetic effect. 

The reality of this story rests solely upon the 
foundation of tradition. Jock o" the Side seems to 
have been nephew to the Laird of Mangertoun, 
cousin to the Laird's Jock, one of his deliverers, 
and probably brother to Christie of the Syde, 
mentioned in the list of Border clans, I5<I7. Like 
the Laird's Jock, he also is commemorated by Sir 
Richard Maitland. — See the Inlroduclion. 

' He is veil keud, Jnhne of the Syde, 

A greater theif did never ryde ; 
ever tyris. 

For to brek liyris. 

Our muir and myris 

Ouir gude ane guide. ' 
Jock o' the Side appears to have assisted the 
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Evl of WMtmuitdssd in hU esope Bfter his aofor- 
tuiwte iatoTTtxtioa with the Ear] of Nortfaamber- 
l«nd, in the twelfth year of EUxabeth. • The two 
rehelVioui rebels went into Liddesdalr in Scotland, 
ycttentight, where Martin Ellwooii [Elliot] and 
otberf, that have given pledges to the Re-gent of 
Scotland, did raise their forces mgaiast them ; being 
conducted by Black OnnestoD, aa outlaw of Scot- 
land, that was a principal murtherer of the Kiag of 
Scots [Damley], where the fight was offered, and 
both parties alighted from their horses ; and, in the 
end, Ellwood said to Ormeston, he would be sorry 
to ent«r deadly feud with him by bloodshed ; but he 
would charge him and the rest before the regent 
for keeping of the rebels ; and if he did not put 
them out of the country, the next day, he would 
iluc his worst again them ; whereupon, the two 
carlf were driven to leave LiddesdaJe, and to fly to 
one of the AmiEtrongs, a Scot upon the bntable 
[Jebateable land] on the Borders between Liddes- 
dale and England. The same day the Liddesdale 
men stole the horses of the Countess of Nortb- 
umberUnd, and of her two women, and ten others 
of their company i so as, the earls being gone, the 
lady of Nurthumberland was left there on foot, at 
John of the Sidc'i house, a cottage not to be com- 
{Htred lo many a dog-kennel in England. At their 
departing from her, they went not above fifty horse, 
and the r.arl of Westmoreland, to be the mare 
unknown, changed his coat of plate and sword 
with John of the Side, and departed like a Scottish 
Horderer.' — 'Advertisements from Hexham,' S9nd 
December t5ti<>, in the Cabala, p. 160. 

The land-aerjeant, mentioned in this ballad, and 
alto that of ' Hobbie Noble,' was an officer under the 




■od Uw c«i« <rf ike pwlkbc pMff«. 

[AUmi^ it hM been frtiMway to fUh>v Sn-tl, 

in regwdiBg the hittorie incident wfakh tlw hMlM 

profeM ca to c«Iebnt« ms oecurrinjc in the Ultw 

half of the sixtcentfa century, no att^[»|>1 haa bw»n 
made to identiiy it. further than that IViifffUOr 
Child was disposed to regard the ballad ax puwilily 
a free version of ' Kiniuoiit Willie' (q.r.). One 
cause of tbe tendency to associate the tMllad with 
the latter half of the sixteenth century it that 
apparently some of the persoiia^ei iiitroiluced were 
I mainly prominent during that period. No arcouiil, 

however, has been taken of the fact that ' Jock o' 
the Side/ when a prisoner in Newcastle, inuftt have 
been a very young man, for it is his mother and nut 
his wife that Is represented at asking for a rt^acuc i aiid 
since Jock o' the Side probably died nut loug afiit 
1570, the rescue celebrated in tiie ballad c^n liardly 
have been other than the following out rejMrtrd by 
Magaus to Wolsey, 6th July li«7. ■ AfUr diverae 
thieves of Scotland and traitors of rynvdale Itud been 
taken and committed to ward in Ncwcaatic, t»lr 
Williani Lisle and Humplirc-y, bis miii, brukir out of 
prison there, set at liberty the English tlitdvcji, aud 
went with them into Scotland. 'I'he titiotuh UiicviM 
were bode to the headeroeii uf the ArtuHtj-oDgii, uid 
have done most hurt of any in HeKhainahirc, aiul tiui 
bishopric of Durham ' {Lrtteri aadPuptrs, Henry kill,, 
vol. iv., No. 3230J. In fact, all thi.* circuuMtutctt* at 
the rescue correspond very closely with tliuitr wl tlw 
ballad. Lisle, prcviousiy Captain of W«rk (^tk, 
Kems to have been detained ior toiuc otieuur in 
^^^H t^ town of Newcastle, and on the arrival o<' tltr 
^^^Lribmatrongs. guided tbeni to the jail aiid hclpi^l 
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tbetD U> irte thf prisoncK. After Bank, be * 
the Amutrotips cDmbitied tbeiT band^ umI pio- 
oeeded to rsv^re botli T^np^»^w^ and Sootisnd. On 
IStfa JuuuTv iBSa. D number of the nurauiden 
were, however. surpriseEl at m*i4T..|^t»' «] Aimndi, 
br tbe Enjciish aiitfaarttie&, amonf tfac Scottiift 
taken being ' John wbo brau^hi tfac Annestnmpstv 
Newcastle, wbec titer broktr tin- paol thrw (Hi.. Ha. 
S7H-^) Thuf. we have aii aotfaorltati'vc f 
tbat tbe leader of the Amist r ua gs in 
|>hae was tiamed JtAax. and whether he « 
or not, be was firafaabk the ' Lainl'ft Jock of an 
eariier fyateraiiaa. i.c. the sou of Thmna^. mt of 
Sam. Armstmng of Man^rertoti. On the BBme niplit 
oti wbicb the ArmetTnap- am! ntheiv of the 
marauders were tnpturcii at Alnwick. Str WQliain 
Xiiale and hit son. Hamphrer. found it neceaaart Im 
SBTTendcT. The bther, after being brnuf^ to 
Newoutie, was. MmK- time in March, hashed, drawn, 
and yiai ' Ma td (at^ Kb. *liS) ; hot the um Teceived 
a ^woal pmAtm 6an Bouj -vta. In hie confeft- 
Moau li>e Mm stated tfaoi 4«9«ian|wJled the kee^Mff 
tf tiie ^MB to ^Hwier ^ bg«, «Bd dtOwoai 



who dncAr aided Hicm ts deih-er inA o' Hie SA, 
Old ««£ tbor main alK. was clearlr not mv of 1^ 
KoUes. bol Sir WJlhas Lisle. a2tlw«if^ it it warth 
Hilling, Ihal '*" nJm '''liilinliii ftTiilT 
(toe CU. A^Ai- Ayo*. «. 1H> woe : 
tMe ci^[«edtoiBii«4bA,atfc*t,« 
attfftatcd b^ti 
the A fOi — g» (£< 

ToL IT., N«^ svny 
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Campbell in his Anlhologi/ has the following note 
regarding the ballad : — ' The melody and par- 
ticularly the words of this Liddesdale song were 
taken down by the Editor from the singing and 
reciting of Mr. Thomas Shortreed, who learnt it 
from his father.' From this ambiguous and absurd 
declaration, the late Professor Child (while admit- 
ting that, as in the case of ' Dick o' the Cow," the 
Anthohgif version was practically that of Caw's 
Hawick Miueum, with various amendments, and 
minus a few stanzas), inferred that Campbell had 
probably ' given this copy to Scott, who published 
it sixteen years before it appeared in the AntkaiogT/,' 
with additions taken from Caw (Chiui's Ballads, iii. 
475) ; his supposition being that it may have been 
obtained by Campbell as early as 1790, when he 
first began preparations for the Anthology which 
were afterwards broken off. But (1) Campbell 
states in his general preface that he was only 
favoured with letters of introduction (he probably 
got them from Scott !) to the sheriff'-substitutc's 
(Shortrede's) family, in ' his last excursion but one to 
the Border' ; (2) the date of that excursion is fixed by 
Campbell in his note to ' Dick o' the Cow' as 18l6; 
(3) Thomas Shortrede, the son of the sheriff, was 
probably not even bom in 1 7.90 ; and (4) in reference 
to the variations in Scott's version from that in 
Caw's Miueam, the remark holds good that was 
made regarding ' Dick o' the Cow ' — Scott did not 
retjuire to go either to Campbell or Shortrede for 
merely literary emendations. 

The oldest known version is that in the Percy 
MS. (ed. Hales and Fumivall, ii. 203-7) ; it contains 
many evident corruptions, but clearly proves the 
antiquity of the ballad. The real source of the 
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vertion sent by Elliot to Caw's Museum is unknown^ 
and it may have been derived^ as its special ex- 
cellence seems to suggest^ from a veiy old us. A 
version substantially agreeing with that in Caw's 
Museum was sent to Percy in 1775^ and is published 
in Child's Ballads, iiL 481-3.] 



JOCK O' THE SIDE 

I 

Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid, 

But I wat they had better hae^ staid at 
hame; 

For Michael o^ Winfield he is dead, 
And Jock o^ the Side * is prisoner ta^en. 

II 

For Mangerton house Lady Downie ' has gane, 
Her coats she has kilted up to her knee ; 

And down the water wi^ speed she rins, 
While tears in spaits ^ fa^ fast frae her ee. 

Ill 

Then up and spoke our gude auld lord — ^ 
* What news, what news, sister Downie, to 
me?' 
* Bad news, bad news, my Lord Mangerton ; 
Michael is killed, and they hae ta>n ® my 
son Johnie/ 

^ ['hae ' is omitted in Caw's Muteum.] > ['my Bon Johnie.' 
-Caw.] « [• Auld Downie.'— Caw. * The Sybil o' the Side.'— 
Percy.] ^ Spaitty torrents. * [*bespake the lord Manger- 
ton.'— Caw.] « [* tane they hae.'— Caw.] 
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' Ne'er fear, sister Downie/ quo" MaDgerton ; 

' I have yokes of onsen, eighty and three ; ' 
My barns, my byres, and my faulds a" well fill'd, 

I 'U part wi" them a' ere Johnie shall die. 

' Three men I '11 send * to set him free, 
A' hameist wi" the beat o' steil ; ' 

The English louns * may hear, and drie 
The weight o' their braid-swords to feeL 

' The Liurd''3 Jock ane, the Laird's Wat twa, 
O Hobbie Noble, thou ane maun be ! 

Thy coat is blue, thou bast been true. 
Since England banisb''d thee to me.' 

VII 

Now Hobbie was an English man. 

In Bewcastle-dale was bred and bom : 
But bis misdeeds they were sae great, 

Thev banish'd him ne'er to return. 




Lord Mangerton tbem orders gave, 

' Your horses the wrang way maun be shod ; 
Like gentlemen ye mauna seem, 

But look like com-caugers* ^'en the' road. 
* ['Ilwa jTokMof cuen, faor uid cwcntie.'— Caw. ] * ['take.' 
-0»w.] ' ['WmI hKBw'd »■ wi'lxM a' «U«L'~Cftw.] 

['roguM.'— C«w.| » Cauetn, awrian. * ['guTO »•.'— C»w.] 
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IX 



' Your armour gude ye mauna shaw. 
Nor yet appear like men o' weir ; 

As country lads be a^ arrayM, 

Wi"* branks and brecham ^ on each mare/ 



Sae now their horses are the wrang way shod,' 
And Hobbie has mounted his grey sae fine ; 

Jock his lively bay, Wat ^s on his white horse, 
behind. 
And on they rode for the water of Tyne. 

XI 

At the Cholerford they all light down, 

And there, wr the help of the light o^ the 
moon, 

A tree they cut, wi' fifteen nogs on each side,* 
To climb up the wa^ of Newcastle toun. 

xu 

But when they cam to Newcastle toun. 

And were alighted at the wa\ 
They fand their tree three ells ower laigh. 

They fand their stick baith short and sma\ 

^ Branki and brecluim, halter and cart-ooUar. * ['a* their 

horses are shod the wrang way.' — Caw.] * [*nagg8 upo' ilk 

side.* — Caw.] 
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JinJ t.i to.*TM«itiir^tovi4toi^''«ift~i; . 

S0Mm^ton«. w^ln^toku.. Uiwt^r'i ^toi*n<ifl« 
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xm 

Then oat and spak the gade LaircTs Jock, 
* Now fear je na,^ mj billie,^ quo* he ; 

*For here are the Laird^s Jock, the Lairfs 
Wat, 
And Hobble NoMe, come to set thee free/ 

xmi 

* Nov baud thj tongue, mj gude Laird'*s Jock, 

For erer, ala« ! this canna be ; * 
For if a* Liddesdale were here the night. 

The mom ^s the dajr that I maim die. 



* FoD fifteen stane d' Spanish iron. 
They hae hud a^ ri^t sair on me ; 

Wr locks and kejs I am fart boond 
Into this dungeon dark * and dreirie. 



^ Fear je na that,' quo' the Laird s Jock ; 

* A fiunt heart ne'er wan a fair hulie ; 
Work thoa within, well work without. 

And in be sworn well * set thee free.' 



/ JKfr'w finr j» aov.' — Gbw. ] 

^ "O ittd tkj toa^ait mad tptak 
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The first strong door that they cam at, 
Thev loosM it without a kej ; 

The next chain'^d door that ther cam at. 
They gmirM it a" to flinden flee. 



The prisoner now upon his back. 

The Laird's Jock has gotten ^ op fh' hie ; 

And down the stadr^ hinu irons and a\ 
WT nae sma' speed and joy, brings he. 



will 
^ Now« Jock« my man«'' quo' Hobfaie Xohle, 

^ Some o' his^ weight ye may lay on me.' 
* I wat weel no !' quo' the Laird's ain^ JodL, 

"^ I count him lighter than a flee.' 

Sae out at the gatets they a' aie gane^ 
The priaoner'^ 9(4 on horaehack hie; 

And now wf speid they\e ta'en the gate^ 
While ilk ane jokes fu' wantonlie : 

^ O wl^ck ! me win^omelv V Te ride« 
Wr bailh your ficH upcm ne side; 

Sae w«el wV hameisl^ and ^Me trig^ 
In trdlK \t^ «t like o«v bride ! ' 
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XXVI 



The night, tho^ wat, they didna mind, 
But hied them on fu^ merrilie. 

Until they cam to Cholerford brae,^ 

Where the water ran like mountains hie. 



xxvn 



But when they cam to Cholerford, 
There they met with an auld man ; 

Say»— * Honest man, will the water ride ? 
Tell us in haste, if that ye can/ 



XXVTII 



^ I wat weel no,"* quo^ the gude auld man ; 

* I hae lived here * thretty years and three, 
And I ne'er yet saw the Tyne sae big, 

Nor running anes sae like a sea.' 



XXIX 



Then out and spak the Laird's saft Wat, 
The greatest coward in the curopanie ; 

* Now halt, now halt ! we need na try 't ; 
The day is come we a' maun die ! ' 



^ Cholerford brat, a ford upon the Tyne, above Hexham. 
» [• Here I hae liv'd.*— Caw.] 



-6.U .imn.hmmmrti :imti rvmt r 



M' »«a'c MINI- 1 «wk < ttwr . k.' 



urui 

|Ih» #Mr»» »^ I^Att./) »i c f ya ± the water 
' \\ #14«M» n#t«:, my kuk," wj* he ; 

'l*Mif« «fflit«l 4a#»M#i - ' Tht: praonertAke/ 
MhI |##vt: tltr Mlcrii,* I l>ni>, to me/ 

•I W fiin. J M******"*** -<^«J »[•■*«**. -Caw.] 
^VM|^#mM 4%« ] ' (*TlMiiittiiihe«r«M,T«tlw 
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* r w«t i^i do,' quo' tile LainPft Joek ; 

'I^IlkeeptlHeai.aJ; afaoon tDmymsre tfaeyH 

SCy gaimi hay ^ maie — finr I am aoze. 



ffen a» fiuit sm tiiey couU them hie ; 
Tbepri»0iiflri»brDiigiit to'^am firesELe^ 
Jkad there a's aime t^jr^ mek him free. 

"3nw^ Jaekr my hittm," quo* &^ the tbrce^ 
- The^ dasf iB^ cam'd thaa wae tocHe; 

But tfanalf ae wdl d: thy ftia ingle side^ 
5k}w fitting I tiimk^ Innxt" tke and vkS 



' DHuy^ &as flpsi ffll 119 w paack-bowt,. 
jbuioftflv is ts&M^ ■nHBH 1mm ^«"*fc*«*;^ 

JHum; jM t&«f had bHn bcifi&Br au£ IcxIftNr.l 
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For Mangerton koiaf Lady Doimit ha* gane. — St. ij. L 1. 
[Tlip lurds of Mangerton irere chieB of a braoch 
of the AiinGtrong;^. The laird of this period was called 
Thomaa. Mangerton is on the opposite bank of the 
Liddel ^m the Side. Hence Lady DowaJe h^d ' to kilt 
up her cofkts.'] 

Thf Lairg's Jork one, Uc LainTt Wal hm, 

HoWrtf Xohlf, IMtm one matm bt.'—St. vi. 11. 1-2. 
■ [AsRtatedin introdurtion to ballad there is no reference 
to any Hobbie Noble aa aecompanjiag tlie Annstronicg 
to Newcastle, although the leader was undonbtedly John 
AmiBtTong, and probably the «on of Thomas, Lurd of 
Mang«rton. Tliere a no tnown instance of the surname 
Walter among Uie Aniistroiig« of the sixteenth century, 
and the ' Laird's Wat ' was probably, therefore, a natural 
•on of one of the Scotts. 'Much, the Miller's sonne ' 
(some stantas have 'Much the Miller' only), who in 
the E*eroy folio version tJtke» the place of the Laird's Jock, 
was one of Robin Hood's merry men, mentioned thus in 
Copeland's A LfiUI Gfitte qf Rohf/ru Mode (e. IS30-155a):— 

' Robj-n lUido in Bemjtdale and lenid him to a tree, 
And by him itodp Lytelf Johnn. a good venun wa« he. 
And alK d.Td« good Stsalhelodca, and Haeh the Uiller'* Km.'] 

Likr fmtlmm yr mmata seen. 

But took Rkr fcrn-tavgrrt g»'«n Um rvad. 

St TiuLU. a-4 
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Witt «^ Ml^X lui.^ 
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THE DEATH OF 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH ' 

This old Northumbrian ballad was originaUy printed 
in the notes to Marmion, but is here inserted in its 
proper place. It was taken down from the recita- 
tion of a woman eighty years of affe, mother of one 
of the miners in Alston-Moor, by the agent of the 
lead-mines there, vho communicated to my friend 
and correspondent. It. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth. 
She had not, she said, heard it for many years ; but, 
when she was a girt, it used to be sung at meny- 
makings, 'till the roof rung again.' To preserve 
this curious, though rude rhyme, it is here inserted. 
i turn given to the slaughter, marks 
that wild and disorderly state of society, in which 
ft murder was not merely a casual circumstance, 
I eiceedingly good jest. The 
structure of the ballad resembles the ' Fray of 
Suport,' having the same irregular stanza and 
wild chorus. 1810.' 

' [A forgnrj- of Su^tee^ ' proved \ij more Ihan ODO copy, imong 
hi* papan, of thii ballad, ooirectcd &Dd inCerlinsd in order to 
monld it to tba UugOBge, the mniinen, and the feelings of the 
period and of tbe district to whioh it refers' (Titlub'b Lije 
of SttrtecM, prefiied to the fourth volume of his Iti$tory of 

V p. 101.] 

> [Ono of the houH of ThirlmtU. mentioned in thia ballad, and 
in the notei to it, Bgnrei in Sir Walter Soott'i lait novel, CatOe 
Dangetvui, — J. G. L.] 



THE DEATH OF 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH 

I 

Hoot awa\ lads, hoot awa\ 

Ha** ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirlwalls, 

and a\ 
Ha** set upon Albany ^ Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh ? 

There was Willimoteswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawdon, and Will of the Wa\ 

I canno tell a% I canno tell a\ 
And mony a mair that the deil may knaw. 

II 

The auld man went down, but Nicol, his son. 
Ran away afore the fight was begun ; 

And he run, and he run. 

And afbre they were done. 
There was many a Featherston gat sic a stun. 
As never was seen since the world begun. 

1 Pronounced Atbbony, 



w 
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I amm> teD m\ I catOiD tell m\ 
Sooe g>l a iik^p.^ md mhhc |^ ■ daw: 
But ton" gnro ok Ft rtiir prt nut jmuc 
jmm-— 

\itxi, uid *^'-*^ KBd a.'- 
SonegKt a hurt, sad aone gat nne : 
Sbm fand bunoK, and aoBe ^ tbCm? 

m 
Anegat « twist o'de exngi* 
Aite pal K bonci* o" tiv wKtac;* 
SviTT Hav eat lamed of a 1^. 
tiK^ svjx ia£ valiovmf' *— "— 




Hoot, Iwot tihe raid an 's d 

Imx im mow wT tit bixdcMni — be s aauuimlul 

in kj an best IhkibK, 
Hun fElsaarv gnde-oaa aftoe it be nji^ 



Hoc avav, lads, boo a««v. 
Wr V a' be bai^!«d if we stvr. 
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Tak^ up the dead man, and lay him anent the 
bigging : 

Here ''s the Bailey o' Haltwhistle,^ 
Wi' his great bulFs pizzle. 
That supped up the broo\ and syne — in the 
piggin.« 

1 Bailey o* HaUwhiHU.— The Bailie of Haltwhistle seems to 
have arrived when the fray was over. This supporter of social 
order is treated with charaoteristic irreverence by the mosstroop- 
ingpoet. 

* An iron pot with two ears. 
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NOTE 



DEATH OF FEATHERSTONHAUGH 

In explanation of this ancient ditty, Mr. Surtees has 
fiirniHhed me with the foUowiDg local memorandum : 
Willimoteswick, now more commoiUy called Ridley Hall, 
is situated at the confluence of the Allou and Tyne, and 
was the chief seat of the ancient family of RidJey- 
Hardriding' Dick is not an epithet Tefening to horseman- 
ahip, but means Richard Ridley of Hardriding', the seat 
of Another family of that name, which, in the time of 
Charles i., was sold on accouut of enpenaes incurred by 
the loyalty of the proprietor, the immediate ancestor of 
Sir Matthew Ridley. ^Vill of the Wa' seems to be 
William Ridley of Walltown, so called from its situation 
on the great Roman wall. Thirlwall Castle, whence the 
clan of Thirlwalla derived their name, is situated on the 
small river of Tippell, near the western boundary of 
Northumberland. It is near the wall, and takes its name 
from the rampart having been thirled, i.e. pierced, or 
breached, in its vicinity. Featherston Castle lies south 
of the Tyne, towards Alston-Moor. Albany Feather- 
stonhaugh, the chief of that ancient family, made a 
figure in the reign of Ekiward vi. A feud did certainly 
exist between the Ridleys and Featherstones, productive 
of such consequences as the ballad narrates. '24lh Oct. 
22do Heurici 8m Inqaititio capl. apud HaudtehiHle, tup. 
ttitum corput Alexandri Feathemton, Gen. apud Qnntil- 
havgh fttoniet interferti 21 Oct. prr Nicolaum Ridley de 
Unthanke, Gent Hugon Rtdle, Xieoiaum fUdle, rl aRot 
ejufdem nominii.' Nor were the Featherstones without 
their revenge ; for 3ff° Henrici 8vi, we have — ' Ullagatio 
yicolai Feathertton, ae Thomte Ngxon, etc, pro homieidio 
WiUmi. Kidle de Morait.' 



I 



HOBBIE NOBLE 



We have seen the hero of this ballad aet a distin- 
guished part in the deliverance of Jock o' the Side, 
and are now to leam ihe ungrateful return which 
the Armstrongs made him for his faithful services.^ 
Halbert, or Hobbie Noble, appears to have been 
one of those numerous English outlaws, who, being 
forced to fly their own country, had established 
themselves on the Scottish Borders. As Hobbie 
continued his depredations upon the English, they 

1 Thu niginal editor of the Beliqvtt of Ancient Poetry ham 
BOtieed tlie perfidy of tliin dui in auollier imUnoe ; the deliTei7 
of Uk buiiibed Earl of North umberluid into the bknib of tbe 
Sootliih regent, by Hector of HvcUv. kd AnDatrang, with vfaom 
he bad ta^D refuge. — Seit^uet of Aneitnt Foetrp. tdL L p. S83. 
— Tbit Heetor of Hvelaw leems to bare been an Englisbmaa, or 
under Engliih ueuranu ; for he ii one of those igainit whom 
Idli were exhibited br llie Seottiib somimniDnen. to tbe lord 
hiihap of Cu-IiKle.— /nfrnfuclKm Co Uk BUttrrji of WcOmordani 
i. p. Bl. In the lin of Borderen, 1597, BecKir of 
with tbe Griefi uid Cnti of H>relmw. kIbo fieora h ma 
It of the DebBteable lAnd. It would ^>peBr, from a 
^■nUil uiv e t-li ie in the Kaitlaud aa. againit the recent, and thoM 
wfea Mmmd ^> the nnftH-timau Ead to Si^ieth, that Hecur 
kad bean calltf f^ ^^^^ tnacbery, to redeem Ihe pladgc which 
had beea eiaeted tram him for hii peaeeahle demeanom. Tlie 
jMwt nj> ^lat tlie pei£df of Horton aixi Loeblerin was wane 

'The tnitoor Eckie of Harelsw, 
That ■>;■ be HOld him U. ' .' \ . 

Yaat deed it war. at all the world doet know- 
Tea nalliiiig can bnt eoratiee alledge.' 

TO*"* Maitiand i*omu, roL iL p. S90. 

of Hector isiong tbe tqI^u- 
maj eore nill further to illuitrate the 
apsa Ibat (abjeet. poblithed is the Mtiiqtta. 
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bribed some of his hosts, the Armstrongs, to decoy 
him into England, under pretence of a predatory 
expedition. He was there delivered, by his treach- 
erous companions, into the hands of the officers 
of justice, by whom he was conducted to Carlisle, 
and executed next morning. The Laird of Man- 
gerton, with whom Hobble was in high favour, is 
said to have taken a severe revenge upon the traitors 
who betrayed him. The principal contriver of the 
scheme, called here Sim o' the Maynes, fled into 
England from the resentment of his chief; but 
experienced there the common fate of a traitor, 
being himself executed at Carlisle, about two months 
after Hobbie's death. Such is, at least, the tradition 
of Liddesdale. Sim o' the Maynes appears among 
the Armstrongs of Whitauch, in Liddesdale, in the 
list of elans so often alluded to. 

Kershope-bum, where Hobbie met bis treacherous 
companions, falls into the Liddel, from the English 
side, at a place called Tumersholm, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, tumeys and games of chivalry were 
often solemnised. The Mains was anciently a 
border-keep, near Castletown, on the north side of 
the Liddel, but is now totally demolished. 

AsUerton is an old castle, now ruinous, situated 
in the wilds of Cumberland, about seventeen miles 
north-east of Carlisle, amidst that mountainous and 
desolate tract of country, bordering upon Liddes- 
dale, emphatically termed the Waste of Bewcastle. 
Conscouthart Green, and Rodric-haugh, and the 
Foulbogshiel, are the names of places in the same 
wilds, through which the Scottish plunderers gener- 
ally made their raids upon England ; as appears 
from the following passage in a letter from William, 
Lord Dacre, to Cardinal Wolsey, 18th July 1588; 



Appendix to Pinkerton's Scotland, v. IS, No. zix. 
' Like it also your grace, seeing the disordour within 
Scotlaund, and that all the mysguyded men. Bor- 
derers of the same, inhabiting within Eskdale, 
Ewsdale, Walghopedale, Liddesdale, and a part of 
Tividale, foranempt Be w caste lid ale, and a part of 
the Middle Marches of this the King's Bordours, 
entres not this West and Middle Marches, to do any 
attemptate to the King our said soveraine's subjects: 
but thaye come throrow Bewcastelldale, and re- 
tomes, for the most part, the same waye agayne.' 

Willeva and Speir Edom are small districts in 
Bewcastledale, through which also the Harthe-bum 
takes its course. 

Of the castle of Mangertoun, so often mentioned 
in these ballads, there are very few vestiges. It 
was situated on the banks of the Liddel, below 
Castletown. In the wall of a neighbouring mill, 
which has been entirely built from the ruins of the 
tower, there is a remarkable stone, bearing the arms 
of the lairds of Mangertoun, and a long broad-sword, 
with the figures 1583 ; probably the date of build- 
ing, or repairing, the castle. On each side of the 
shield are the letters S. A. and E. E., standing 
probably for Simon Armstrong, and Elizabeth 
Elliot. Such is the only memorial of the Laird of 
Mangertoun, except those rude ballads, which the 
Editor now offers to the public. 

[The Nobles inhabited Bewcastle, and the name 
Hobbie occurs in the list of the Clan in 1583 (Border 
Papers, ii. p. 134) ; but on the supposition that the 
rescue of Jock o' the Side took place at the early 
date already mentioned, the following ballad is 
probably founded on the circumstances connected 
with the surrender of Sir William Lisle and his 
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conveyance to Newcastle. It is, however, worth 
noting that on 17th September 1528^ Northumber- 
land thus reports to Wolsey : 'Sir Ralph Fenwik 
lately stopped an invasion from Lyddersdale, and 
took prisoner Edmund Noble^ the chief outlaw the 
King had in Scotland^ who will be put to execution * 
{Letter* and Papers, Henry viii., vol. iv.. No. 4n^l)> 
With the Armstrongs Noble may have been con- 
cerned in the slaying of ' Michael of Winfield ' {ante^ 
p. 99), who in the Percy version is called ' Peeter 
a Whifeild/ and was therefore probably the same 
person as the ' Peter of Whitfield ' of stanza ix. 

Child sUtes {Ballads, iv. 1) that Scott does not 
mention his source ; but he mentions in introduction 
to 'Dick o' the Cow/ that it is Caw's Museum, 
For another version in the Percy Papers, see 
Child's Ballads, iv. 3-4.] 
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Foul fa^ the breast first Treason bred in ! 

That Liddesdale may safely say : 
For in it there was baith meat and drink, 

And com imto our geldings gay. 

n 

And we were a^ stout-hearted men,^ 
As England she might ' often say ; 

But now we may turn our backs and flee, 
Since brave Noble is sold ^ away. 

Ill 

Now Hobbie was an English man, 
And bom into Bewcastle dale ; 

But his misdeeds they were sae great, 
They banished him to Liddesdale. 

IV 

At Eershope foot the tryst was set, 

Eershope of the lilye lee ; 
And there was traitor Sim o^ the Mains, 

And with him a private companie. 

^ ['We were stout-hearted men and true.* — Caw.] • [*it 
did.*-Cbw.] » [•sold.*-Caw.] 
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Then Hobbie has graithed his body fair, 
Baith wi' the iron and wi' the steil ; ^ 

And he has ta'^en ' out his fringed grey, 

And there, brave Hobbie, he rade him weel. 

VI 

Then Hobbie is down the water gane, 

E^en as fast as he could hie ; ' 
Tho'' a** should hae ^ bursten and broken their 
hearts, 

Frae that riding-tryst he wad na be/ 

VII 

* Weel be ye met,® my feres ^ five ! 

And now,^ what is your will wi' me ? ' 
Then they cried a"*, wi' ae consent, 

* Thou 'rt welcome here, brave Noble, to me. 

VIII 

' Wilt thou with us into England ride. 
And thy safe warrand we will be ? 

If we get a horse, worth a himdred poimd, 
Upon his back thou sune sail be.'® 

^ ['I wat it was wi' baith good iron and steeL* — Caw.] 
« [*pull»d.'— Caw.] » [»may drie.'— Caw.] * [*Tho* they 
should a'.'— Caw.] » [» pj-^e that tryst Noble he would not be.' 
— Caw.] *[* Weel may ye be.* — Caw.] "^ Feres, companions. 
8 [* aye.'— Caw.] » [* that thou shalt be.'— Caw.] 
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rx 
' I dare not hy day • into England ride ; 

The Land-Serjeant has me at feid : 
And I know not what evil may betide. 

For Peter of Whitfield, his brother, is dead. 

X 

'And Anton Shiel he loves not me, 
For I gat twa drifts o' his sheep ;^ 

The great Earl of Whitfield loves me not. 
For nae gear frae me he e'er could keep. 

XI 

' But will ye stay till the day gae down, 
Until the night come o'er the grund, 

And I'll be a guide worth ony twa, 
That may in Liddesdale be found. 

XII 

' Tho' the night be black ^ as pick and tar, 
I ""ll guide ye o'er yon hill sae hie ; ' 

And bring ye a' in safety back, 
If ye 'II be true, and follow me,' 



He has guided them o'er moss and muir, 
O'er hill and hope, and mony a down ; 

Until they came * to the Foulbogshiel, 

And there, brave Noble, he lighted down. 

' [■! dare not with jou.'— Caw.] ' ['For two dritta of hi* 

■lieep 1 gat.'~Caw.] ' ['Thoiigb dark the night.'— C«w.] 

' ['I'Uleftd you o'er j-oDhUlafu' hie.'— Caw.] • ["fill tW 

•ome.'-Caw.] 
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But ^ word is gane to the Land-Serjeant, 
In Askerton where that he lay — 

'The deer, that ye hae hunted sae* lang. 
Is seen into the Waste this day.' 



' The Hobbie Noble is that deer ! 

I Wftt he carries the style fu' hie ; 
Aft has he driven our bluidhounds back,* 

And set ourselves* at little lee. 



' Gar warn the bows of Hartlie-bum ; 

See they sharp their arrows on the wa" : 
Warn Willeva and Speir Edom, 

And see the mom they meet me a\ 



' Gea meet me on the Rodric-haugh, 

And see it be by break o' day ; 
And we will on to Conscouthart-green, 

For* there, I think, we'll get our prey.' 
XVI II 
Then Hobbie Noble has dreimit a dreim. 

In the Foulbogshiel, where that he lay ; 
He dreimit' his horse was aneith him shot, 

And he htmsetf got hard away. 

• (' Then.'— C«w.] » [C»w omiu ' i 
yonr iliragh-hauDdi fakdc'— C»w.] 
• ['And.'— Our,] • ['Ihoughl.'— C 
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XIX 

The cocks could craw, the day could daw,i 
And I wot sae even fell down the rain ; 

Had Hobbie na ^ wakened at that time, 
In the Foulbogshiel he had been ta^en or 
slain. 

XX 

* Awake, awake,^ my feres five ! 

I true ^ here makes a fu^ ill day ; 
Yet ^ the worst cloak o^ this company, 
I hope, shall cross the Waste this day/ 

XXI 

Now Hobbie thought the gates were clear ; 

But, ever alas ! it was na sae : 
They were beset by cruel men and keen, 

That away brave Hobbie might na^ gae. 

XXII 

* Yet follow me, my feres five. 

And see ye keip of me ^ gude ray ; 

^ [*erow, and the daj oonld dawn.* — Oaw. Bums nifliaed thii 
line for 'Willie BreVd,' and apparently Soott borrowed *daw' 
firam BornB. A similar line is introduced in *The Wife of Usher's 
WelL' In the 1833 edition of the MinttreUy, "goad* is substi- 
tuted for 'could/ with the explanation that it means 'began'; 
but the alteration— whether bj Scott or Lockhart— being due 
to a misunderstanding, it cannot bo accepted.] * [' If Hobbie 
bad no.'— Caw.] > ['Get up, get up.'— Caw.] * ['For I 
wat'— Caw.] » [• And.'— Caw.] « ['could not-'-Oaw.] 

' ['And see of me ye keep.' — Caw.] 
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And the worst tioak o' this conpanr 

Eren vet mar cross ' the Waste tluE cUt.' 



Bat tbe Ljuid-Se^ettnt''E nten came* Hobfa 

bdbrc. 
Tile tnutor Sim came Hobble * bc^im'. 
So bad Noble been * wight as W&Uace was, 
Avav, alas ! he tui^t na vin.^ 



Ilieii Hobbie had but a laddie'e Eword : 
But he did inair than a laddie^ deed : 
For that sword had desr'd " Consoouthart- 



green. 
Had it not broke o 



' Jerswig^iam'B head. 



Ilien tber hae ta'en brave Hobbie Noble, 
Wi ''g ain bowstring they band him sae ; 

But hie gentle h«u-t " was ne'er sae sair. 

As when his ain five bomid him on the brae. 



Titej bae tA'en him on for west Carlisle ; 
Ther asked him, if he kend the way f 

' ['I hope ifa^ anL— C^w.] I llhim «M btaft 
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Tho^ much ^ he thought, yet little he said ; 
He knew the gate ^ as weel as they. 

XXVII 

They hae ta'en him up the Ricker-gate ; * 
The wives they cast their windows wide : 

And every * wife to another can say, 

^ That ^s the man loosed Jock o** the Side ! ^ 

xxvin 

* Fy on ye, women ! why ca** ye me man ? 

For it ^s nae man that I ^m used like ; 
I am but like a forfoughen ^ hound. 

Has been fighting in a dirty syke.**® 

XXIX 

They hae had him up thro** Carlisle town, 
And set him by the chimney fire ; 

They gave brave Noble a loaf to eat, 
And that was little his desire. 



XXX 

They gave him a wheaten loaf to eat. 

And after that a can of beer ; 
And they a** cried, with one ^ consent, 

* Eat, brave Noble, and make gude cheir ! 

1 ['Whatever/— C»w.] * [*way.'— Caw.] s [A street in 

CarlUle.] * ['ilka.*— Caw.] • Forfoughen, quite fatigaed. 
• Syke, ditch. ' [• Then they cried a* wi* ae.'— Caw.] 




1^ I Otek ^wi 111 v>r tiw • 
7^«d tee teMved * me hd aim. 
Kr ft' tfae jBvwl o' Ckristsbc 



* And ffliv Uiee wel, n^rpet ' lidilMdale ! 

But!) tbe hie lud «nd the U« : 
Keep Te weel ftmi- tbe t«it»r lA«ns ! 

For good Hid pwu" Hell mil w a". 
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' Yet wad I mtfaer ^ be ca^d Hobbie Noble, 
In Carlisle, where be suffers for bis fiui'^t, 

'Tliaii I'd be< ca'd the traitor Mains, 

That eats and drinks o' the meal and maut.'' 



1 [' I hftd nOka.'-C^w.] > [' Before I were.'— Caw.] 



NOTES 

(IN 

HOHBIK NOBLE 

WhUM4 W ^)a«an«4 hy Mr. Kllw of Otterboiinie 
U^ b<» « UftUt^ «ui4 t^ih»t wUd matHMTiid dwtrlct in the 
<^lf^Mii<^ »imll^wt^t |iMrt» of NoTtKumWrluMl, tlw pro- 
|MrWl^ of whkli lo^rhl iMturolly Im^ coiM tlie Lord, 
IW^ w^i ISkH of Wh^U&old. I »w»|i9ct« liov«Y«r« tlMt 
tW n^iWr^ WMny Imyip 4f^vmi|>ttNl \h» jtnwl Ralpk Wliil- 
IMd iolo IfUri of WKUlMO. ^r M«llWw WIdtMd of 
WIUliMd ^ttm $^Ht of NortKuwWrUtMi in 14^ ami 
^J|^ <W(^lt^ v^dkiliioMt^ in IW diMoiiy IfWm tW r«i|pii of 
HWIvM^ ^^ ^\ «Vool iMHy YiNur^ $UKi^ [$«rliM» $n|r- 
^<N^ ^ v^mtW ' it*^ in ^HiNx«^' Hisii^ 4(^'l^6Hbttm« it. 18X 
X. ^-.x <Hkii1vyr of ^f/^Affm <q^' Iffiis^ ^fnqf/fism^ «nollwr toqpifatn*- 

vif WlKiiQi^ >Ki<4^ vrMVjjy!^ ^xM xiNuHk^ [<Mur^]^ mhI aftinr 
k>M« :iMn4#<r/D ^»Mujl)ii«(' i)itJii>irQr. tttk. tdifib tdltf^ Ulinii£braai£. 
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th« purtoit Mid d«l«ctkm of marmud«f«« Xmihi* ftft^ 
turbet, mmi imp fdkii tmrnem tiMMmtiifm^ mil Aiwi^iMt 
froMwiiififf nmi 'imn^^ Mf ivif H^Miff ttm M^rvMii^. ~- JnyNiiii 
lfi^^0ftefefii» lib. 4tu», c«(K 32. And. «n liiti» m l(il<l, 
there wm an order from the Kin|r'« commii«ioner« of 
the northern countic*, that a certain number of i^oiiirh* 
hounds should be maintained In ererjr district of l.\im- 
berland, bordering upon Sratland. Thejr were of ftfeat 
value, beinir sometime* sold lor a hundred crowns.— 
BjrpofiHom ^f BImeu** ^lAw. r^ttt Siiktdak. The breed 
of this safcacious animal, which could trace the human 
footstep with the most unerring accurac)', b now nearljr 
extinct 



VOL. II. 



KOOKHOPE KYDE 

This is a Bishopric Border song, composed in 1596, 
taken down from the chanting of George Colling- 
wood the elder, late of Boltsbum, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rjhope, who was interred at Stanhope, the 
I6th December 1785. 

Rookhope is the name of a valley about five miles 
in length ; at the termination of which, Rookhope- 
burn empties itself into the river Wear : the dale 
lies in the north part of the parish of Stanhope, in 
Weardale. Rook hope- head is the top of the vale. 
The ballad derives some additional interest, from 
the date of the event being so precisely ascertained 
to be the Gth December 1572, when the Tjnedale 
robbers, taking advantage of the public confusion 
occasioned by the rebellion of Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, and which particularly affected 
the Bishopric of Durham, determined to make 
this foray into Weardale. The late eminent anti- 
quary, Joseph Ritson, took down this ballad from 
the mouth of the reciter, and printed it as part of 
an intended collection of Border ballads, which was 
never published. His nephew, Mr, Frank, was so 
good as to favour me with the copy from which it 
is here given. To the illustrations of Mr. Ritson, 
I have been enabled to add those of my friend 
Mr. Surtees. [The ballad is included in The 
BUhopric Garland, ed. Ritson, ' Stockton, printed for 
R. Christopher, 1784'; a 'new edition corrected, 
Newcastle: printed by Hall and Elliot, 1792," and 
reprinted, ' London : for R. Triphook, St. James's 
Street, ISO!).' Scott's amendments are very slight.'] 



ROOKHOPE RYDE 



RooKHOPE stands in a pleasant place. 
If the false thieves wad let it be, 

But away they steal our goods apace, 
And ever an ill death may they dee ! 

II 

And so is the man of Thirlwall and Willie- 
haver, 

And all their companies thereabout. 
That is minded to do mischief. 

And at their stealing stands not out. 

Ill 

But yet we will not slander them all, 
For there is of them good enow ; 

It is a sore consumed tree 

That on it bears not one fresh bough. 

IV 

Lord Grod ! is not this a pitiful case. 

That men dare not drive their goods to the 
fell, 

But limmer thieves drives them away. 
That fears neither heaven nor hell ? 
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Lord, send us peace into the realm, 
That every man may live on his own ! 

I trust to Grod, if it be his will, 

That Weardale men may never be over- 
thrown, 

VI 

For great troubles they Ve had in hand. 

With Borderers pricking hither and thither. 

But the greatest fray that e^er they had. 
Was with the men of Thirlwall and Willie- 
haver. 

VII 

They gather^ together so royally, 

The stoutest men and the best in gear ; 

And he that rade not on a horse, 
I wat he rade on a weel-fed mear. 

VIII 

So in the morning, before they came out, 
So weel I wot they broke their fast ; 

In the forenoon they came unto a bye feU, 
^Vhere some of them did eat their last.^ 

IX 

When they had eaten aye and done. 

They sayM some captains here needs must be : 

1 This would be about eleven o'clock, the uiual dinner-hour in 
that period. 
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Then they choosed forth Harry Corbyl, 
And * Sjrmon Fell,' and Martin Ridley. 



Then o'er the moss, where as they came, 

With many a brank and whew, 
One of them could to another say, 

^ I think this day we are men enew.' 

XI 

* For Weardale-men have a journey ta'en, 

They are so far out o'er yon fell, 
That some of them 's with the two earls. 
And others fast in Bernard Castell.' 

XII 

* There we shall get gear enough. 

For there is nane but women at hame ; 
The sorrowful fend that they can make. 
Is loudly ^ cries as they were slain.' 

XIII 

Then in at Rookhope-head they came. 

And there they thought tul a' had their 
prey. 

But they were spy'd coming over the Dry-rig, 
Soon upon Saint Nicholas' day.'^ 

1 This is BtiU the phraseology of Westmoreland; a poorly 
man. a tofUy day, and the like. * [The 6th December.] 
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Tlien in at Rookbc^-bead tbey came. 

They ran the forest hut a mile ; 

Thev gather'd together in four hours 

Six hundred sheep within a while. 



And horses 1 trow they gat, 

But either ane or twa. 
And they gat them all but ane 

That belanged to great Rowley. 



That Rowley was the first man that did 
them spy, 

With that he raised a mighty cry; 
The cry it came down Rookhope hum, 

And spread through Weardale hasteyly. 



Then word came to the haililTs house 
At the East-gate, where he did dwell ; 

He was walk'd out to the Smale-buma, 
Which stands above the Hanging-well 



' A pUm in the neighbourhDod of Eut-gnte, knowii at pre- 
Kmt, M well u the Dry-rig, or Smkle'buroB ; being the piopertj 
of lit. Robert RiohudKin, b; InheriUnoe. liuoe before 15S3. — 
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xvm 
His wife was wae when she heard tell, 

So well she wist her husband wanted gear; 
She gar'd saddle him his horse in haste. 
And neither forget sword, jack,^ nor 
spear. 



r 



The bailiff got wit before his gear came, 
That such news was in the land, 

He was sore troubled in his heart. 
That on no earth that he could stand. 



His brother was hurt three days before. 
With limmer thieves that did him prick ; 

Nineteen bloody wounds lay him upon. 
What ferly was 't that he lay sick ? 



But yet the bailiff shrinked nought, 
But fast after them he did hye, 

And so did all his neighbours near. 
That went to bear him company. 

' & juket, or short coat, plated or iiutitched with until pieces 
iron, and uinally worn hy the paaaaDtry of the Border in 
e to place, an well ae in tbeir oocaaioual 
with the Diau-troDperB, who were most properlj 
•quipped with Che aune tort of hameaa. — Rmon. 
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XXII 
But when the bailiiF was gathered. 

And all his company, 
They were number'd to never a man 

But forty under fifty. 

The thieves was numbered a hundred men, 

I wat they were not of the worst : 
That could be choosed out of Tbirlwall and 

Willie-haver, 
I trow they were the very first.' 

XXIV 
But all that was in Kookhope-head, 

And all that was i' Nuketon-cleugh, 
Where Weardale-men o'ertook the thieves, 

And there they gave them fighting eneugh. 

XXV 

So sore they made them fain to flee. 

As many was a' out of hand. 
And, for tul have been at home again. 

They would have been in iron bands. 

XXVI 
And for the space of long seven years 

As sore they inighten a" had their lives. 
But there was never one of them 

That ever thought to have seen their wives. 
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XSVII 

About the time the fray began, 
I trow it lasted but an hour, 

Till many a man lay weaponless, 

And was sore wounded in that stour. 

X.WIII 

Also before that hour was done. 
Four of the thieves were slain, 

Besides all those that wounded were. 
And eleven prisoners there was ta'en. 



George Carrick, and his brother £die. 
Them two, I wot, they were both slain ; 

Harry Corbyl, and Lennie Carrick, 
Bore them company in their pain. 



One of our Weardale-nien was slain, 
Rowland Emerson his name hight; 

I trust to God bis soul is well, 
Because he fought unto the right. 



But thus they say"d, ' We '11 not depart 
Wbile we have one : — Speed back again ! 

And when they came amongst the dead mei 
There they found George Carrick slain. 
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XXXII 

And when they found George Carrick slain, 
I wot it went well near their hecut ; 

Lord, let them never make a better end. 
That comes to play them sicken a part. 

XXXIII 

I trust to God, no more they shaU, 
Except it be one for a great chance ; 

For Grod will punish all those 
With a great heavy pestilence. 

XXXIV 

Thir limmer thieves, they have good hearts, 
They never think to be o"*erthrown ; 

Three banners against Weardale-men they 
bare. 
As if the world had been all their own. 

XXXV 

Thir Weardale-men, they have good hearts. 

They are as stiff as any tree ; 
For, if they M every one been slain» 

Never a foot back man would flee. 

XXXVI 

And such a storm amongst them fell, 
As I think you never heard the like ; 

For he that bears his head so high, 
He oft-times falls into the dyke. 
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And 10 w the man of ThirlimU.—»t. ii. I. 1. 
Thirtwall, or niirlitwall, is said by Fordun, the 
Scottish hiiitoriBD, to be a name given to the Picts' 
or Roman wall, from its having been thirled, or per~ 
forat^d, in ancieut times, by tlie Scots and Picts. Wya- 
toun also, who most probably copied Fordun, calls it 
Thtrlwall. Thirlwall Castle, though in a veiy ruinous 
condition, is still standing by the site of this famous 
wall, upon the river Tippal. It gave name to the 
audeat fiimily, De Thtrlwall. — [Rikon.] [Sir John 
Thirlwall, of this family, is mentioned in Sir Walter 
Scott's last novel aa English Governor of Douglas Castle 
in the time of Robert Bruce. — J. G. L.] 

Willif-kaper.— St. ii. 1. 1. 
Willie-haver, or Willeva, is a small district or town- 
ship in the parish of Lanercost, near Qewcastledale, in 
Cumberland, mentioned iu the preceding ballad of 
' Hobbie Noble':— 

■Warn Willeva, aort Spear Edom, 

Thai some of them 'a vrilh the two earto.— St. xl 1. 3. 
The two earls were Thomas Percy, E^rl of Northum- 
berland, and Charles Nevil, Earl of Westtn ore laud, who, 
on the 16th of November 15(>9, at the head of their 
tenantry and others, took arms for the purpose of 
lilieratiug Mary Queen of Scots, and restoring the old 
religion. They besieged Barnard Castle, which wai, 
for eleven days, stoutly defended by Sir George Bowes, 
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1"* 



I 



who, afterward, beiii^ appointed the Queen's marahal, 
lumgeil the poor ronstables Rud pensautry by dozens in a 
day, to the amount of BOO. The Earl of Northumberland, 
betrayed by the Scots, with wliom he liad biken refug:e, 
«as beheaded nt York, on the 22iid of Auguitt 1G72 ; 
and the Earl of Westmoreland, deprived of the ancient 
and noble patrimony of the Nevils, and reduced to 
be^Cgsry, escaped over sea, into flanders, and died in 
misery EUid disgrace, being the last of his Ismily. See 
tiro ballads on this subject, in Percy's Collection (i. 
271, 281), and consider whether they be genuine. — 
RiTBON. [In thefoiio jis,, but altered in Percy's /Wi'tum.] 

Al the Batt-gale, inhere he did dvieU.—^t. xvii. I. 2. 

Now a straggling' village so called ; originaUy, it 

would seem, the gate-house, or ranger's lodge, at the 

east entTHDce of Stanhope-park. At some distance from 

this place U West-gate, so called for a similar reason. — 

'The mention of the bailiff's house at the East-gate is 
(were such a proof wanting) strongly indicative of the 
authenticity of the ballad. The family of Emerson of 
East-^th, a fief, if 1 may bo call it, held under the 
bishop, long exercised the office of bailiff of Wolsingliam, 
the chief town and borougli of Weardale, and of Forster, 
etc., under successive prelates ; and the present bishop's 
gamriieeper and ranger within Vfeardale may be said 
to claim his office by maternal descent, being Emerson 
Muschamp (another aucient name), and, though some- 
what shorn of his beams, the lineal heir of the old 
bwliffs of Weardale. ' Rub. Emerson Parcarius de Stau- 
hopp. 13 Aug, 7 Rob. Nevill Epi.— t'uthb. Emerson de 
Kastgat sub Porestar. Parci de Stauhopp. 1 Wolsey. — 
Lease of the East-gate to Mr. George Emerson for 30 
KM. per aun. 4 Ed. C. Bp. TunstaU.— Rob. 
Emerson de Eastgat. sede vacante p. depriv. Tunstall 
parcar. Dne Kegine. — Geo. et Kic. Emerson Ballivi de 
Wolsingham. 1 '1 .Sept. 1616, sicut Geo. Rolli vel. Rollands 
Emerson oiim teuuere.' — Subtees. [Sic] 



BARTHRAM'S DIRGE 

The following beautiful fragment was taken dowu 
by Mr. Surtees, from the recitation of Anne 
Douglas, an old woman, who weeded in his garden. 
It is imperfect, and the words within brackets were 
inserted by my correspondent, to supply such 
stanzas as the chauntress's memory left defective. 
The hero of the ditty, if the reciter be correct, was 
shot to death by nine brothers, whose sister he had 
seduced, but was afterwards buried at her request, 
near the usual place of meeting, which may account 
for his being laid not in holy ground, but beside 
the bum. The name of Barthram, or Bertram, 
would argue a Northumbrian origin, and there is, 
or was, a Headless Cross, among many so named 
near EUdon in Northumberland, But the mention 
of the Nine-Stsne Burn, and Nine-Stane Rig, seems 
to refer to those places in the vicinity of Hermitage 
Castle,' which is countenanced by the mentioning 
our Lady's Chapel. Perhaps the hero may have 
been an Englishman, and the lady a native of 
Scotland, which renders the catastrophe even more 
probable. The style of the ballad is rather Scottish 
than Northumbrian. They certainly did bury in 
former days near the Nine-Stane Bum; for the 
Editor remembers finding a small monumental 
cross, with initials, lying among the heather. It 
was so small, that, with the assistance of another 
gentleman, he easily placed it upright. 

1 Sec the Ballkd it ' Urd 8ouli»,' in vol- it. 
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[Regarding this clever forgery, Taylor {Life of 
SurieeSj p. 43) supplies the following note by the 
Rev. James Raine: ^I, one evenings in looking 
through Scott's Minstrelsy, wrote opposite to this 
dirge, "Ant Rob. out Diab," Surtees called shortly 
after, and poimcing upon the remark, justified me, 
by his conversation on the subject, in adding to my 
note " Ita, teste seipso." '] 
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They shot him dead at the Nine-Stone Rig, 

Beside the Headless Cross, 
And they left him lying in his blood, 

Upon the moor and moss. 



II 



They made a bier of the broken bough. 
The sauch and the aspin gray. 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And waked him there all day. 

Ill 

A lady came to that lonely bower. 

And threw her robes aside, 
She tore her ling [long] yellow hair, 

And knelt at Barthram'^s side. 

IV 

She bathM him in the Lady- Well 
His wounds so deep and sair. 

And she plaited a garland for his breast. 
And a garland for his hair. 
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They rowed him in a lily -sheet, 

And bare him to his earth, 
[And the Gray Friars sung the dead man's 
mass. 

As they passM the Chapel Garth.] 



They buried him at [the mirk] midnight, 
[AVhen the dew fell cold and still, 

^Vhen the as pin gray forgot to play. 
And the mist clung to the hill.] 



They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
By the edge of the Ninestone Bum, 

And they covered him [o'er with the heather- 
flower]. 
The moss and the [Lady] fern. 



A Grav Friar staid upon the grave, 
And sang till the morning tide. 

And a friar shall sing for Bartram's soul, 
While the Headless Cross shall bide.^ 



' Hr. Surte«a observes, on this pSBuge. tbat. I 
made b; the comnuBHoaen, on the dissolution ot 
Abbey, there is an item of a Chamiterjr, foi one 
daily, ad emcon lapidtam. Probably many of thei 
the like expiatory aolemnities for pertons Blain then 
VOL. II. 
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It niny perliaps be thought, that, from the near 
reHemblanoc which this ballad bears to ' Kinmont 
Willie," and ■ Jock o' the Side/ the Editor might have 
disptrnHcd with inserting it in this collection. But, 
nltlioiigh the incidents in these three ballads are 
almoHt the same, yet there is considerable variety 
in the language; and each contains minute particu- 
lari, highly chn met eristic of Border manners, which 
it Is the object of this publication to illustrate. 
Ca'fifld, or CalHctd, is a place in Wauchopdale, 
belo lifting of old to the Armstrongs. In the 
account betwixt the English and Scottish Marches, 
Jock and Geordie uf C«'field, there called Calfhill, 
•Tf repeatedly marked as delinquents. — HUtory 
4(f ff'titmarrlmU (titd CumherlaitdtVol. i. Introduction, 
p. SS. • MttiM Jvkm Uall.Jrom ike laigh Tii-ioldaU,' 
li iierhapn Jwhn Hall oS Newbigging, mentioned id 
tb« tlst itf Burder clans as one of the chief men of 
nanw T««idi»j{ on the Middle Marches in 1597. 
■|'he Kdilo* has been enabtcd to add sevewJ stansas 
li,i \\aa balhul, unc« |Hiblication of the first edition. 
Tttey were i>blained front re«ttatk>ii; and, as they 
wntrMt the brutal iuditfewncv trf the elder brother 
wilk the *v«l aud spifit of bis ftssiMiates, they iwld 
vmuiidembly lo tbe dNgmAtie clfeet af tbe wboie. 

fW v«tWMi in the fint e^tkn ()S0») ««s taken 
tCNM U* UfowUkkU m. TtuLf fKw fecitat'wv 
«bM»Ml ftoM Uy^Mk \X is cttnmta that, though 
flN^W M i »> My> ifti ItttMiit tvna is supeciur to that 
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of the Glenriddell ms.^ notwithstanding that the 
latter is quite up to the high average Glenriddell 
standard ; and it is scarcely possible therefore that 
Leyden sent the fragments to Scott exactly as he 
got them^ if he got them from a peasant. Scott's 
version is an artistic blend of the two, with emen- 
dations of his own, the result being an admir- 
ably compact and vivid narrative — greatly superior, 
we may be certain, to the original one. Another 
version sent to Percy in 1780 (Child's Ballads, iii. 
487-9) substantially agrees both with the Leyden and 
Glenriddell versions as regards the main facts, but 
it is at once tamer and more verbose, and doubtless 
more corrupt. Still more corrupt, or rather vile, 
are the Buchan-Motherwell versions, which also 
introduce stanzas from ' Jock o' the Side.' There 
is no record corroborating the ballad narrative 
except that Archie Armstrong, called Sym's Archie 
of Cowfield, appears in the list of fugitives from the 
Court held in Hawick on 26th August l605 {Reg. 
of the Privy Council, vii. 725). As John of Calffield 
is mentioned about the same time, it is probable 
that Calffield and Cowfield were different places. 
Nothing is known of any Archie of Calffield or 
Calfhill.] 
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As I was a-waJking mine alane, 
It was by the dawning of the day, 

I heard twa brithers make their mane, 
And I listened weel to what ^ they did say. 

II 
The youngest to the eldest said, 

^ Bly the and merrie how can we be ? ' 
There were three brithren of us bom, 

And ane of us is condemned to die.** 

Ill' 
* An^ ye wad be merrie, an^ ye wad be sad, 

What the better wad billy Archie be ? 
Unless I had thirty men to mysell. 

And a^ to ride in my cumpanie. 

rv 
Ten to hald the horses^ heads, 

And other ten the watch to be. 
And ten to break up the strong prison, 

Where billy * Archie he does lie.'* 

^ [*what' without the *to/— O., from which the stanza is 
taken.] ^ [This line is from L. The other lines are from 
G., where, however, L 1 reads * The eldest to the youngest,' etc] 
' [Stanzas iii. and iv. are from L., with slight emendations. In 
stanza iv. L 2, Scott substituted * the watch to be ' for * to walk 
alee.'] < BiUy, brother. 
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t1 



Then up and spak him mettled John Hall 
(The laT of Teviotdak are was he), 

^ An I had eleven men to mjsell^ 
It^s aje the twalt man I wad be.** 



▼I 



Hien up bespak him coarse Ca'field 
(I wot and little gode worth was heX 

* Thirty men is few anew. 

And a'' to ride in our companie/ 



There was horsings horsing in haste. 
And there was marcfatng on the lee ; 

Until thcT cam to M arrajwhate. 

And thcT fighted there rigiit speediHe* 

'Asmrth! asartbr* Dickie he cries, 
^ A smcthy a smith, right speediHe, 
To tens back the caaken of oar horses' 

For It's ixnkenaome^ we wad he/ 



^ pfMiii V. juid ^ are feom L.^ ami •viice 'iilfdr from tJMm 
m G^ wiiiaii iia» nodiixiff ahont ' onane C^'fieiiL*] ^ {ThiB 
is bnm. <-k^ with ^^iifjit amemJaoiina. ] ^ L'^^ Maaak ia 
fipHiL tisv, widi ' ■liiooa' tar ' teaz' ixiL X and ' nnlnmanmo w% 
toe ' iarmini vm msndixL L \. Thers is a amilar jcaaaa ia 
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IX ^ 
'There lives a smith on the water-side. 

Will shoe my little black mare for me ; 
And I've a crown in my pocket. 

And every groat of it I wad gie.' 



'The night is mirk, and it's very mirk, 
And by candle-light I canna weel see : 

The night is mirk, and it's very pit mirk, 
And there will never a nail ca' right for 



* Shame fa^ you and your trade baith, 

Canna beet^ a gude fellow by your 
mystery ! * 

But leeze me on thee, my little black mare, 
Thou's worth thy weight in gold to me.' 



There was horsing, horsing in haste. 
And there was marching upon the lee ; 

Until they cam to Dumfries port. 

And they lighted there right speedilie. 

>in L.. with slight 
* Mi/tlery. tr»de. 
9m» Shkbeipeue. ' [Thii atatm i) a, repetition, foe poetical 

effect, of itknia vii.. DumCrie* port being autxtituted for 
' Mumywii&te.' It to from O., with variBtiobL] 



• [Tbi> Btuiza in 




inanUryonesinL.] 


» [SUnoi. ,.-zi. 




3 Beet. sbel. aid. 
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' There "9 five of us will hold the horse. 
And other five will watchmeD be : 

But wha's the man, amang ye a*. 

Will gae to the Tolbooth door wi' nn 



O up tbeD spak him mettled John Hall 
(Prae the laigh Tiviotdale was he), 

'If it should cost my life this very night, 
I 'II gae to the Tolbooth door wi' thee.' 



' Be of gude cheir, now, Archie, lad ! 

Be of gude cheir, now, deir billy ! 
Work thou within, and we without. 

And the morn thou "se dine at CaTield w 



Jockie Hall stepped to the door, 
And he bended low back * his knee ; 

And he made the bolts, the door* hang on, 
Loup frae the wa'^ right wantonlie. 



I [Stanzai xiiL-xv, ara from O., witli alight emondktkiiu. ] 
* [Thii stuiis ia from G., with emendationi.) > ['IwDded 
it bMk upon.'— G.] * ['that the door.'— G.] » [■JumiJ (o 
tbB «■.'— G.] 
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He took the prisoner on his back, 

And down the Tolbooth stair cam he ; 

The black ' inare stood ready at the door, 
I wot a foot ne'er stirred she. 



They laid the links out ower her neck, 
And that was her gold twist to be ; * 

And they cam down thro' Dumfries toun, 
And wow but they cam speedilie. 



The live-lang night these twelve men rade, 
And aye till they were right wearie, 

Until they cam to the Murraywhate, 
And they lighted there right speedilie. 



' A smith ! a smith ! ' then Dickie he cries ; 

'A smith, a smith, right speedilie, 
To file the irons frae my dear brither 1 

For forward, forward ' we wad be.' 



> [Thii iUdia ii oompoQnded of seleatioiu from tvo O. itukzu.] 
' CKray-'-G-] = [From C "i'li emendation..] < Ths 
OdIA Tifut meuiB the nmftll gildwl chaing dnwn uirosa the 
oheit of a war-horse, ui a part of hia npaiiioD. ' [The first 
couplet in from L.] » [This ataiua is from O.. with ilight 

emendatioDB.] ■ [' For it i» forward.'— G.] 
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They hadna filed a shackle of iroD, 
A shackle of iron but barely thric, 

When out and spak young Simon brave, 
' O dinna ye see what I do see P 



' Lo ! yonder comes Lieutenant Gordon, 
Wi' a hundred men in hts cumpanie; 

This night will be our lyke-wake night. 
The mom the day we a' maun die.' 



there was mounting, mounting' in haite, 
And there was marching upon the lee ; 

Until they cam to Annan water, 
And it was flowing like the sea. 



' My mare is young and very skeigh,* 
And in o" the weil * she will drown me ; 

But ye 'II take mine, and I 'II Uke tldne, 
And sune through the water we sail be.* 

' IFran G., with ttaatimtioam.] > fThi trwt omplrt tn 

from G., aad the ■uad frafn L., tUA, kow«*n', in L 4 ha* 
*UkcM moor dop wtl Ht,'] ' ['moooU^'U Hoou'* (or 
'baniB('; tlia ""~*—«— ■, with tha oecpUca of '«•(«' [«r 
'rid^'bfromO.] • Bkti^ ihj. (TV «qnaloa !• Itoott'i 
for 'jooDx.' Thu and Ac two Mlowta^ Maocaa aiw from L| 
• Weil, eddy. 
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Then up and spak him, coarse Ca'^field 
(I wot and little gude worth was he). 

We had better lose ane than lose a^ the lave ; 
Well lose the prisoner, we ^11 gae free/ 



XXVI 



^ Shame fa** you and your lands baith ! 

Wad ye e^en ^ your lands to your bom billy ? 
But hey ! bear up, my bonnie black mare, 

And yet thro** the water we sail be/ 



XXVIl* 



Now they did swim that wan water. 
And wow but they swam bonnilie ; 

Until they cam to the other side, 

And they wrang their cloathes right drunkily. 



XXVIII 



* Come thro\ come thro\ Lieutenant Gordon ! 

Come thro' and drink some wine wi' me ! 
For there is an ale-house here hard by, 

And it shall not cost thee ae penny.' 



^ E'en^ even, put into comparison. ^ [This and the remaining 
■tanxas are almost verbally from G., some stanzas being, how- 
ever, omitted.] 
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XXIX 



^ ThroN^ me my irons,^ quo^ Lieutenant Gordon ; 

^ I wot they cost me dear eneugh.^ 
^ The shame a ma,*" quo** mettled John HaV 

*They^ll be gude shackles to my pleugh/ 

XXX- 

* Come thro\ come thro', Lieutenant Grordon ! 

Come thro^ and drink some wine wi^ me ! 
Yestreen I was your prisoner, 

But now this morning am I free/ 

1 [* Cries Jokie Ha'.'— G.] 



ARMSTRONG'S GOODNIGHT 



The foUowiag verses are said to have been com- 
posed by one of the Armstrongs executed for the 
murder of Sir John Carmichaet of Edrom, Warden 
of the Middle Marches (see Notes lo the 'Raid of 
the Reidswire," imte, p. 29). The tune is popular in 
Scotland ; but whether these are the original words, 
will admit of a doubt. 

[This fragment was first published in Herd's 
Scotlish Soiigt(m6), ii. 225, where it has no title. 
It was reprinted, set to the tune of the ' Last Good 
Night,' in Johnson's Scots Musical Museum, vol. a. 
(1788); and Stenhouse in his notes to the Museum 
states that it is 'said to be by Thomas Armstrong' ; 
but equally with Scott, he neglects to give his 
authority for this information. Whoever their 
author may have been, the verses are clearly 
beyond the art of any of the reiver Armstrongs ; 
even had there been any reason to suppose that the 
friends, as well as the foes, of Thomas — or any 
other reiver — -Armstrong, wished that ' he was 
away,' i.e. executetl. The words seem rather to 
have a Jacobite application, and may even have 
been suggested by the parting of Prince Charlie 
from his Highland protectors. In any case, they 
have a very close connection with a broadside in 
the Roxburghe Collection, c. 17-^0 {Roxburgke 
Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, viii. 312), which looks like a 
veiled Jacobite song. It is entitled 'Good Night, 
and God be with You all ; or the Neighbour's Fare- 
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well to his Frienils.' It consists of sis stanzas, and 
here are the first two : — 

'Now come is mj departio^ time 

And Iiere 1 utay no longer stay : 
There is do kind comrade of inin« 

But will desire I wereavajr. 
And if that time irill me permit, 

^Fhich from your compaujr doth call, 
And me ioforceth for to Ait, 

G«od ni^ht, and God be »itb rou all. 

' For here I prant tome time I spent 

In loving Idnd good company ; 
For all offences I repent. 

And wisheth now forgiven to be ; 
What I have done for want of vH 

To memorj 1 'II not recall ; 
I hope yon are mj friends aa yet. 

Good night, and God be with you all' 

This ballad was probably, however, modelled on 
an older dittj:. It is, [wrhaps, worth noting tfaat 
the ' Banishment of Poverty,' of the serenteentfa 
century, is written to the tnne of ' The Last Good- 
night ' 

Buchan published as the 'original Armstrong'* 
Goodnight ' an absurdly corropt rariation of the 
Boxburghe v 
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This night ^ is my departing night, 
Fore here nae langer must ' I stay ; 

There ^s neither friend nor ' foe o^ mine, 
But wishes me * away. 

II 

What I have done thro** ^ lack of wit, 

I never, never can recall ; 
I hope ye Ve a my friends as yet ; 

Goodnight and joy be with ® you all ! 



1 [* O this.'— Herd.] « [* maun.'— Herd.] » [* not a friend 
or.*— Herd.] *[* that I were.'— Herd.] » [*hae done for.'] 
« [* wi.'— Herd.] 
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AN ANCIENT BORDER GATHERING SONG 



FROM TRADITION 

Of all the Border ditties, which have fallen into the 
Editor's hands, this is by far the most uncouth and 
savage. It is usually chaunted in a sort of wild 
recitative, except the burden, which swells into 
a long and varied howl, not unlike to a view hollo'. 
The words, and the very great irregularity of Ihe 
stanza (if it deserves the name), sufficiently point 
out its intention and origin. An English woman, 
residing in Suport,i near the foot of the Kershope, 
having been plundered in the night by a band of 
the Scottish moss-troopers, is supposed to convoke 
her servants and friends for the pursuit, or Hot 
Trod \ upbraiding them, at the same time, in homely 
phrase, for their negligence and seeurity. The Hoi 
Trod was followed by the persons who had lost 
goods, with bloodhounds and horns, to raise the 
country to help. They also used to carry a 
wisp of straw at a spear head, and to r 

nitar to the Indian war-whoop. It appears, from 
articles made by the Wardens of the English 
Marches, September 12th, in 6th of Edward vi., that 
all, on this crj- being raised, were obliged to follow 
the fray, or chase, under pain of death. With 

' ['Souport ia > pUwe in Cumberland below Kirsop-fool, uiil 
' 'eLiddle-foot.'-NolBbj Captain RiJdaU.] 
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these explanations, the general purport of the 
ballad may be easily discovered^ though particular 
passages have become inexplicable^ probably 
through corruptions introduced by reciters. The 
present text is collected from four copies, which 
differed widely from each other. [One of the 
copies was that in the Glenriddell ms. It differs 
considerably in phraseology from that in the 
Minstrelstf, and lacks several stanzas* For list of 
the chief inhabitants of 'Souport' in 1583, see 
Border Papers, i. pp. 124-5.] 
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Sleef'ky Sim of the Lamb-hiU, 

And Buoriiig Jcxdk of Suport>mill, 

Ye are baitb right het and fou ; — 

But m J wae wakens na youL 

Last night I aaw a sorry sights 

Nought left me, o* four-aud'tweDty gudk ou«w 

and kye. 
My wed-ridden gelding, and a white <juey« 
But a toom byre ^ and a wide. 
And the twelve nog« ^ ou ilka vide. 

Fy, lad« ! dbout a^ a^ a^ a" a'^ 

My gear's a" g^ne. 

u 

Weel nuLv ve ken. 

Last night I wut right «carce v men : 
But Toppet Hob v ttif Mtuub iuid j^tH^tfi^sti'd w 
m\ faoutft bv tAwauat : 

I «et him ii) wear the 1"ot»?-uoot wj tli»r «|jeit.; 
whik J kept tiM: hau^ Quor wj' tli* ittu«* . 
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But they hae run him thro'' the thick o^ the thie, 

and broke his knee-pan. 
And the mergh ^ o"" his shin-bane has run down 

on his spur-leather whang : 
He ''s lame while he lives, and where'^er he may 

gang. 

Fy, lads ! shout a' a' a' a** a\ 

My gear ''s a!" gane. 

Ill 

But Peenye, my gude son, is out at the Hagbut- 

head, 
His een glittering for anger like a fiery gleed ; * 
Crying — * Mak sure the nooks 
Of Maky Vmuir crooks ; 
For the wily Scot takes by nooks, hooks, and 

crooks. 
Gin we meet a** together in a head the mom. 
We 11 be merry men/ 

Fy, lads ! shout a"" a** a'' a** a\ 
My gear ''s a' gane. 

IV 

There 's doughty Cuddy in the Heugh-head, 
Thou was aye gude at a need : 
With thy brock-skin bag at thy belt, 
Aye ready to mak a puir man help. 

^ Mergky uutow. > Fieiy gleed, * bar of iron fflainfig on 
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Thou maun awa** out to the Cauf-craigs, 
(Where anes ye lost your ain twa naigs), 
And there toom thy brock-skin bag. 

Fy, lads ! shout a^ a' a^ a^ a\ 

My gear 's a^ ta''en. 



Doughty Dan o' the Houlet Hirst, 

Thou was aye gude at a birst : 

Gude wi^ a bow, and better wi' a speir. 

The bauldest March-man that e'*er followed gear ; 

Come thou here. 

Fy, lads ! shout a"" a' a' a"" a\ 

My gear''s a^ gane. 

VI 

Rise, ye carle coopers, frae making o** kirns and 

tubs, 
In the Nicol forest woods. 
Your craft hasna left the value of an oak rod, 
But if you had had ony fear o^ God, 
Last night ye hadna slept sae sound, 
And let my gear be a^ ta''en. 

Fy, lads ! shout a' a^ a^ a' a\ 

My gear 's a' ta''en. 

VII 

Ah ! lads, we 11 fang them a** in a net ! 
For I hae a^ the fords o** Liddel set ; 
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The Dunkin, and the Door-loup, 

The Willie-ford, and the Water-Slack, 

The Black-rack and the Trout-dub of Liddel ; 

There stands John Forster wi^ five men at his 

back, 
Wr buft coat and cap of steil : 
Boo ! ca^ at them e^en, Jock ; 
That ford "s sicker,^ I wat weil, 

Fy, lads ! shout a' a' a' a' a\ 

My gear "s a' ta'en, 

viu 

Hoo! hoo! gar raise the Reid Souter, and 

Ringan's Wat, 
Wi^ a broad elshin ^ and a wicker ; 
I wat weil they ^U mak a ford sicker. 
Sae, whether they be Elliots or Armstrangs, 
Or rough-riding Scotts, or rude Johnstones, 
Or whether they be frae the Tarras or Evsdale, 
They maun turn and fight, or try the de^ o^ 

Liddel. 

Fy, lads ! shout a* a' a' a^ a\ 
My gear ^s a^ taVn« 

IX 

^ Ah ! but they will play ye another jigg> 
For they will out at the big rig. 
And thro^ at Fargy Grame^s gap."* 
But I hae another wile for that : 
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For I hae little Will, and stalwart Wat, 

And lang Aicky, in the Souter moor, 

Wi^ his sleuth-dog sits in his watch right sure ; 

ShouM the dog gie a bark, 

He ""U be out in his sark,^ 

And die or won. 

Fy, lads ! shout a' a' a' a' a\ 

My gear^s a** ta'*en. 

X 

Ha ! boys — I see a party appearing — wha'^s yon ! 
Methinks it^s the Captain of Bewcastle, and 

Jephtha'^s John, 
Coming down by the foul steps of Catlowdie^s 

loan: 
They ^11 make a^ sicker, come which way they 
will. 

Ha, lads ! shout a^ a^ a** a^ a\ 
My gear'^s a' ta'*en. 

XI 

Captain Musgrave, and a** his band. 
Are coming down by the Siller-strand, 
And the muckle toun-bell o^ Carlisle is rung : 
My gear was a' weel won. 

And before ifs carried o'er the Border, mony a 
man 's gae down. 

Fy, lads ! shout a' a' a' a' a , 

My gear 's a** gane. 

^ Sark, shirt. 
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NOTES 

OK 

THE FRAY OF SUPORT 

«4lNf th€^ I^Mm M|y PTMR' Mill M|^,— o^ IT« 1, 4* 

iiilkm. 

A W0o4 in Ctt«iberlaB4, in wliksli Svfori it aitwAed. 

1^ f iWif #1* tkej^^r^ 0^ LidM^mt,-^^ vii. L 2. 

Wtttidiiiiir ftirdb wM m rMidy mode of in i c nti e pUi y tiie 
mttwid^rt; Uie namosof tlie most noted ^urds miMn tiw 
liddel are rwated in this 



And tkm mt Fargjf Oratme^ffap,^^ ix. 1. a 

Feitrm Grmme of Sowport, » one of the c^uef mn «f 
that e)an, heeame fiecnntr to Lord Soroope far ^m fwid 
behavionr of his friends and dependants, Sih Jannaiy 
1 v(i2« — /wfr^wwiflftsii to jTtifafjf ^t f^^fttwuif^iuMi dw C^lMt* 
MHkmd, p. 111. [The FeifTM Oimaie rafarred to in ^M 
hallad was a hrodm- of IU<Abi4 4>aae of NuhiV) 

ytWfwft PtSp€T9y i» 12o).J 



W% jbtt itoart 4^99ifmkkt w&ttik ryfcf jiiy^— St. ik, L T. 

The sentinels, who, hv the March hnrs, were planted 
npon the Border each night, had nmiallT sleut h d o fa , or 
hloodhonnds, a)oa|r with them. -Set Nvoouia^V H nrdw 
Lmn. and Lonn W»AiimiN*« Iggfulfiswi in tm W^ ^ 

r/. 
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IfiT 



nr the Uoadhaaiid *« have mid •cunotkinfr Id IW 
Mtoa m ' BbIiMf Nohlr' ; hot «r imj. in M(<<lHmi, rafN- 
B the MIowtiM; pMtiea] dneripUMi nf Ihr qiulitiw wtd 
■CB af llMt cJafolar anianl ; 

' Upon Ap Imha 



Xhs •>«••■ at pMtaa. or Ana*'* 4nad oaanaBib 

T* iMri^ laiCM* Dm Iw^tT H*>h nfvd. 

!thae 4o^ • T*U<rtac n» : «*U B«tMd Md ikUra 

In all llv mjanow of tb«^ llic tpojl 

TbarmlT •sbnancB, fradt mkI mt tfaetr tpen. 

Vm nuov sxpert In VTen frandfnl nt 

nt ard Mob mt at aii. who bj tlir tail 

Xtiew hafk hi* lowliig jniie : to vain hit wiln. 

Id Tain the •hnltm oi ttar ooveriac nwk. 

Id Tain tlie HootT Gtooi) and mddr flaiiM*. 

Tliat iiaiMd from h» moutli : for wxid he paid 

9k torfch Ufe t a d«ht bow JDitlr dnc 

To WTDiis'd AJaidn. and aTenjin^ Beami '■ 

'VmSfd in the abadw of night, they ford ihr unam ; 
Then, prowling tar and near. «hai«W tliev snap 
Baamnca theii pny ; nor floika nor hsrdi. art mf^ 
Nor ttallf ynnan thr ataar. nor atrong harr'd dr>ota 
Saonrr tfar taTOuriCp hone. Soon as the mom 
B«TBala hii wronga, with ghaatlr vinagv wan 
Kw jdimder'd owoot (tauda. ao<I from his lips 
A. thoniand UinMijiQE curHti hum ibeii wnv. 
He oaUi Ina atoot alli«a, and in a line 
Hii fatjlhtnl honnd hF l«ad» : then, with a viil« 
Ttatt nxtara load hie rage, attentive ohoen. 
Soon the aagaoiomi famtB. hu eurbng tail 
Flouriah^d in ait, loT bending, pliu amtind 
Bii bnBT Doac the Aeaimrig vapour niDlta 
Inqoiaitive. nor leavH one rnrf untried ; 

Be»ta quick, hie uiuffling nose, his active tail. 
Attest hi> jov : then, viih deep-opening month 
"Hiat roake< the welkin tremlile. lie praolaimi 
The aadaaiont felon ! fool by fool he matlB 
Hii winding waj. wliQe all the liatmini sn^wd 
Ajipland hi* reaaoningi O'ei the watarj' fard. 
Dry landj' beatbi. uid itonj ban-en UIK 
O'ar beaWn tndd, vltb BM Mtd bew* dMilP'd 
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Uaerring he punuea ; dll. at the eot 
Arrived, and seiiing by his guilty throat 
The caitiff vile, redeema the captive prey ; 
So exquieitely delicate hi> senae ! ' 

3oi«bviijj'b Cha$e. 

Methink* il'« thf Captain of Bmecatlle, etc., 
Coming tlovm by the foul ilepa of Catlowdie'a han. 

-^t. I. U. 2-3. 
According to the late Glenriddel]'e uutes on this 
bsUad, the office of Captain of Bewcnstle was held by 
the chief of the Nizons. [See note to stania li.] 

Catlowdie is a Hmal) villa^ in C^uniberland, near the 
junction of the Esk and Liddel. [' ^V'here the lowest 
ford of Liddle water is.' — Note by Captain Riddell.] 

Captain Matgrart, and a' hit band. — St. xi. 1. 1. 
Thiij was probably the famous Captain Jack Musgrave, 
who had charge of the watch along the Cryssop, or 
Kershope, as appears from the order of the watches 
appointed by Lord Mliarton, when deputy-wudea- 
general, in the 6tb Edward vi. [The two last verses are 
probably vsriations of the same narrative. At any rate 
the office of CaptMU of Bewcastle was, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, held by the MuBgrare^] 



LORD JIAXWEIX^ GOODNIGHT 



NEVEB Ba<(WE rTBUS^aKD [U«] 



This beaatifal balbd b pablHknl fran a cti|ty iu 
Glennd<leU'i vsk.. witt lo^ie iligfat rarMtkws Aimu 
tnditkm. It allsdes to mw of the wii«t r^itwrti- 
able feuds upon tlie West Marcbrs. 

A.D. 1585, John, Lord Muwie^ll, or, u ho il;^'^' 
himself, Earl of Morton, having quarrcllml with th« 
Earl of Arran, reigning favwirile nf ,UniM vi., ami 
fallen, of course, under the displeasure of ttic murt, 
was denounced rebel. A commisHion was at«a glvni 
to the Laird of Johnstone, then Wanleii of the 
West Marches, to pursue and apprehend the ancient 
rival and enemy of his house. I'wti haiuU of 
mercenaries, commanded by Captalna Oanatixiii 
and Lammie, who were sent fntni l^litiburgh ti> 
support Johnstone, were attnckrd and cut tii 
pieees at Crawford-niuir, by Itohert Maxwell, 
natural brother to the chieftain;' who, folli>wlii(( 
Bp his advantage, burned Johnstone'* castle uf 
Locbwood, observing, with kavage fflee, tital he 
would give Lady Johnstone light eiioil|[fa by wblah 

■ II i> derniitlj to be vuksd U«t lU* 1^—1* («ha WM 
killed is tbe akiniiib) mm; ha** bua tlw «aM« adawMBb "iut, 
a, a,t d«T nHjmm lUfy'a Jhl r aa^ 'haa il»»»Mn[at ^afcyt 
taat»e. hi' JII-]-nl\ aiir it Jt mwll ■llfthlT T^ fflfrf fTTTJ-. Mil 

laiMl dcnri bdoit lis »a)irtli. as 4|<dwt Um* aU faawatii hw- 

Mlf H jmaoaei u jrc lijli' fwrw'* Ut^, iwm U, IM)T. 
It innilil be Mimt liAnflrai M know thM (te par bala uf (lii* 
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to 'set her hood.' In a subsequent conflict, John- 
stone himself was defeated, aiid made prisoner, and 
is said to have died of grief at the disgrace which 
he sustained. — See Spottiswoode and Johnstone's 
Huloriet, and Movsie'h Memoirs, ad annum 1585. 

By one of the revolutions, common in those days, 
Maxwell was soon after restored to the King's 
favour, ill his turn, and obtained the wardenry of 
the West Marches. A bond of alliance was sub- 
scribed by him, and by Sir James Johnstone, and 
for some time the two clans lived in harmony. In 
the year 1593, however, the hereditary feud was 
revived, on the following occasion : A band of 
marauders, of the clan Johnstone, drove a prey of 
cattle from the lands belonging to the Lairds 
of Crichton, Sanquhar, and Drumlanrig ; and 
defeated, with slaughter, the pursuers, who 
attempted to rescue their property. — [See the 
' I^ds of Wamphray,' ptui, p. 1S6.] The injured 
parties, being apprehensive that Maxwell would 
not cordially embrace their cause, on account of his 
late reconciliation with the Johnstones, endeavoured 
to overcome his reluctance, by offering to enter 
into bonds of manrent, and so to become his 
followers and liegemen ; he, on the other hand, 
granting to them a bond of maintenance, or pro- 
tection, by which he bound himself, in usual form, 
to maintain their quarrel against all mortals, saviug 
his loyalty. Thus, the most powerful and respect- 
able families in Dumfriesshire became, for a time, 
the vassals of Lord Maxwell- This secret alliance 
was discovered to Sir James Johnstone by the 
Lain) of Cummertrees, one of his own clan, though 
a retainer to Maxwell, Cummertrees even con- 
trived to possess himself of the bonds of manrent. 
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which he delivered to his chief. The petty w«Wkr« 
betwixt the riv«l barons was insUDtly renewed. 
Buccleach, a near relation of Juhnitunc, came tit 
his assistanee with his cUn. "the mo*l renowned 
freebooters (says a historian), the (icrcnt and 
bravest warriors, araonf; the Border trilM!*/ ' With 
Buccleuch aJso came the Elliots, Arin»trun|[i, mid 
Gnemes. Thus reinforced, Johnntinie lurjirlM-d 
and cut ta pieces a party of the Maxwell*, Mtatioiied 
at Lochmaben. On the other hand, I>ird MaKwirli, 
armed with the royal authority, and nuiMl*erliij{ 
among bis followers all the baroim uf Nilli»dale, dl** 
played his banner as the King't liruteiuuil, MxJ 
invaded Annaiulale at the head of 20UU lucii. lu 
those days, however, the ruyaJ aukpiee* mm>iu Iw 
have carried as little pwd fortune it» rUririlVit 
■trength with them. A devperatc auuHUA, ullii 
renowned in tradition, t4>ok plMw at Um lifytm 
Saudi, not far from Lurkxti^f, iu wfafu^ itlkmtmtt 
althoD^b tofenor in numben, pattiy ttf lib MTV 
eoodiict, putly by tike rakMtf «f lib Mm, piati » 
Aeaiiwe vietary. Uxi M«ra>cU^ • taU WM, tmd 
keufly aaMd, ww atnidi frvw kh ttom Im Oh* 
I tntiiy daiB, ^br Ac hmt. wU* hi 

( (fom 




rat hf <hf <M *yw» *it lto» 
rr ■MiMi-rf i" w **"• ' " 
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This fatal battle was 
attended with all the 
proper to a barbarous 



followed by & long feud, 
circumstances of horror 
ag-e. Johnstone, in his 
dlHuse manner, describes it thus : ' Alt co die nllro 
cilroque ill Annandia et Nilhia magnit utriusque 
regiotiit Jacluris cerlalum. Codex, incendia, rapina, el 
nejandajacinora ; liberi in maternU gremiis Incidali ; 
marili m contpedu canjugum suanim ; taceniiK villie ; 
lamentabiUt winqne querimtmia, el horribiles armonan 
Jremilus.' — Johnston! Hutoria, Ed. Amstasl., p. 1 82. 
John, Lonl Maxwell, with whose Goodnight the 
reader is here presented, was son to him who fell 
at the battle of Dryffe Sands, and is said to have 
early vowed the deepest revenge for his father's 
death. Such, indeed, was the fiery and untamable 
spirit of the man, that neither the threats nor 
entreaties of the King himself could make him lay 
aside his vindictive purpose; although Johnstone, 
the object of his resentment, had not only recon- 
ciled himself to the court, but even obtained the 
wardenry of the Middle Marches, in room of Sir 
John Carmichael, munlered by the Armstrongs. 
Lord Maxwell was therefore prohibited to approach 
the Border counties ; and having, in contempt of 
that mandate, excited new disturbances, he was 
confined in the cnstle of Edinburgh. From this 
fortress, however, he contrived to make his escape ; 
and, having repaired to Dumfriesshire, he sought 
an amicable interview with Johnstone, under 
pretence of a wish to accommodate their differ- 
ences. Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchards tane 
(mentioned in the ballad, verse 1), who was married 
to a sister of Sir James Johnstone, persuaded his 
brother-in-law to accede to Maxwell's proposal. 
The fallowing relation of what followed is taken 
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from an article in Sluirfield's tu., mentioned in the 
introduction to the ballad called ' Kinmont Willie.' 
' The simple treuth and cause of the treasonable 
murther of umqnhile Sir James Jofanstonn of Dtrn- 
skellie, knight, was as efter foUowe*. To wit, John 
Lord Majiwell having dealt and ueit hi* best 
means with some nobilemea-and baronnes withia the 
cuntrey, and likewayes with snndrie of the nsme 
of Maxwell, being refnised of tbem all to be 
partakers of so foall ane deed ; till at last be 
unhappily persuaded one Charies Maxwell, one of 
the brether of Kirkhoose, to be with htm, and 
having made him asaaired to be pcirtner in that 
treasonable plott : therefore, taking advantage of 
the weakness and anabilitie of amqohill Sir Robert 
Maxwell of Orehyardtonn, kiugfat, prcMnning tbat 
he had power of the said Sir James, btiag brother- 
in-law to him, to bring bim to snje pnrt he 
pleased ; Maxwell pretending he bad speciall ba«U 
neas to doe with Sir James, bearing he was going 
from the coort of England, lo gave out by reasoiin 
he was the King's rebel! for tbe time, for breaking 
word out ol the eastle of Edinburgh, that he had 
no other honpes toobtaine tbe King'i favcmr bat be 
his mf "^. So iipon this pretence, tbe laid Sir 
Jann t»s nanA to meet with him at AiiehnMn»- 
hSI, Bor hj Arthontane, without the hoate of 
I the 6th Aprile 1604, with one man 
I with the other, thertelves 
two oalie aod the fonaid Bir Robert Maxwell with 
then. Old their servants being a little nff. The 
Chariea &Ils ont with opprobrions and 
* to Sir James bis servant, Williaro 
e of Giranenlie, and before be was aware 
thim with ane piatoll. Sir James bearing the 
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shott and his man's words, turning abont to see 
whkt waa past, immediiitelje Maxwell shott him 
behind his back with ane pistoll chairgit with two 
poysanit bullets, at which shott the said Sir James 
fell from his horse. Maxwell not being content 
therewith, raid about him ane lang tyme, and 
persued him farder, vowing to use him more cnielly 
and treacherous lie than he had done, for which it 
ii Icnown sufficiently what followed.' — ' A fact," 
saith Spot lis wootle, ' detested by all honest men, 
and the gentleman's misfortune severely lamented, 
for he was a man full of wisdom ami courage,' — 
Sk>ttiswoode, ed. 1677, pp. 467, 50* ; JoHNnx>M, 
HiHvria, Ed. Amstffl., pp. ^34, 28^, 4*9. 

Lord Maiwell, the murderer, made his escape to 
France ; but, having ventured to return to Scotland, 
he was apprehended lurking in the wilds of Caith- 
ness,' and brought to trial at Kdinbui^h. The 
royal authority was now much strengthened by the 
union of the crowns, and James employed it in 
stanching the feuds of the uobility, with a firm- 
ness which was no attribute of his general character. 
But, in the best actions of that monarch, there 
seems to have been an unfortunate tincture of that 
meanness, so visible on the present occasion. Lord 
Maxwell was indicted for the murder of Johnstone : 
but this was combined with a charge oi jire~raising, 
which, according to the ancient Scottish law, if 
perpetrated by a landed man. constituted a species 
of treason, and inferred forfeiture. Thus the noble 
purpose of public justice was sullied by being 
united with that of enriching some needy favourite- 
John, Lord Maxwell, was condemned, and be- 

jt been betraTed 
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hcMJnl. 21st May I6l3. Sir Gideon Mot™/, 
tii^aaurer-depute, had & Rreat share of his forfeiture : 
bnt the attainder waJt aAerwards reversed, and the 
honours and estate were eotiferrtrd upon the brother 
gf the ileceased. — Laino's Hittoiy uf Scollaad, vol. i. 
pL 6a ; JoHSrtom tiiiioria, p. i93. 

The Udv, mentioned in the ballad, waa sister to 
tbe Marquis of Hamilton, and. according to Jobn- 
■toae the historian, had little reaiion to regret being 
separated frova her husband, whose harsh trea.tment 
finally oecasioned her death.' But Johnstone 
a|lpean not to be altoftether untinetured with the 
prejudices of his clan, and is probably, in this 
instance, guilty of exaifgeration ; us the active 
■bare taicen by the Marquis of Hamilton in &vour 
of Marwell, is a circumstance inconsistent with 
Kich a report. 

Thus was finally ended, by a salutary example of 
severity, the ' foul debate ' betwixt the Mnxweils 
asd Johttstones. in the course of which cuch family 
lost two chieftains ; one d)dn(^ of a broken heart, 
one in tbe field of battle, ime by assassination, and 
one by the sword of tbe executioner. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the following 
ballad must have been written before the death of 
Lord Maxwell, in I6l3 ; otherwise there would have 
been some allusion to that event. It must therefore 
have been composed betwixt l608 and thiit period. 

[For details of the proceedings frequently taken 
against Maxwell to prevent him assailing .lohnstone 
and others, see Reg. of the Prity Council uf Scotland, 
vols. vi. luid vii. ptutim. During his absence, after 
his escape from Edinbui^h Castle, Maxwell was 

1 [She iliwt in 160S, whil» » proow* of dimrco mu iwnding 
■ealut b«r,} 
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tomd gmlty by the Pu-Usiiicot of 1609, (1) of firr- 
rautsg mad the flsn^ter of two Johnttones is 
1602; (2) of treMonabk esc^K fnmm tbe c»de oT 
EdittbiDi^ in l607 ; ud (3) of the nnder «€ tke 
Ltird of Jolutttoae 'nndei tmst' in Apnl 16(K. 
(See Ada Part, Sc^., iv. 414-9 ; tUg. Prm, Ctmtal ^ 
ScaUamtl, liu. 805-9.) He retorned to SeotlM^ m 
March l6l2, and bemg apprehended in rrilliiM m, 
«raa tetit to prooa, bat do forlber proceedi^i vesc 
taken againtt him until Johnstone, on SIct AftS, 
cent in • petitian for his eiecatioD (MJ., L S9). 
This, according to Caldenrood, was secured br 
JofaDstooe'i inflDenee with Robert Kkt, Eari of 
Somenet (Hittory, viL 177). He left no heiis, but 
the titles and estates were oa 13th October 16I8 
restored to his brother Robert, Lord Maxwell. 

A Tersioo sent by G. Paton, Edinburgh, to Percy 
in 1(78 (Child's BallaiU. iv. S&7) is a much ruder 
prodnetion than that in the Glenriddell MS., and 
suggests that the latter version, if obtained from 
tradition, has undergone much emendation. The 
emendations seem also to have been the woric of an 
expert, and in some lines resemble the handiwork 
of Bums.] 

[Lord Byron refers to this ballad as having sug- 
gested the first canto of CkUde HarM. — J. G. L.] 



LORD MAXWELL'S 
GOODNIGHT 



^ Adieu, madame, my mother dear, 

But and my sisters three ! ^ 
Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane ! 

My heart is wae for thee.* 
Adieu, the lily and the rose. 

The primrose fair * to see : 
Adieu, my ladye, and only joy ! 

For I may not stay with thee. 

II 

^ Though I hae slain the Lord ^ Johnstone, 

What care I for their feid ? 
My noble mind their wrath disdains : ^ 

He was my father^s deid. 
Both night and day I laboured oft 

Of him avenged • to be ; 
But now I \e got what lang I sought, 

And I may not stay with thee. 

1 ['two.'— G.] « [*For thee my heart ii woe.'— <>.] 

• ['iweet.'— G.] < ['hiive killed the Uird.— O.] •» ['diii 

■till incline.' — G.] * [ ' rerenged.'— O.. and so throughout.] 

VOL. U. M 
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in 

! DrumlanTig, false wert ave, 

And Closebum in a band ! 
The Laiid of Lag, free my &ther that fled. 

When the Johnston stm^ aff his hand. 
Ther were three brethren in a band — 

Jot mav they never see ! 

* « • 

Their treacherous art, and oowaidly heart, 
Has twined my loTe and me.^ 

nr 

' Adieu ! Dumfries, my prt^xr place. 

But and Carlaverock fiur ! 
Adieu ! my ^ castle of the Thrieve, 

Wr* a^ my buildings there : 
Adieu ! Lochniabai''s gates sae fair. 

The Langholm-holm,^ where lurks there be 
Adieu ! my ladye, and only joy, 

For« trust me, I mav not stay wT thee. 



* Adieu ! fair Eskdale up and down. 
Where my puir friends do dwell ; 

Hie bangisters^ will ding them down^ 
And will them sair compell. 
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But I ''11 avenge their feid mysell, 

When I come o''er the sea ; 
Adieu ! my ladye, and only joy, 

For I may not stay wi^ thee/ 

vii 
' Lord of the land ! ^ — that ladye said, 

* O wad ye go wi^ me, 
Unto my brother^'s stately tower, 

YiHiere safest ye may be ! 
There Hamiltons and Douglas baith, 

Shall rise to succour thee/ 
^Thanks for thy kindness, fair my dame, 

But I may not stay wi thee/ 

VII 

Then he tuik affa gay ^ gold ring. 

Thereat hang signets three ; 
' Hae, take thee that, mine ain dear thing, 

And still hae mind o** me ; 
But, if thou take another lord^ 

Ere I come ower tlie sea — 
His life is but a three day^'' leaMf, 

Tho" I may not Ktav wj* th**/ * 



' [Thk flCaiuBR is mainlj Bouct « vwil, <>. miirdv : 
'Lord id thtt land, will ywx |(v tbeii 

Aiftd vftik iiiUf tlmr iptuxleufe i^^k^, 

AXftd I viU VfW WUiKIMAr t 

Tcu thirnwMi-n tiuM» J 'U kiw yi>\u imx, 

Aikd nfiurt. Mid umkk } vu wnnny ; 
'I thtuik Ibw, urv iibdv. fv# tbv kuiCiuMi», 
But tnwt mt, S umuuii» tit4»v will Umi^. ' 
['grettL* — G.j * till O. tU(r Ittdt iMmpWi ^ «UMAja4i v. m U-n 

G. lutf ' iDMTt' ' fur ' iMkv ' iti 1. C J 
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vm 

'IV wiiul wtt» (kir, the ship was clear,^ 

lluit KtMut lord wmit awaj ; 
Ami uHMt part uf hb frwMis were tliere, 

Ti> |tiv«> him a (air ctHivey^ 
I1wv Unmk th«^ wtne« they didna spmir, 

(Ntm in that ' jfoAt UMrdTs sight — 
:S«^ Wi>^ h^ \ ^ oVr the ttixxb stte graj, 

Av^ Lkwd Maxwell hik» ta w his Good- 

IM^t. 






NOTES 

ON 

LORD MAXWELL^S GOODNIGHT 

Adieu, fair Robert of OrchanUtane ! — St. i. 1. 3. 

[His brother Robert^ who succeeded him as Lord 
Maxwell.] 

Adieu! Drumlanrig, etc, — St. iii. L 1. 

The reader will perceive^ from the Introduction, what 
connection the bond^ subscribed by Douglas of Drumlan- 
rig^ Kirkpatrick of Closebum^ and Grierson of Lagg, 
had with the death of Lord Maxwell's father. For the 
satisfaction of those who may be curious as to the form 
of these bonds^ I have transcribed a letter of manrent^^ 
from a ms. collection of upwards of twenty deeds of that 
nature, copied from the originals by the late John Syme^ 
Esq., Writer to the Signet; for the use of which, with 
many other favours of a similar nature, I am indebted to 
Dr. Robert Anderson of Edinburgh. The bond is 
granted by Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, to Robert, 
Lord Maxwell, father of him who was slain at the battle 
of the Dryffe Sands. 

BOND OF MANRENT. 

' Be it kend till all men be thir present lettres, me 

^ The proper gpeUing is manred. Thus, in the romance of 
Fhrice cmd BlaunchtJUmr [Abbotoford Club, 1849] :— 

'HewUfaUetothifot, 
And bloom thi man gif he mot ; 
His manred thoa schalt afonge, 
And the trewthe of his honde.' 
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IS Kirkp^rik of Closbum, to W bimdin and oblist, 
knd be Ibe t«uor barof, biodis and oblis^is me, be the 
fiutli and treuth of m; bodjr, in manrent and sen-ice to 
aae nobil aad mfrhtr lord, Robert Lord Maxwell, iodnr- 
in^ all the daris of my Irfe ; and byndis and obliasis me, 
te said is, to be lejll aud trew man and tervand to tbe 
aid Robert Lord Msivell, m; master, and sail nootbir 
heir nor se bia skaitb. but »dl lat the samj-n at my uter 
pover, an vam him theruf. And I sail coDceill it that 
the laid lord schawis to me, aad sail git him agane the 
best leill and trcv coDDsale that J can, quhen he oul)' 
askb at me ; and that I sail lyde with my kin, frejndis, 
■errandii, and allies, that wil do for me, or to fnn^ with 
the said lord ; and do to him Kfauld, trew, and tbatikful 
HiTvice, and take sftold playiie part with the said lord, 
mj maister, in all and simdry his actiotus, t«Dsis, 
qaerreUia, leful and honest, iDOtit, or to be moi-it be him, 
or aguiis him, baith in peace and «eir, coutrair or a^anis 
•11 thae that leiffes or de may (my alle^reance to owr 
•overan ladye the quenis icrace, her tator and Kovemor, 
aUanerly except^ And thir my lettres of manreDt, for 
•11 the dayit of my life foresaid to iodure, alt dissiiBula- 
tiMu, £rMid, or gyle, secludit and away put. In witness, 
tUc' The deed is signed at EdinbiiTf;h, 3rd Februarj- 
IM2. [See Sm M'uiiA- Fbaskhs Book <tf Caeriatrrwk, 
ii. 470--.] 

In the collection, from which thif extract is made, 
tfane ate bonds of a similar nature fn«Dted to Lord 
Maxwell, by Douglas of Drumlanri^c. ancestor of the 
Duke of Qaeensberry : by Crichton Lord Sanquhar, 
ancestor of the Earls uf Dumfries, and many of his 
kindred : by Stuart of Castlemitk ; by Stuart of Garlics, 
•nccstor of the Earls of Galloway ; bj Mumy of Cock- 
pod, ancestor of the .Murrays, Lords Annandale; by 
GrieTBon of Lagic. Gordon of Lochmaben, and many 
other of the most ancient and respectable barons in the 
Mtuth-we«t of Scotland, binding themselves, in the most 
submissive terms, to become the lie^meu and the ms«*]s 
of the house ot Maiwdl ; a circumstance which must 
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highly excite our idea of the power of that family. Nay, 
even the rival chiefUJu, JohiiRtone of Jotmstone, Heeitia 
at one time to have come under a similar obligation to 
Maxwell, by a bond, dated Ilth February 1S38, in which 
reference is made to the counter-obligation of the 
patioD, iu these words : ' Forasmeikle as the eaid lord 
hai oblist him to supple, maintene, and defend me, in 
the peciabill brouking and joysing of all my landia, 
reatis, etc., and to take my efald, leill and trew part, m 
•II my good actionis, cauain, and tgiiaries, leiful and 
honest, aganes nil deedlie, his alledgeance to our 
Boveraigue lord the king aUaiierly excepted, as at mair 
length is contained in his lettres of maintenance maid 
to me therupon ; therefore, etc.,' he proceed* to bind 
himself as liegeman to the Maxwell. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without observing, that, 
in the dangerous times of Queen .Mary, when must of 
these bonds are dated, many barons, far the soke of 
maintaining unanimity and good order, may have chosen 
to enrol themselves among the clients of Lord Maxwell, 
then Warden of the Border, from which, at a lesN 
turbulent period, personal considerations would have 
deterred them. [Sir James Douglas of Urumlanrig was 
father of the first Earl of (jueensberry. Grierson was his 
■on-in-law (Border Paptrt, I p. 72). They both deserted 
Lord Maxwell at Dryffe Sands. Johnstone's us. History 
•ays: 'Never ane of his own folkes remained with him 
(only twenty of his own household), but bU fled, though 
the dumber of live of the said lord's company were slain, 
and his head aud right arm were taken n-ith them to 
Iiockwood, and afKired to the wall thereof. The bruit ran 
that the said Lord Maxwell was treacherously deserted 
by bis own company.'— Quoted in Chaubbrs's DoHi''4lie 
Annalt, p. 2fl2 ; and ia FKASBa's Cofrlactrock, i, 21*2.] 

Adieu! my cattle of the Tbrieve.—St. iv. I, 3. 
This fortress is situated in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, upon an island several acres iu extent, formed by 
the river Dee. The walls are very thick aud strong, sud 




.^. '^^ ()ui»»r «t itrradttBt^ lanaiiajai.. Tat jm^ «f 
lill jailMIWIW «>r Vmitmi (nan «^ >4Milb ^IM' MOr- 
WWHt llir hurt, jiiiii I ■' i^Mi^u.. obttoDaii iroti: tiw: 

v«r <4b> i^riMMWf Wiw Isnn «pueiT«b to- littl 
inMMtt) MlllirH' ill' MTaiui 'I411. iixn do: dinad,' 



W'Uk<Uwy*aar «i flMU, toe nolartiiDMi' ^maoiier waa, 
'b« liuufrl>i> ' oaxuiwiid. iwi torti' V: tbr cannwjaii and 
bniiMttail WLeii tlir rppwt 'ni familiiiU, ttac Kiup't 
4«tWr «*•>- |miMMiW[! Mul ofieuau: '-^r I'smei.' awt 
UmucIm. Jaodiuit Un} tu Uir ixiBn. 'nfrbt rl*il hat! I 
>bMU «o<llMWnr IIh SM)r'<- laeOTBUfrer : bui you havr 
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come too late. Yonder lies jour Bister's son, without 
the lieftd: you are welcome to bis dead body.' Gray, 
liaviiif; mounted bis horse, turned to the Earl, and ex- 
pressed Lis wrath in a deadly oath, that he would 
requite the injury with DoitgWs heart's blood. ^'To 
horse .'■ cried the haughty baron, aud the ine«»eDger of 
his prince was pursued till within a few miles of Edin- 
bui^h. Gray, however, had an opportunity of keeping 
hit vow ; for, being upon guard in the King's ante- 
chamber at Stirling, when James, incensed at the 
insolence of the Enrl, struck him with his dagger, Sir 
Patrick rushed in, and despatched him with a pole-tuce. 
Tlie castle of I'hrieve was the last of the fortresses 
which held out for the house of Douglas, after their 
grand rebellion in 155.1. James ii. writes an account of 
the exile of this potent family, to C'harles vii. of France, 
8tb July 1555 ; aud adds, that all their castles had beea 
yielded to him, ' Exeepto dunlaxat etutro de Trtft, prr 
notitroii fidelcn imprattnliarttm utiKiio ; quod domino oon- 
ondaiU in breni obtinert tperamua.' — Pihkkrton's Bitfory, 
Appendix, vol. i. p. 486. — See Pitscottie's Hiilory, 
GoDHcnorr, etc. 

[This incident, no doubt, sugf^ested the scene between 
Archibald Bell - the - Cat and Lord Marmion. — See 
llnrmUm, Cautov. st xiv.-.J. G. L.] 

And mott part qf hit JHend* uere Ihere.— St. viii. 1. 2. 

The ancestor of the present Mr. Maxwell of Broom- 
holm i« particularly mentioned in Glenriddel's us. as 
having attended his chieftain in bis distress, and as 
having received a grant of lands, in reward of this 
manifestation of attachment. 

Sae nmr he '« o'er thefioodg *ae gray. — St viii. L 7- 
Thia seems to have been a favourite epithet in old 



romances. Thus 



1 Homchiltie and Maiden Himuild, 



■ Thai sayledower the /mfe lograg. 
In loglond arrived were tbay. 
Therliimlevegtwira.' 




THE LADS OF WAMPHRAY 



The reader will find, prefixed to the foregoing 
baUad, an sccaunt of the noted feud betwixt the 
funilies of Maxwell and Johnstone. The following 
song celebrates the skirmish, in 15PS, betwixt the 
Johnstones and Criehtons, which led to the rertval 
of the ancient quarrel betwixt Johnstone and 
Maxwell, and finally to the battle of Diyffe Sands, 
in which the latter lost his life. Wamphiay is the 
name of a parish in .\nnandale. Letbenball was 
the abode of Johnstone of Wamphray. and con- 
tinued to be so till of late yean. William John- 
itone of Wamphray, called the Galliard, was a 
noted freebooter. A place, near the head of 
Teviotdale, retains the name of the Galiianfi 
FomIiU (folds), being a valley where he used to 
secrete and divide his spoil with his Liddesdale and 
Eskdale associates. His nom de guerre seems to 
have been derived from the dance called The 
Galliard. The word is still used in Scotland, to 
express an active, gay, dissipated character.' Willie 
of the Kirkhill, nephew to the Galliard, and bis 

' ClerclAiid appliet the phrue in ■ rerr diSovnt BiaiuiBr, in 
tnsmtiDg of the UKmblj of DiTinn >t Wectmiutcr, 1644 : 
'And Seldenuk Oalliard bj himjclf . 
And irel might be ; there 'i man diTinea in him, 
TbMU in til Ihia theit Jeiiiih Sttuhedrim.' 
Skelton, in hia niling poem ■csinil Junee it. , temu kin S<r 
StrrOot^rd. [(ToIUarri in French abodeuotea a 'gayand diin- 
pBted oharaetcr ' ; and ila adoption by the nide Botderen ic a 
■Criking proof of how thorouchlr FnDoh wordi and phrawi had 
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K «lsD n Dated Border robber ' Previous 
to cbe battle of Dryffe Sanik. so nfteaj mentioned. 



tndition n^rtK, tbnt MbxifcU 1 



poimd-lBud t 



- partj 



i offered a teiv 
• should bruxg 



w 



I the head or the hand o1" the Lajni of John- 
Btone. This beitif; r«]iorted to bit^ antepotiifit, ht 
«»wei%d. be bad not b ten-poand-Uiiil to offer, but 
would give a five-nm-k-land to the man wbo should 
Aat d*v cut off tbc bead or banil of i-ord Maswell. 
Willie of the KiriLliill. mountrd upon a ymatg (U^ 
horse, nibbed upon tbe enemj, and earned tbc 
rewwd, bi' striking down their nnfiHtunatc ebief- 
tun, and oottiag off bit ripbt band.- 

Lei-etbaT, Stefe3)big|^. Girtb-head, etc, are all 
■ituBted in the paTisb of Wamphray. The Biddes- 
born where the Bkirmish took place betwixt the 
Jobnsttmes and their pursaers, is a rivulet which 
takes its course among the matuitains on the con- 
fines of Nith^ale and Annandde. The Wcllpath 
is a pass by which the Johnstones were retreating 
to tbeir £astnesseE, in AnnandsJe ; Ricklaw-holm is 
a place upon the Evan water, which falls into the 

t»lln«i>i»-l the teiton of the ormX iutguMgt. Tlie Oalliard it 
amticnBd wiOi other 'Ijcht' duica in the Oxvloytit ef Seet- 
iaii& Dunlcj, before hii betrothal to Uarf Stout, daaoed 
with bar a galliai^ one Sunday eTcning, after heuiDg Knox 
pnaeh. Tlie word *• an kdjeetive, meamng ' E>7.' waa nied hy 
Chtneer and later Bngliih poet«,] 

■ [On 10th Julj 15a4. Sir John Cannichael writca to Lovther ; 
'Willie Johnrtone of KirkhiU bee ane black ban of mj coiuing, 
Wille Oannyohel of Reidmyrc. It will pl« your lordihip to 
€aa>e delyrer him up to the Lard of Gielnay ' {Bordrr Pdfvn, {., 
No. T6S). See also vsrioui notioei both of William of Waiuphraj' 
1 William of KlrUiiU in the Re^. of the PHvy Cmincii of 



Beotiand, vols. v. and vi 



*] 



oe, in hia MB. History, states that the bead and right 
arm of Maiwell were taken to Lockwood— the bouse of the Laird 
of Jobiutone— and &ffii«d to the wall thereof. 1 
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Annan, below Moffat. Wamphray-gate was in 
these dajTS an ale-hoase. With these local explana- 
tions, it is hoped the following ballad will be easily 
understood. 

From a pedig^ree in the appeal case of Sir James 
Johnstone of Westeraw, claiming the honours and 
titles of Annandale, it appears that the Johnstones 
of Wamphray were descended from James, sixth 
son of the sixth baron of Johnstone. The male 
line became extinct in l657. 

[This spirited piece was obtained by Scott from 
the Glenriddell ms., where it is written in couplets. 
Scott omitted some couplets, and made slight 
changes in the arrangement.] 



THE LADS OF WAMPHRAY 

I 

TwixT Girth-head and the Langwoixl eiuU 
Lived the Gralliard, and tlie Gallianl's men ; 
But and the lads of Leverhay, 
That drove the Crichton^s gear away. 

II 

It is the lads of Lethenha\ 
The greatest rogues amang them a* : 
But and the lads of Stefenbiggin, 
They broke the house in at the rigging. 

Ill 

The lads of Fingland, and Helbeck-hili, 
They were never for good, but aye ftft ill ; 
Twixt the Staywood-btuh luid Ijmy^ult^^ hill, 
Tliey steaTd the \ntjkfed <y/w and Ka^ Snm^itfii 
bull. 

IV 

It is the IjMb <if tiM: GirtiA->jMyd, 

The 6/&^'h in tib^uu tin prvi*' «^jid j^Msd : 
For the GuJJiard mid iLn^ y^\ 0«JiW<l't amta.': 

ThfcT Xke'«r UCV K iltXTM: but tin*-* lU**d« it '^-Ji 4wXJ.' 
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vi 



The Gralliard to Nithsdale is gane. 

To steal Sim Crichton^s winsome dun ; 

The Gralliard is unto the stable gane, 

But instead of the dun, the blind he has ta^en. 



VI 



* Now Simmy, Simmy of the Side,* 
Come out and see a Johnstone ride ! 
Here^s the bonniest horse in a** Nithside, 
And a gentle Johnstone aboon his hide."* 



VII 



Simmy Crichton ^s mounted then. 

And Crichtons has raised mony a ane ; 

The Gralliard trow'^d ^ his horse had been wight,^ 

But the Crichtons beat him out o^ si^t^ 



VIII 



As soon as the Gralliard the Crichton saw. 
Behind the saugh-bush he did draw ; 
And there the Crichtons the Galliard hae ta^en, 
And nane wi^ him but Willie alane. 



1 [The fint ooaplet ia Scott's.] * ['Come o«t now, Simmy 
o' the Side.'— O.] » ['thought.'— G.] * [*fleei.'-0.] 

• [' Bat thej did outstrip him quite out o* a^t.'— O.] 
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X 

aiT vife 9Hul Jvao a -vTch : 

CiTcaxDiB 'vwxiia je? liie VzAiIiartz 



O tkink tiiesi WUlie. 3e ««» right 
Wlim he sir ou jncse goided smt 
* But if eriear I lire Wamoiuav ro 
Mt ancie s ieaiii av^eaged siiail be . * 

xn 

Back to Wamphrev be if- ^aoe. 
And ridcfs h«s rai«ed nioor a aoe : 
Saying — ^"My lad«. if ye*!! be n^ne. 
Ye shall a' be clad :n the noble blue.' 

Back to Nitfasdaie tbev ha^e aane. 
And awa" the Crichton«* nowt - hae taen : 
But when they cam :o :he Wellpath-head, 
The Crichton«i bad** them iizht and iead. 

1 [-^iMi I row J A :.»*• -''; - Xr-I. 2*tt>. 



\Wt tR)Ht)EH MtNSlli£LSY 

Attti wivm Ih^y ^w t\> lh« Bkklt^^buni^ 
IV CH^hyhi^ iikA^ tlv^m «tAXK) mk) turn ; 
A^ whm tVv t^m td ^ BiiMe^^tmiid^ 
t1ii& l>^tx>fti( tWiv >»(^ey« (Mrd lU: luiiidl. 



* 

tW ^Ai^lk^ftifefty^vi^ Kn^ (jh^wi «lMfi^ «m1 ilmw; 
At»^ ^«A ^[>Mft >RS1h <>" tJh<* »Ai«>ll 

And ^ti|^ th^^tn 4itmt\ hitith hnt^ tuui nwui ; 
Wh^ the HWd^-hmm liiti ^hwr dnvs Mi%cid. 
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xvni 

* Now, Sirs,^ we have done a noble deed ; 
We have revenged the Gralliard^s bleid : 
For every finger of the Galliard^s hand, 
I vow this day I Ve killed a m€in.^ 

XIX 

As they cam in at Evan-head, 

At Rieklaw-holm they spread abread ; 

* Drive on, my lads ! it will be late ; 
We 11 hae a pint at Wamphray gate. 

XX 

* For where'er I gang, or e'er I ride, 
The lads of Wamphray are on my side ; 
And of a' the lads that I do ken, 

A Wamphray lad 's ^ the king of men.' 

1 [* I think my lada.'— G.] a [ ' The lads o' Wamphry »b.'— G.] 
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TV tta««^ kMl t> (Mm Cfeuin'* ^j<^ 
"ti^Hii iQltj ttilf Hii-m-ff iniramiiMi l 
K«c ifrtii Mmm' Mtia, MS tM*iT hawl ! 

HbwmU te th* MNMdMh •Tar kw vMMdl pteb ; 



Svci« «r« tW <«! ■ « , dk «hi^ * npdteta kari has 



penod bugUy un&vvursbte Co poetical curaposituuL 
Ye* th« 4.-i>riJ iMtJ n:lig!««« w:m of tiie ^eveateenth 
««BttKV ltAv« fiA>rdt:d «i>iBe subji^ts &>r tnulibdoarr 
fovtrf^ amd th« KniiEtMr is hc»c pr«seBt«tl wicb tli« 
b^llidb «f titot <i>SMstruuii ^m. $tmi« prafittDrv 
te*B^ BMgr ihrt Ixe uiHKc«trbible. 

That ti)» tuft w*in« was « yaaJ <i»d » g twJuM 
mnk* C^ Witt W sKttk s^MiBlk h i ga to «i to drn^. 
Bwh th» ««Migr unv, bf aicEb^ aad « w»rf Cms 
amoflft tJke w6«at: or ntiker, tbe foal saif nak 
wU, upuo which the *e«l was thruwn, pusiusit &rtfa. 
Ingiether with the ni^nif civp, a pleatifiJ pcoportitta 
of pvstileubal >*«(Kle. Tb« moraLB-ii^ the oditatted. 
clecgv were ^ever^ : their learatnc «■* vml^i*- 
sfMctdble, M>iii«tiiDe« prutbund; iml tftiii a hu jM —■ , 
tiKMigll often cowse, wis ihi ninnr imiimliirft aniE 
imillil I But titey ae«er dxilil twrgvt, tiiae titeif 
MM' %aA lM«n achieved hy tiie (iegnMiUaon. if not 
Ae ftll» »£*ho CrawD : ami heuce, a budy of men, 
who. it> HKwt countrieis It»ve been attached tn 
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was SoamaDy dextMtnced kgamst crcrr nun, bocse, 
■ad qxw, that dxNiU asost the King in bit qmml 
wtt Ik bri af Gcrwnc ; snd frmn tbe palfA tW 
fa>— ritci «f tbc littrmng womaragn war likened 
ta Hmmi, his wife to Herudias, ksd be htwrif to 
Absb, to UerDd,uid to JasbMB. Theie LfiaiiM 
a£ seal could txrt be v«j agiceaUc to Ae tcB^O' 
of Juan : and Mccotdin^, bf ■ eoHae of iImt, 
■■d •ftm ooofced and caaoMg {mIk^i be hfasHtvd 
to mrnnge tW Aidi giwuiiiMUit ^hb a le^ 
tarlwlenl md iweniriHg faoting. Hk lyes were 
Dstarallj bnned towatds tbe F«glish tuawoAy, 
which had been BkodeUed, b; the '^**f**f Utnrj 
TUL, into such > fans, « to nwaect todiMolnUj 
the interest of the <duirdi with that of the regal 
power.' The Reformatiao, in EagUnd, had angin- 
ated in the artntnrT wiD of tht prince ; in Scatlmd, 
and in all other countries of Eorope, it bad eo^ 
■»"""■* among insurgents of the Icnrer rank^ 
Hence, tbc deep and essential difference vluch 
■cpanted the HogucDots, the LutheraDS, the 
Sc«ttisb Presbrterians, and, in fine, all the other 
reforaked chorcbes, from that of England. Bat 
James, witb a timiditT which sotnetimes snpplics 
the place of prudence, contented himsdf with 
gradually unposing opon the Scottish nation a 
tiniJtcd and modente ^stem of Episcopecr, whiefa, 
while it gate to a pn^xtrtioQ of the churchmen a 
seat in the coimeil of the nation, induced them to 
UmiIl up to the torcreign, as the power to whose 
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influence they owed their elevation. In other 
respects, James spared the prejudices of his sub- 
jects ; no ceremonial ritual was imposed upon their 
consciences ; the pastors were reconciled by the 
prospect of preferment ; ' the dress and train of 
the bishops were plnin and decent ; the system of 
tithes was placed upon a moderate and unoppressive 
footing ;= and. perhaps, on the whole, the Scottish 
hierarchy contained as few objectionable points as 
any system of church-government in Europe. Had 
it subsisted to the present day, although its doctrines 
could not have been more pure, nor its morals more 
exemplary, than those of the present Kirk of 
Scotland, yet its degrees of promotion might have 
afforded greater encouragement to learning, and 
objects of laudable ambition to those who might 
dedicate themselves to its service. But the pre- 
cipitate bigotry of the unfortunate Charles i. was a 
blow to Episcopacy in Scotland, from which it never 
perfectly recovered. 

It has frequently happened, that the virtues of 
the individual, at least their excesses (if, indeed, 
there can be an excess in virtue), have been fatal to 
the prince. Never was this more fully exemplified 
than in the history of Charles i. His zeal for re- 
ligion, his family affection, the spirit with which he 
defended his supposed rights, while they do honour 

> Muij of tbe preachera, who hul been loudest in the cauae 
of preabrterf. were Induced to accept of biBboprics. Sunb 
WM, for example. William Cooper, who was created Eiahop of 
GaUowaj. Thia recreant Mass John was a bypocbondriao, and 
ooDoeired hie lower eitreniitieii to he compoied of glass ; hence, 
nent, the fallowing epigram waa oomposed : 
' Aure^u heul fragilaa. conf regit maUan ttmam.' 
' This part of the Byglem was perfected in the reign of 
Obarlesi. 
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to the man, were the fatal shelves upon which the 
monarchy was wrecked. Impatient to accomplish 
the total revolution, which his father's caatious 
timidity had left incomplete, Charles endeavoured 
at once to introduce into Scotland the churcb- 
govemment, and to renew, in England, the tem- 
poral domination, of his predecessor, Henry vm. 
The furious temper of the Scottish nation first took 
tire ; and the brandished footstool of a prostitute ' 
gave the signal for civil dissension, which ceased not 
till the church was buried under the ruins of the 
constitution; till the nation had stooped to a military 
despotism ; and the monarch to the block of the 
executioner. 

The consequence of Charles's hasty and arbitrary 
measures was soon evident. The united nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of Scotland entered into tb« 
Solemn Leaoue anh Covenant, by which memorable 
deed they subscribed and swore a national re- 
nunciation of the hierarchy. The walls of the pre- 
latic Jericho (to use the language of the times) were 
thus levelled with the ground, and the curse of 
Hiel, the Bethelite, denounced against those who 
should rebuild them. While the clergy thundered, 
from the pulpits, against tlie prelatists and malig- 
nants (by which names were distinguished the 
scattered and heartless adherents of Charles), the 

I • Out. fall loan r intf fhmi Hji lAr auu at aijr I^ (op) .' ' wm 
tli« TdU-ksaTii eisLunktiati of lUrgBrcl [Jennv] G«dde*. ■■ aha 
iliidiw(«l hM nuMle tripod agaiiut the Biilup o( WinVirtli. 
wb<k i& ohadiiM M tka ankn <d the Piicjr CoaBd, «m 
■ F>T«r. Upoaa «U na>* 
1 XM^nt bad dwnl; brf on doM iimam. 
~ ^f6rtktite•(bnmtfa■;■■^■tlMM. 
b lb* T^ tradttioK. [TW Iknm i> abo MMed to b^iv Ucm a 
Hn. Heaa (m W«m«^ Amtlimm. L MX] 
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), hurried to oppose the 



^lobility and gentry, i 

■Uarch of the English army, which now advanced 
towards their Borders. At the head of their defen- 
sive forces they placed Alexander Lesly, who, with 
naany of his best officers, had been trained to war 
under the great Gustavus Adolphus. They soon 
assembled an army of 26,000 men, whose camp. 
Upon Dunse-Lnw, is thus described by an 
eye-witness. Mr. Baillie acknowledges, i«40. 
that ' it was an agreeable feast to his eyes 
to survey the place ; it is a round hill, about a Scots 
CQile in circle, rising, with very little declivity, to 
the height of a bow-shot, and the head somewhat 
ftlajn, and near a quarter of a mile in length and 
breadth ; on the top it was garnished with near 
forty field-pieces, pointed towards the east and 
South. The colonels, who were mostly noblemen, 
«^ Rothes, Cassilis, Eglington, Dalhousie, Lindsay, 
IL^owdon, Boyd, Sinclair, Balcarras, Flemyng, Kirk- 
csudbright, Erskine, Montgomery, Tester, etc., lay 
in large tents at the head of their respective regi- 
nients ; their captains, who generally were barons, 
«ar chief gentlemen, lay around them : next to these 
"Vrere the lieutenants, who were generally old 
'veterans, and had served in that, or a higher 
Station, over sea ; and the common soldiers lay out- 
ill in huts of timber, covered with divot, or 
straw. Every company, which, according to the 
first plan, did consist of two hundred men, had 
their colours Hying at the captain's tent-door, with 
the Scots arms upon them, and this motto, in golden 
letters, "For Christ's Chown and Covenant."'^ 

' [Robert Baillie's Letter! arid Joumali were first publiehed in 
1T7B, aud a better edition by the Banuatyne Club, 1S41-9, in three 
voIl See roL I. pp. 1S4.K1 of thM edition.] 
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inactive. Bribed by the delusive promise of Sir 
Henry Vane, and Marshall, the parliamentary cam- 
missioners, that the Church of England should be 
reformed, according la ike tvord of God, which, they 
fondly believed, amounted to an adoption of Pres- 
bytery, they agreed to send succours to their 
brethren of England. Alexander Lesly, who ought 
to have ranked among the ctmlealed subjects, having 
been raised by the King to the honours of Earl of 
Lev en,' was, nevertheless, readily induced to 
accept the command of this second army. Doubt- 
less, where insurrection is not only pardoned, but 
rewarded, a monarch has little right to expect 
gratitude for benefits, which all the world, as well 
as the receiver, must attribute to fear. Yet some- 
thing is due to decency ; and the best apology for 
Lesly is his zeal for propagating Presbyterian! sm 
in England, the bail which had caught the whole 
Parliament of Scotland. But, although the Earl of 
Leven was commander-in-chief, David Lesly, a yet 
more renowned and active soldier than himself, was 
major-general of the cavalry, and, in truth, bore 
away the laurels of the expedition. 

The words of the following march, which was 
played in the van of this Presbyterian crusade, were 
first published by Allan Ramsay in his Evergreen ; 
and they breathe the very spirit we might expect. 

1 [Lstlie was created Eul af Leven by Charles, lltb Ootober 
1641, at the request of the ScDttiah Farliament. CUreiidoii 
UiwrtsthBt Leslie thtn told the King, 'that it wu nothing to 
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Mr. Ritson, in his collection of Scottish songs, has 
favoured the public with the music, which seems to 
have been adapted to the bagpipes. 

The hatred of the old Presbyterians to the organ 
was, apparently, invincible. It is here vilified with 
the name of a 'cheil-full of nhittUt,' as the Epis- 
copal chapel at Glasgow was, bv the vulgar, 
opprobriously termed the WhUUtng Kiri: Yet such 
is the revolution of sentiment upon this, as upon 
more important points, that reports have lately 
been current of a plan to introduce this noble 
instrument into Presbyterian congre^tions.' 

The share which Lesly's army bore in the action 
of MarstoB Moor has been exalted, or depressed, 
•s writers were attached to the English or Scottish 
nations, to the Presbyterian or Independent 
factions. Mr. L^ing concludes with laudable 
impartiality, that the tirtory was equally due to 
' Cromwell's iron brigade of disciplined Indepen- 
dents, and to three regiments of Lesly's horse.' — 
Vol i. p. 2*4. * 

' [An kUcmpt u> introdace the orgm iata one of the chorehe* 
of GluGDv n* made Bnce tke thoTf wm wriUeo ; *Bd. u 
B^t ban bcoi expcoted, from tht chiHee of the Wot of Scot- 
■■Bd («r nah ua expaitaarat, whaU; biled. The PreabrMn- 
fdMkwfth nkond lb* iMlraBait.— J. G. L] ITkt HM-fix/ of 
■kiMtn i* BO« qnite 'idolked'h; tlia SeMtiih Pradnteriaai.] 

* [Tkcra c^ be do doabt tbal it wtt tbe Mtaek af the tfane 
leciswnM of bene nnder Dmnd LeaUe that toned the tide of 
battle in CniiDweU'i favmi >i k rtrj eritiskl ataaifmt. I^rid 
Lolle sai kUo the vielw of UonUne at PbOiphaiish. See tbe 
' BkOle of Pbiliphaasfa-' Tbe oaiT aathacitT f« the ballad u 
ABu buiaj. If datiflt bvm OoTeaaatiBg Ijiaia. it mmt bkve 
bMB MlLaiii at a latin; oc prabafalj tba otifbial fcalUd ww 
■aiiitj by Bbbmj. Soott pandiod ft ia hk 'Hanh, much, 
_ .- — - - - .'] 
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BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH 



This ballad is so ini mediately conneeled with the 
former, that it enables me to continue my sketch 
of historical transactions, from the march of Lesly. 
In the insurrection of l640, all Scotland, south 
from the Grampians, was actively and zealously 
engaged. But, after the treaty of Ripon, the first 
fury of the revolutionary torrent may be said to have 
foamed off its force, and many of the nobility began 
to look round, with horror, upon the rocks and 
shelves amongst which it had hurried them. 
Numbers regarded the defence of Scotland as a just 
and necessary warfare, who did not see the same 
reason for interfering in the affairs of England. 
The visit of King Charles to the metropolis of his 
fathers, in all probability, produced its effect on his 
nobles. Some were allied to the house of Stuart 
by blood; all regarded it as the source of their 
honours, and venerated the ancient hereditary royal 
line of Scotland. Many, also, had failed in obtain- 
ing the private objects of ambition, or selfish policy, 
which had induced them to rise up against the 
Crown. Amongst these late penitents, the well- 
known Marquis of Montrose was distinguished as 
the first who endeavoured to recede from the paths 
of 'rude rebellion.' Moved by the enthusiasm of 
patriotism, or perhaps of religion, but yet more by 
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ambition, the s 



loble minds, Montrose 1 



engaged, eagerly and deeply, upon the side of the 
Covenanters. He bad been active in pressing the 
town of Aberdeen to take the Covenant, and hii 
success against the Gordons, at the bridge of Dee, 
left that royal burgb no other means of safety from 
pillage. At the head of his own battalion, be waded 
tbrougfa the Tweed, in 1640, and totally roated the 
ruigoard of the King's cavalry. But, in l64S, 
moved with resentment against the Covenanten, 
who preferred, to his prompt and ardent character, 
the caution of the wily and politic Earl of Argyle, 
OT seeing, perhaps, that the final views of that party 
were inconsistent with the interests of monarchy and 
of tbe constitution, Montrose espoused the falling 
cause of royalty, and raised tbe Highland clans, 
whom he united to a small body of Irish, ctmi- 
manded by Alexander Macdonald, stilt renowned in 
tbe north, under the title of Co/hUo. With these 
toniiltuaTy and uncertain forces, he rushed forth, 
like a torrent from the mountains, and commenced 
a rapid and brilliant career of victory. At Tij^>er- 
laooT, where he first met the Covenanters, their 
defeat was so effectual, as to appal the Presbyt«iaB 
courage, even after tbe lapse of eighty years.i A 
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second army was defeated under the walls of Aber- 
deen ; and the pillage of the ill-fated town was 
doomed to expiate the principles which Montrose 
hims<?lf had formerly imposed upon them. Argyle- 
shire next experienced his arms ; the domains of 
his rival were treated with more than military 
severity; and Argyle himself, advancing to Inver- 
lochy for the defence of his country, was totally and 
disgracefully routed by Montrose.^ Pressed betwixt 
two armies, well appointed, and commanded by the 
most experienced generals of the Covenant, Mon- 
trose displayed more military skill in the astonish- 
ingly rapid marches, by which he avoided fighting 
to disadvantage, than even in the field of victory. 
By one of those hurried marches, from the banks of 
Loch Katrine to the heart of Inverness-shire, he 
was enabled to attack, and totally to defeat, the 
Covenanters, at Auldeme, though he brought into 
the field hardly one-half of their force. Baillie, 
a veteran officer, was next routed by him, at the 
village of Alford, in Strathbogie. Encouraged by 

Cftlted to mind ; a place not for f roia tbenoe, where Montrou bad 
routed them, when under the comrnand of my great-grnnd-uncla, 
the Earl of WemysB. then gencraU of Ood'a armie. In a word, 
the nnluoky choice of a place, called Moor, appeared ominoua ; 
Knd that, with the flying report of the Highlandmen having made 
themselves maaterg of Perth, made them throw down their 
UTDes, and inn, notwithataniling the trouble that Rvtheii and 
the roiniaterB gave IhenuielvBa to stop them.'— JUrmoiVi 0/ JoKn 
Mfuttr of SiTictair. voL i. p. 130. [Thin gentlctnaa oommuded 
k party of Fifeahirc cavaliers at SberieFmaor, and died in 17G0. 
leaving these Memoiri, which are written with oonsiderable 
talent.— J. G. L.] [Sinclair's Mnnoin were published by the 
Abbouford Club in 1958. Though a skilled soldier, he, aooordiog 
to the old ballad, lost hie repute at Sheriffmuir :— 

'Huntly and Sinclair, they baith pla/d the tlnkJei, 
Wi' ooBscienees black as the craw, man. 'J 
' [See the Lrgtnd of Afontroie, Waverley Koveli,— J. G. L.] 
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these repeated and splendid successes, Montrose now 
descended into the heart of Scotland, and fought a 
bloody and decisive battle near Kilsyth, where 
four thousand Covenanters fell under the Highland 
claymore. 

This victory opened the whole of Scotland to 
Montrose. He occupied the capital, and marched 
forward to the Border ; not merely to complete the 
subjection of the southern provinces, but with the 
flattering hope of pouring his victorious army into 
England, and bringing to the support of Charles 
the sworti of his paternal tribes. 

Half a century before Montrose's career, the 
state of the Borders was such as might have enabled 
bim easily to have accomplished his daring plan. 
The Marquis of Douglas, the Earls of Hume, Rox- 
burgh, Traquair, and Annanclale, were all descended 
of mighty Border chiefs, whose ancestors could, 
each of them, have led into the field a body of their 
own vassals, equal in numbers, and superior in dis- 
ciphne, to the army of Montrose.' But the military 
spirit of the Borderers, and their attachment to 
their chiefs, hud been much broken since the union 
of the Crowns. The disarming acts of James had 
been carried rigorously into execution, and the 
smaller proprietors, no longer feeling the necessity 
of protection from their chiefs in war, had aspired 
to independence, and embraced the tenets of the 
Covenant. Without imputing, with Wishart, abso- 
lute treachery to the Border nobles, it may be 
allowed, that they looked with envy upon Montrose, 

< [In thii passkgs. Hit Walter Scott must have had in iBmem- 
braiiM Julin Hotne'H aorruwful aooouiit uf the Eail of Boms'i 
If pearuioe. with only t, oouplv of meDial servuita, at the head- 
qnartcn of the rojtl arnij, in the campaign of 1746. — J. O. L.] 
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and witb dread and aversion upon his rapacious and 
disorderly forces. Hence, hnd it been in their 
power, it might not have altogether suited their 
inclinations, to have brought the strength of the 
Border lances to the support of the northern clans. 
The once formidable name of Douglas still sufficed 
to raise some bands, by whom Montrose was joined, 
in his march down the Gala. With these reinforce- 
ments, and with the remnant of his Highlanders 
{for a great number had returned home witb 
ColUUo, to deposit their plunder, and provide for 
their families), Montrose, after traversing the 
Border, tinaJly encamped upon the 6eld of Philip- 
haugh. 

The river Ettrick, immediately after its junction 
with the Varraw, and previous to its falling into the 
Tweed, makes a large sweep to the southward, and 
winds almost beneath the lofty bank, on which the 
town of Selkirk stands ; leaving, upon the northern 
side, a ^Tgf *nd level plain, extending in an easterly 
direction, (ram a hill, covered with natural copse- 
wood, oall«l the Harehead-wood. to the high 
ground which forms the banks of the Tweed, near 
SunderUnd Hall. This plain is called Philiphaugfa : > 
it is about a mile and a half in length, and a quarter 
of a mile broad ; and. being defendetl. to the 
northward, by the high hills which separate Tweed 
(mm Varrnw, by the river Ettridi in trout, and by 
the high grmitMls, already mentioned, on e*cfa flank, 
it fonos, at oBce, a convenient and a scesre field of 
On e*ch dank Montrose threw np 



some trenches, which are still visible; and here he 
posted his infantry, amounting to about twelve or 
fifteen hundred men. He himself took up his 
quarters in the burgh of Selkirk, and, with him, the 
cavalry, in number hardly one thousand, but respect- 
able, as being chiefly composed of gentlemen and 
their immediate retainers. In this manner, by a 
fatal and unaccountable error, the river Ettrick was 
thrown betwixt the cavalry and infantry, which 
were to depend upon each other for intelligence 
and mutual support. But this might be overlooked 
by Montrose, in the conviction, that there was no 
armed enemy of Charles in the realm of Scotland; 
for he is said to have employed the night in writing 
and despatching this agreeable intelligence to the 
King. Such an enemy was already within four 
miles of his camp. 

Recalled by the danger of the cause of the 
Covenant, General David Lesly came down from 
England, at the head of those iron squadrons, 
whose force had been proved in the fatal battle of 
Long Marston Moor. His army consisted of from 
five to six thousand men, chiefly cavalry. Lesly's 
first plan seems to have been, to occupy the mid- 
land counties, so as to intercept the return of 
Montrose's Highlanders, and to force him to an 
unequal combat Accordingly, he marched along 
the eastern coast, from Berwick to Tranent ; but 
there he suddenly altered his direction, and, cross- 
ing through Mid-Lothian, turned again to the 
southward, and, following the course of Gala 
Water, arrived at Melrose, the evening before the 
engagement. How it is pos.sible that Montrose 
should have received no notice whatever of the 
march of so considerable an army, seems almost 
VOL. II. o 
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iaconceivable, and proves that the country was 
strongly disaffected to his cause or person. Still 
more extraordinary does it appear, that, even with 
the advantage of a thick mist, Lesly should have, 
■ the next morning, advanced from Melrose, forded 
the Ettrick, and come close upon Montrose's en- 
campment, without being descried by a single 
scout. Such, however, was the case, and it was 
attended with all the consequences of the most 
complete surprisal.^ 

The first intimation that Montrose received of 
the march of Lesly was the noise of the conflict, 
or, rather, that which attended the unresisted 
slaughter of his infantry, who never formed a line 
of battle: the right wing alone, supported by the 
thickets of Hare head -wood, and by the entrench- 
ments, which are there still visible, stood firm for 
some time. But Lesly had detached two thousand 
men, who, crossing the Ettrick still higher up than 
his main body, assaulted the rear of Montrose's 
right wing. At this moment, the Marquis himself 
arrived, and beheld his army dispersed, for the first 
time, in irretrievable rout. He had thrown him- 
self upon a horse the instant he heard the tiring, 
and, followed by such of his disorderiy cavalry as 
had gathered upon the alarm, he galloped from 
Selkirk, crossed the Ettrick, and made a bold and 
desperate attempt to retrieve the fortune of the 
day. But all was in vain; and, after cutting his 
way, almost singly, through a body of Lesly's 
troopers, the gallant Montrose graced by his 
example the retreat of the fugitives. That retreat 

1 [Tha «urprT«B wu mainl.v d 
wu eompoMi] of oavalry. Bud 
withgraftt niHtlit;.] 
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he continued up Yarrow, and over Miiichmoor; nor 
did he slop till he arrived at Traquair, sixteen 
miles from the field of battle. Upon Philiphaugh 
he lost, in oae defeat, the frtiit of six splendid vic- 
tories : nor was he again able effectually to make 
head, in Scotland, against the covenanted cause. 
The number slain in the field did not exceed three 
or four hundred ; for the fugitives found refuge in 
the mountains, which had often been the retreat 
of vanquished armies, and were impervious to the 
pursuer's cavalry. Lesly abused his victory, and 
dishonoured his arms, by slaughtering, in cold 
blood, many of the prisoners whom he had taken ; 
and the courtyard of Newark Castle is said to have 
been the spot upon which they were shot by his 
command. Many others are said, by Wishart, to 
have been precipitated from a high bridge over 
the Tweed. This, as Mr. Laing remarks, is im- 
possible ; because there was not a bridge over the 
Tweed betwixt Peebles and Berwick. But there is 
an old bridge over the Ettrick, only four miles from 
Philiphaugh, and another over the Yarrow, both of 
which lay in the very line of flight and pursuit ; 
and either might have been the scene of the 

^ massacre. But if this is doubtful, it is too certain 
ttiat several of the royalists were executed by the 
Covenanters, as traitors to the King and Parlia- 
ment.) 

I have reviewed, at some length, the details of 
this memorable engagement, which, at the same 

> A ooveniJitFd minisUr, pnseat at the execution of ttieu 
■■atlemen, obierved, ' This WBrk gkoa Ixmuilie cm I' ui amiable 
eulamation, equiTsleut to the modern fa irti. bo often uaed on 
rimilar oocaaiotui. — Wubabt'k Menoiri of itonlroar. [It miutbe 
ramembereil that the fallowen of Hontrose vare aoDustotDod to 
MinuDlt dmllai ezoeuei after their TiDtories.] 
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time, teirainated the career of a hero, likened, by 
no mean judge of mankind,' to those of antiquity, 
and decided the fate of his country. It is further 
remarkable, as the last field which was fought in 
Ettrick Forest, tlie scene of so many bloody actions.* 
The unaccountable neglect of patrols, and the im- 
prudent separation betwixt the horse and foot, 
seem to have been the immediate causes of 
Montrose's defeat. But the ardent and impetuous 
character of this great warrior, corresponding with 
that of the troops which he commanded, was better 
calculated for attack than defence ; for surprising 
others, rather than for providing against surprise 
himself Thus, he suffered loss by a sudden attack 
upon part of his forces, stationed at Aberdeen;' 

' Citraiiwl ilu lUtz. 

9 [I have often heard Sir Walter Saott tell the Stoty of oce of 
Leily'i offieera who had hia quarterB the night before the battle 
M the farm-hooie of ToftHeld, included in the estate of AbboM* 
ford. Thii gentleman having been oourteously treated by hii 
hoaW, before be mounteihit horae in Ihe morning drew the good- 
wife aiide, and intruated hla pnrae to her keeping. 'You have 
been kind to me,' he aaid, 'and being a brotherleaa and childleaa 
man, tn cue I (all thi> day, I vould aa goon you ahoold be my 
beir aa any other person.' He returned in tbe evening, but only 
to die in hia old quartera, and the fanner'a family were aaid to 
have riaen some steps in the world, la consequence of bia 
bequest,— J. G. L.] 

' Colonel Hurry, with a party of horae, aurprised the town, 
while htontroae'a Highlanders and cavaliers were * dlaperEed 
through the town, drinking oareleasly in their lodginga; and, 

dreaming of their enemy. However. Donald FarquharMin 
happened to come to the causey, where he wae oruellj slain, 
anent Ihe Court de Guard ; a brave gentleman, and one of the 
nobleat captainii amongst all the Highlanders of Scotland. Two 
or three other* were killed, and some (token priaoDera) had to 
Edinburgh, and caat into irons in the Tolbooth. Great lamenta- 
tion was Diada for thia gallant, being stiU the King's man for life 
and death.' — SrAUimo, vol. li. p. (81. The joumaliat, to whom 
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I* ml, had he not extricated himself with the most 
lingular ability, he must have lost his whole army, 
"^^"hen surprised by BaiUie, during the plunder of 
H>undee. Nor has it escaped an ingenious modem 
V~» istorian, that his final defeat, at Dunbeath, so 
xrs.early resembles in its circumstances the surprise 
^m.X Philiphaugh, as to throw some shade on his 
KKiiillt&ry talents. — Laing's Hutory. 

The following ballad, which is preserved by 
'fcx^dition in Selkirkshire, coincides accurately with 
Ixistorical fact. This, indeed, constitutes its sole 
Ksaerit.^ The Covenanters were not, I dare say, 
ckddicted, more than their successors, ' to the pro- 
fane and unprofitable art of poem-' making.' - Still, 
lio^vever, they could not refrain from some strains 
of exultation over the defeat of the truciclenl 
tyrant, James Grahame. For, gentle reader, Mon- 
trose, who, with resources which seemed as none, 
gained six victories, and reconquered a kingdom ; 
who, a poet, a scholar, a cavalier, and a general, 
could have graced alike a court, and governed a 
cunp ; this Montrose was numbered, by his cove- 

tli mattera were of equal importanoe. proceeds to inform ub. that 
Horry took Ibe Marquis of Hunllj'g best horae. auil, iu hia 
ratreat through Mojitrou, leiTed upon the Mnrquia'a leooad aoq. 
Hb bUo eipreuei hii regret, tb»t ' the >u<l Donald Farquhanan'a 
bod; was found in the street, itripped naked : for they tirr'd 
ff hia body a rich stand of app&rel, but pnt on tbe same 
ity.'—fbid. 

I [The ballad ia dearly modern.] 

' So little «u the spirit of illiberal fsDatiautm decayed in 
lome parts of Sootlaod, that only thirty years ago, when Wilson, 
the iDgenioOH author of a poem called Clgde, now republished, 
■as induflted into the office of schoolmaster at Oreenock, he was 
obliged toraially, and in writing, to abjure the ' profanr and un- 
profiUtble art of poem-Biaking.' It i» proper to add, that such an 
locident is now as unlikely to happen in Greenock an in London. 
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nanted countrymen^ among 'the troublers of Israel^ 
the firebrands of hell^ the Corahs^ the Balaams^ 
the Doegs^ the Rabshakehs, the Hamans^ the 
Tobiahs, and Sanballats of the time.' ^ 

^ [See notes to the Legend of MofUro$e,^-J. G. L.] 
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'Sir Diurlii one die BiiEttor >giiTm>. 

Wr iiisart jnT hmut caau ba l 
WY Itini three ^iniwunf: buniLv Si:tf c$^ 

Xi OKfur Jiim aimpiiny.. 

or 

WiT hnn tfiree iiJuniHttnii ^ralizuic iimiri». 
A oobie fi^t to- ie« !. 

A cioQii o* miat tban weel ciraictftfclm£». 
A5 cLoae &» e^er mi^t bie« 

Wbtsk Umt came to tfae Shaw bonk 
Said he, * Sae w«el vi^ £rauDeie« 

I think it is coarenient 

That we shoald sing a psahiL' ^ 
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When they came to the Lingly burn. 

As daylight did appear, 
They spy'^d an aged father, 

And he did draw them near. 

VI 

^ Come hither, aged father ! '* 

Sir David he did cry, 
^ And tell me where Montrose lies. 

With all his great army/ 

VII 

^ But, first, you must come tell to me, 

If friends or foes you be ; 
I fear you are Montrose^s men. 

Come frae the north country/ 

VIII 

* No, we are nane o^ Montrose^s men, 

Nor e^er intend to be ; 
I am Sir David Lesly, 

That 's speaking unto thee/ 

IX 

* If you ^re Sir David Lesly, 

As I think weel ye be, 
I 'm sorry ye hae brought so few 
Into your company. 
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^ There ^s fifteen thousand armed men. 

Encamped on yon lee ; 
Ye 11 never be a bite to them, 

For aught that I can see. 



XI 



^ But, halve your men in equal parts, 

Your purpose to fulfil ; 
Let ae half keep the water side. 

The rest gae round the hill. 



XII 



^ Your nether party fire must, 

Then beat a flying drum ; 
And then they 11 think the day 's their ain. 

And frae the trench they 11 come. 

XIII 

^ Then, those that are behind them maun 
Gie shot, baith grit and sma^ ; 

And so, between your armies twa, 
Ye may make them to fa\'' 

XIV 

* O were ye ever a soldier ? ' 

Sir David Lesly said ; 

* O yes ; I was at Solway flow. 

Where we were all betray'd. 
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XV 



* Again I was at curst Dunbar, 
And was a prisoner ta^en : 

And many weary night and day, 
In prison I hae lien.** 



XVI 



^ If ye will lead these men aright. 

Rewarded shall ye be ; 
But, if that ye a traitor prove, 

I ^11 hang thee on a tree/ 



XVII 



* Sir, I will not a traitor prove ; 

Montrose has plundered me ; 
I ^11 do my best to banish him 

Away frae this country/ 



XVIII 



He halved his men in equal parts. 

His purpose to fulfil ; 
The one part kept the water side. 

The other gaed round the hill. 



XIX 



The nether party fired brisk. 
Then turnM and seemed to rin ; 

And then they a^ cam frae the trench. 
And cry^d * The day 's our ain ! ' 
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XX 

The rest then ran into the trench, 

And loos'^d their cannons a^ : 
And thus, between his armies twa, 

He made them fast to fa\ 

XXI 

Now, let us a' for Lesly pray, 

And his brave company ! 
For they hae vanquished great Montrose, 

Our cruel enemv. 



NOTES 
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Wlum they came to the Shaw bum.— SL iv. L 1. 
A small rtream, that joins the Ettrick, near Selkirk, 
on the Bouth aide of the river. 

IVhm thejj canie to the Lingly burn. — St. v. 1. 1. 
A brook, which fatU into the Bttrick, from the north, 
a little above the Shair bum. 

They tpyfi "" afferf/o/Aer.— St. v, L 3. 

The traditional commentary upon the ballad states 
thin man's name to have been Brydone, ancestor to 
several iamitiea iu the parish of Ettrick, particularly 
those occupyiDg the farms of Midgehope and Redford 
(Jreen. It in a Strang aoachronism, to puke this aged 
father state himself to have been at the l>attle of Solteay 
Jtow, which was fought s hundred years before Philip- 
haugh ; and a ntill stranger, to mention that of Dunbar, 
which did not take place till five years a^er Montrose's 
defeat 

A tradition, annexed to a copy of this ballad, trsiiS' 
mitted to me by Mr, James Hog^i bearx, that the Earl 
of Traquair, on the day of the battle, was advancing 
with a large sum of money, for the payment of Mon- 
trose's forces, attended by a blacksmith, one of his 
retainera. Ab they crossed Minchmoor, they were 
alarmed by firing, which the Earl conceived to be 
Montrose exercising his farces, but which his attendant. 
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from the constancy and irrefr>il&''ity of the noise, affirmed 
to be the tumult of an engagement. As they came 
belotf Broad meadows, upon Yarrow, they met their 
fugitive friendH, hotly pursued by the Parliamentary 
troopers. The Earl, of courge, turned, and fled also : 
but his horse, jaded with the weight of dollars which he 
carried, refused tu take the hill ; so that the Earl was 
fain to exchange with his attendaot, leaving him with 
the breathless horse, and bag of silver, to sliift for him- 
self, which he is supposed to have done very effectually. 
Some of the dragoons, attracted by the appearance of 
the horse and trappings, gave chase to the smith, who 
fled up the Yarrow ; but finding himself, as he said, 
encumbered with the treasure, and unwilling that it 
should be taiien, he flung it into a well, or poud, nenr 
the Tinnies, above Hangingshaw. Many wells were 
afterward searched in vain ; but it is the general belief, 
that the smith, if he ever hid the money, knew too well 
how to anticipate the scrutiny. There is, however, a 
pond, which some peasants began to drain, not long ago, 
in hopes of finding the golden prize, but were prevented, 
ax they pretended, by supernatural interference. 1803. 
[TTie story must be mere fiction. A troop of horse, 
which Traquair bad sent under Lord Linton to join Mon- 
s withdrawn by him on the night before the 
battle, on which account Traquair was denounced as a 
traitor both by Wishart and Guthrie.] 



THE 

GALLANT GRAHAMS 

The preceding ballad was a song of triumph over 
the defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh ; the verses, 
which follow, are a lamentation for his final discom- 
fiture and cruel death. The present edition of ' The 
Galtanl Grahams' is given from tradition, enlarged 
and corrected by an ancient printed edition, 
entitled, ' The Gallant Grahamx of Scotland,' to the 
tune of ' / will awi^, and I will not tarry,' of which 
Mr. Ritson favoured me with an accurate copy. 

The conclusion of Montrose's melancholy history 
is too well known. The Scottish army, which sold 
King Charles i. to his Parliament, had, we may 
charitably hope, no idea that they were bartering 
his blood ; although they must have been aware, 
that they were consigning him to perpetual bond- 
age.' At least the sentiments of the kingdom at 
large differed widely from those of the military 
merchants, and the danger of King Charles drew 
into England a well-appointed Scottish army, under 
the command of the Duke of Hamilton. But he 
met with Cromwell, and to meet with Cromwell 
was inevitable defeat. The death of Charles, and 
the triumph of the Independents, excited still more 



highly the hatred and the fears of the Scottish 
nation. The outwitted Presbyterians, who saw, too 
late, that their own hands had been employed in 
the hateful task of erecting the power of 
s sect, yet more fierce and fanatical than 16B0. 
themselves, deputed a commission to the 
Hague, to treat with Charles u., whom, upon cer- 
tain conditions, they now wished to restore to the 
throne of his fathers. At the court of the exited 
monarch, Montrose also oiTered to his acceptance a 
splendid plan of victory and conquest, and pressed 
for his permission to enter Scotland; and there, 
collecting the remains of the royalists, to claim the 
crown for his master, with the sword in his hand. 
An able statesman might perhaps have reconciled 
these jarring projects; a good man would certainly 
have made a decided choice betwixt them. Charles 
was neither the one nor the other ; and, while he 
treated with the Presbyterians, with a view of 
accepting the crown from their hands, he scrupled 
not to authorise Montrose, the mortal enemy of the 
sect, to pursue his separate and inconsistetit plan of 
conquest. 

Montrose arrived in the Orkneys with six hundred 
Germans, was furnished with some recruits ftvm 
those islands, and was joined by several royalists, 
as he traversed the wilds of Caithness and Suther- 
land; but, advancing into Ross-shire, he was sur- 
prised, and totally defeated, by Colonel Strachan, 
an officer of the Scottish Parliament, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the civil wars, and who 
afterwards became a decided Cromwellian. Mon- 
trose, after a fruitless resistance, at length Hed from 
the field of defeat, and concealed himself in the 
grounds of Macleod of Assaint, to whose fidelity he 
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intrusted his life, and by whom he was delivered Dp 
to Lesif, his most bitter enetiiy.' 

He was tried for what was termed treasoD against 
the Estates of the Kingdom ; and, despite the com- 
mission of Charles for his proceedings, he was con- 
demned to die by a Parliament who acknowledged 
Charles to be their king, and whom, on that account 
only, Montrose acknowledged to be a Parliament. 

' The clergy,' says a late animated historian, 
' whose vocation was to persecute the repose of his 
last moments, sought, by the terrors of his sentence, 
to extort repentance ; but his behaviour, firm and 
dignified to the end, repelled their insulting 
advances with scorn and disdain. He was prouder, 
he replied, to have his head affixed to the prison- 
walls, than to have his picture placed in the King's 
bedchamber ; " and, far from being troubled that 
my Umbs are to be sent to your principal cities, I 
wish I had flesh enough to be dispersed through 
Christendom, to attest my dying attachment to my 
King." It was the calm employment of his mind, 
that night, to reduce this extravagant sentiment to 
verse. He appeared next day, on the scaffold, in a 
rich habit, with the same serene and undaunted 
countenance, and addressed the people, to vindicate 
his dying unabsolved by the church, rather than to 
justify an invasion of the kingdom, during a treaty 
with the Estates. The insults of his enemies were 
not yet exhausted. The history of his exploits was 
Attached to his neck by the public executiooer': 

> [See n«M to (t. iii. L I.] 

* [TUi wu bn ebkpUn'a (BUup WiAutl Dt Btimi, a^upMit 
CmnU Dei 0rM*a Magma B r i» atmi m Ibifia. mt ia^wi'a Otau- 
Mmmh JaeM Moilunmn^ M mrAiau i* , Ciwiilill jmt. 
IMT. «Bd vd. rui*. 1M8. Pw tAm •Oltei we ^fmuM^ 
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but he smiled at their inventive malice ; declared, 
that he wore it with more pride than he had done 
the garter ; and, when his devotions were finished, 
demanding if any more indignities remained to be 
practised, submitted calmly to an unmerited fate.' 
— Lainq's Hislory of Scotland, vol. i. p. iO*. 

Such was the death of James Graham, the great 
Marquis of Montrose, over whom some lowly bard 
has poured forth the following elegiac verses. To 
say that they are far unworthy of the subject, is no 
great reproach ; for a nobler poet might have failed 
in the attempt. Indifferent as the ballad is, we 
may regret its being still more degraded by many 
apparent corruptions. There seems an attempt to 
trace Montrose's career, from his fir^it raising the 
royal standard, to his second expedition and death ; 
but it is interrupted and imperfect. From the con- 
cluding stanza, 1 presume the song was composed 
upon the arrival of Charles in Scotland, nhich so 
speedily followed the execution of Montrose, that 
the King entered the city while the head of his 
most faithful and most successful adherent was still 
blackening in the sun. 

[Of the English black-letter versions only two 
copies are known to exist, one in the Roxburghc 
and one in the Douce collection. They are dupli- 
cates. The Itoxburghe is published in Raiburghe 
Ba/ladt, ed. Ebsworth, vi. 590-93. Mr. Ebsworth 
supposes it to be probably a reprint of an earlier 
suppressed edition ; and attributes its extreme rarity 
to the fact that it must have been 'vigorously 
hunted down.' The ballad is included in a Callec- 
lion of 150 Scols Songs, printed for A. Millar in the 
Strand, London, 1 768 ; and there are also two white 
broadside copies, one in the Laing collection, in the 
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Now, fare thee weel, sweet Ennerdale ! 

Baith kith and countrie I bid adieu ; 
For I maun away, and I may not stay. 

To some uncouth land which I never knew. 

II 

To wear the blue I think it best, 

Of all the colours that I see ; 
And I ^11 wear it for the gallant Grahams, 

That are banished from their countrie. 

lU 

I have no gold, I have no land, 
I have no pearl, nor precious stane ; 

But I wald sell my silken snood. 

To see the gallants Grahams come hame. 

IV 

In Wallace days, when they began. 
Sir John the Graham, did bear the gree 

Through all the lands of Scotland wide ; 
He was a lord of the south countrie. 



r 





CfDT jai0uer Odwvx. -&bk for 'zr at . 
'V^fc Tuck: onr ^fidst hnsat mc oar i*br 



Our {ftiat dnnmnidc •'^g^ oar Sine 

v\ iiD WB§ lilt tniiiui. Cmmwdk. xbec . 
sio I CBK not wbaa ihrr iu> vitk jut 

Ther iiove betxBved our nolMc nrrnffir. 

And hwiinh'c him fram to^ Ti>mL crown ; 
Bat the fi&Iiant Gnsfauii> Iw^)^ tMen in hand. 

For to mmiiMinri tkoRe txwitaiB oomn. 
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X 

Id Glen-Prosen * we rendezvoused. 

Marched to Gienslde by night and day. 

And took the town of Aberdeen, 

And met the Campbells in their array. 



Five thousand men, in armour strong. 
Did meet the gallant Grahams that day 

At Inverlochie, where war began. 

And scarce two thousand men were they. 



Gallant Montrose, that chieftain bold. 
Courageous in the best degree. 

Did for the king light well that day ; 
The lord preserve his majestic ! 

Nathaniel Gordon, stout and bold. 
Did for King Charles wear the blue; 

But the cavaliers they all were sold, 
And brave Harthill, a cavalier too. 



And Newton Gordon, burd-alone, 
And Dalgatie, both stout and keen, 

And gallant Veitch upon the field, 
A braver face was never seen. 

' Glen'Prosen, in Aiigiuatiire. 



>i«v«Mr fli»'\'«P- 




3n 







yri 






xrii: 



At tli«' fi«trr of Ccrron he did fa^gin. 

Afiii icicighi tfac; faAtUe to the end ; 
Wti^rt' Uuett' were killed, for oar noble King. 

Two tttiitstfAnd of our Danish men. 



XIX 



ttiUitri Hmmm, of high degrae, 

Hv whom thi* King's banner was borne ; 

Kor a bmvf oavalier was he, 
Hut now to glory he is gone. 
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Then woe to Strachaa, and Hacket baith ! 

And, Lesly, ill death may thou die ! 
For _ve have betrayed the gallant Grahams, 

Who aye were true to majestic. 



And the L&ird of Assint has seized Montrose, 
And had him into Edioburgh town ; 

And frae his body taken the head. 
And quartered him upon a trone. 



And Huntly's gone the self-same way. 
And our noble King is also gone : 

He suffered death for our nation. 

Our mourning tears can neer be done. 



But our brave young King is now come home, 
King Charles the Second in degree ; 

The Lord send peace into his time. 
And God preserve his majestic 1 
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Now, fare thee uyeet, nweet Ennerdalet — St. i. 1. I. 
A corruption of Endrickdale. The principal and most 
ancient possesBJ una of the Montrose family lie alon^ the 
water of Endrick, in DumbBrtunahire. 

Sir John the Graham did bear the gree. — St. iv, 1. 2. 
The faithful friend and adherent of the immortal 
Wallace, Blaia at the battle of Falkirk. 



Who IT 



• Ihe li 



,itor, Cromwell, then. — St. l 



I. 1. I 



This extraordinary character, to whom, in crimes and 
in Bucceu, our days only have produced a parallel, wa* 
no favourite in Scotland. There occurs the following 
invective against him, in a us. in the Advocates' library. 
The humour consists in the dialect of a Highlander, 
speaking English, and confusing Gromviell f/ith Gramach, 
ugly:— 

' Te commoawelt, tat Gramagh ting. 
Gar brek hem's ward, gar de hem's king i 
Oar paf hem's seHe, ar take hem's (geen) 
We 'I DD de at, del cxmie de leen ; 
We 'I bide a file amang le Browes (i.e. in the wi>odi), 
We'l scor te svord, and wbiake to bowea : 
And fen her nen-ael le te le (the UngX 
Te del my oaie for Qromaghee.' 

The following tradition, concerniog Cromwell, is pre- 
served by an uncommonly direct line of traditional 
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evideQce; being narrated («i I am informed) by the 
KrandaoQ of ui eye-witness. AVliea Cromwell, in 1050, 
entered Glasgotr, he attended divine service in the Hiffh 
Church ; but the PreBbyteriwi divine who i)fliciated, 
poured forth, with mure zeal than prudeoce, the vial of 
his indignation upon the person, principlea, and cause, 
of the Independent General. One of CromwcU'a uflicera 
rose, and whispered his commander ; who seemed to give 
him a short and i!tem answer, and the sermon was COU' 
eluded without interruption. Amon)j{; the ertiwd, who 
were assembled to gaze at the General, as he came nut 
of the church, weu & shoemaker, the son of one of James 
the Sixth's Scottish footmen. This man had been horn 
and bred in England, but, after his father's death, bad 
settled in Glasgow. Cromwell eyed him among the 
crowd, and immediately called him by his name — the 
mBn fled, but, at Cromwell's command, one of his retinue 
followed him, and brought him to the General's lodgings. 
A number of the inhabitants remained at the door, wait- 
ing the end of this extraordinary scene. The shoemaker 
MMU came out, in high spirits, and, showing some gold, 
declared he was going to drink Cromwell's health. 
Many attended him to hear the particulars of his iiiter- 
view ; among others, the grandfather of the narrator. 
The shoemaker said that he had been a playfellow of 
Cromwell, when they were both boys, their parent* 
residing in the same street ; that he had fled, when the 
General iirst called to him, thinking he might owe him 
■ome ill-will, on account of bis father being in the 
service of the royal family. He added, that Cromwell had 
been W very kind and familiar with him, that he ventured 
to a«k him what the officer had said to him in the church. 
'He proposed,' said Cromwell, ' to pull forth the 
minister by the ears ; and I answered, that the preacher 
wu one fool and he another.' In the course of the day, 
Cromwell held an interview with the minister, and con- 
trived to satisfy his scruples so effectually, that the 
evening discuunte, by the same man, was tunei) to the 
praise and glor; of the victor of Naseby. 



L 
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TUi MMtiMwtt WW ar A« MMfcM taUt?^ of GoHaa 
■n the Coa~ 
Wlien tiiB 

•UA ^ HM^iiiti <rf RttBOr. tsdk «p ams in tMU, 
MlbMlM ttsnluu. tbMD ndtd »vur Uontim. janutf 
UHw Mtd ***<* "'' MMfatial MTvic* ilurin^ tiiat shnt 
tiMHMttMa. (hit. ^MiUif Aaskai Sbr '■•«*^"g- priift «f 



■i»i,ini*ili— i<rW|lfc, iWfcT n— ft Mil M 





I ttoblm would liav* | 
e defttli af Uic K«llMit Uullvvk, •liiH»> Wf Mtltt- 

^htimr ennit w«« Urn lunwlUju-y Iwuil U>t«iM I>1> MMAI)' 

•n^ Ai^ie. uid (tr Sir t'liiii|i Nulw! a.iOwi nHbf 

MoiHit atunii. iuul uut Uir muIiaU rMuuMtl«<l i»tl> -ttw 
07. tint UhI nsijUircil Uir iiUud ul Uii- IWllwuAHl* t" 

^Moaad tilt nuuiMan, u> Uh' fNtrvnrwxl tail M MM" V<i 
ficnpton.— ' H'iiBt mcoueUi. Umu, Uii> yMriMit «' ll*« 
i^M^ III nv liMV, Kifl Uiv iuwutv ut 1L« WW" ^ ' ti-' 
•I^wbI UiUif giuiinoaiii uf tmflUMl w«> (toWMtt, awdllM' 
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fcUn, fur m«n)> mnntlia, till lie bccsiiM forims, utd 
i^mtly m*i. Harlof iroC tnt «f the »t— 'H— witii vhicli 
Im wm ImwM. W iMd Ua Ubert; bj «M>ing to tb« 



t afiiw* Pravwt [4i^, and tk« 



ImwmmMI* Mlateii^ aai k^ lanf in ptiMaAaM; 



*«|. I. 1^ •«, 9M. Ria hMM ar &>1UI Ma 4 




W*<IWl H il i l ili <J <»*> C ii w i1wi . lT» 
«»>» Ii»«il II I I -»|«,»J. «■>.»»■ B>iia» 

— lJlnilllli«hJ« >ill 11 III »*«0»» nf Mi»- 
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itM< WmMihi iiimlint. huvn-trimu.—^. xlv. L 1. 



iir Wt ■••■«•. 'M' talMHI]), oAMrc « wnt MlifiRr had haOi 
-VKWHrt. IRww.'m'ttttbMttKi^ arini. it iw Bnciemlv 
MMJMNmMl *DVIkt ^te <MHn ilf thr fmijinMnr ; bk, 
>lmi«tn-lMmnniMmn. KswtmhTtan. Npiirtiui.Oanlau, 
«fr. Of ^Inrrinti nf Nmrtnwtt. I only ataa«Ff«, tiMt he 

wto, IHn-kll lihPtau, nutHHlv IotbIW., atul ■ fbUoanr of 
Uwitmw fHf was Mnxi (iTiMUMr bv (tewml UiiUfe- 
mfthnrtlr «ltar thr n»itUiiv «f HuMtly. ana fcihiaHia 
«m»'4>m.Ai KdlntHinrli In Ottnim IfUT.] 

;t«rf n a»i W <. (Mk «««K «i»rf Aam.— St. ^atv. L S. 
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gentleniaD of great fcallaDtry aDd BccompliahmeuU. He 
was a faithful followar of Montrose, and wax taken 
priioner witli him at his last fatal battle. He was con- 
demned to death with his illuBtrious general. Being a 
Roman C!atholic, he refused the assistance of the 
Freabyteriau clergy, and was not permitted, even on the 
scaffold, to receive ghostly comfort, in the only form In 
which his religion taught him to consider it as effectual. 
He kissed the axe, avowed his fidelity to hia sovereign, 
and died like a soldier.— Montrose's Memoiri, p. 322. 

[The Dugatd Dalgetty of the Ugend of Monlrote owes 
at least his surname to this gentleman. — J. G. L.] 

[The prototype was clearly another Dal^tty, of 
whom Scott writes in his autobiography : ' I remained 
some weeks at Preetonpans, a circumstance not worth 
mentioning, excepting to record my juvenile intimacy 
with an old military veteran, Dalgetty by name, who had 
pitched his tent in that little village, after all bis 
campaigns, subsisting on an ensign's half-pay, though 
called by courtesy a captain. As this old gentleman, who 
had been in alt the German wars, found very few to 
listen lo his tales of military feats, he formed a sort of 
alliance with me, and 1 used invariably to attend hira 
for the pleasure of bearing those communications.' The 
name of Montrose's follower was ^Villiam, not Francis. 
He bad been sent before Montrose to rouse the gentry 
to take arms for the King (Gardinrr's Hittory of thr 
C«mmoatceaUh, i. 260). After the Restoration his body 
wa» interred with that of Montrose {True FuneralU of 
Mtmlrote in Napier's Life of Hontrtue, pp. 830-37).] 

Andgaliant VeUcJt upon the field.— St. xiv. 1. 3. 

I presume this gentleman to have been David Veitch, 
brother to Vritcb of Dawick, who, with many other of 
tbe Peebleaahire gentry, was taken at Philiphangb. 
the following curious accident took place, some ytan 
altCTwards, in consequence of his loyal zeal : — 

' In the ye*r 1053, when the lofal party did ariae in 
arm* agaiDSt tbe Enfflish, in the North and West Higli- 
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Fowf .ffMAfv •« Am mm* imm.— St. xri IL %-L. 
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representative of the Gordon family, or Young Hunllg, 
as the ballad expresses it, in consequence of the death of 
his elder brother, George, who fell in the battle of 
Alford.— ffi"«Corv of Gordon Family. [Not Earl, but 
second Viscouut Aboyne. He w&s the second son of 
Geoq^e, second Man)iiis of Huntly (see not« to 

Two ihoutand qfour Dariiih men. — St. jcviii. 1. 4. 
Montrose's foreign auxiliaries, who, by the way, did 
not exceed 600 in all. 

Gilbert Mentie/i, of high drgree. 

By irhom the King'* banner mat borne. — St. lix. 11, 1-2. 

Gilbert Menzies, younger of Pitfoddells, carried the 
royal banner in Montrose's lost liattte. It bore the 
headless corpse of Charles i., with this motto, 'Judge 
and rrrtnge my caute, Ijord! ' Menzies proved himself 
worthy of this noble trust, and, obstinately refusing 
quarter, died in defence of his charge. — Moktbosb's 



Then woe to Straehan, and Backet bailH I— St. xx. I. 1. 

Sir Charles Hacket, an officer in the service of the 
Estates. [Not Sir C'harles Hacket, but Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert Hacket, who with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Straehan (chief in command) received the special thanks 
of Farliament for defeating Montrose at Ij 



And, Le»iy, ill death mag thoa die! — St. xx. I. 2. 
[DbtuI Leslie, Lord Newark, who was 

1 of the force sent to intercept Montrose, and 
1 from Brechin the detachment under Straehan 
wUcI) defcat«<l Montrose at Invercarron.] 

And Hie Laird of Attini hat teiwd Jfonfrow.— St. xxL L L 

[It b not at all certain that Montiose wm la anf 

B betrayed by Maeleod of Aasiot, for at tbto 

tuM Macleod was a sapportar of the eovensntiiii; P*fty. 
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Gevgc GordoD, womd Uatqaii af HMBtt}-, aae of Ibe 
Wf fe« imUm in ^mdaiid «b« had uiifaralj >ft<H>T 
to Oc Knf fron the Terr beginning of tlw traaUai, «M 
' d bf tiK aeiitciuw of tLe PariioMnt wf 1i iillwrf 
(w cdBog themwlTH), upon the SSnd HaKft leM, ooe 
nd tvmtf-tira davi after tba mutTrdiNB af U* 
Be baa been moeb Uaned for not M>diaD|' 
\ «itli Montroae ; and Btdiop Wkhart, in 
the nkl of pAftialitj for hii hero, Bccnees HoDtlj of 
direct trekcbeTy. Bot he is a true believer, who Mftb 
Titli lu* blood fail rreed, reli|[ioai or politiea] ; aad 
there are manf maons, short of thid foul chai^n. wUch 
BWj hare dictated the backward conduct of Hnatly 
k MoDtroM. He could uot forget, that, vhm ke 
fint ctood oat for the Kiti^ , MontnMe, then the Mildicr 
t4 the Coveuuit, had actnallj made bim priMMMf ; and 
loppoM Huutlj to have been «o tensible of 
MoutroM't superior militarv talents, as not to think 
binuelf, ■■ e<jua] in ranli, laperior in power, and more 
1 loyalty, entitled to equally hisfa marks of 
royal trutt and favour. This much is certain, that the 
galiaut clan of Gordon contributed ^Testly to Klontrose's 
. for the gentlemen of that name, with the 
e aad loyal Ogiiriea, compoaed the principal part of 
cavnlry. [Bichop Guthrie also aSnni that Huotly 
.to spoil the businev in Montrose's 
haadi'(JfCTnO)r(,ed. 1749, p. 206); and sincenone of the 
Gordons in Strathbogie could be induced at this time 
to join the ttandard of the Kiof;, the attitude of Huntly, 
though partly excusable on account of the iudi^itiea 
he and his followers had previously suffered at Ibe bauds 
of Montroae, virtually implied the betrayal in the north 
of the King's c«use. His son. Lord Aboyne (see note 
to stanca xvL), did, however. Join Montrose in Menteith 
in 104A, with a large number of horsemen, and fought 
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at Anldemi, AHbrd, and Kikjrtik, but with mU }m own 
men and otiiera under bk xnflneiioe, left bim, wben 
the warA to tibe Borden was oomineDoed, and was not 
p re aent at PhOq^ngb. Montrose, after bk retreat 
n u t th w ar dt, indnoed Abojne and Lord Lewis Gordon 
again to jom bha with a laxge Ibroe, bnt owing to the 
ezpoetalations of Httntlj tbey shortly afterwards again 
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prising, that, with his father's example before his 
eyes, he should not have been satisfied to leave at 
freedom the consciences of those who could not 
reconcile themselves to the new system. The 
religious opinions of sectaries have a tendency, like 
the water of some springs, to become soft and mild, 
when freely exposed to the open day. Who can 
recognise, in the decent and industrious Quakers, 
and Anabaptists, the wild and ferocious tenets 
which distinguished their sects, while they were yet 
honoured with the distinction of the scourge and 
the pillory ? Had the system of coercion against 
the Presbyterians been continued until our day, 
Blair and Robertson would have preached in the 
wilderness, and only discovered their powers of 
eloquence and composition, by rolling along a 
deeper torrent of gloomy fanaticism.' 

The western counties distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the prelatic system. Three 
hundred and fifty ministers, ejected from their 
churches and livings, wandered through the moun- 
tains, sowing the seeds of covenanted doctrine, 
while multitudes of fanatical followers pursued them, 
to reap the forbidden crop. These conventicles, 
as they were called, were denounced by the law, 
and their frequenters dispersed by military force. 



■ [Tlie SermoTU of Dr. Hugh Blair (lTlS-1800). mlniiter of the 
High Cbnroh, Edinbiirgt, wid ProfaMor of Ehelorio io the 
UniTenity, oonlinned, with hi* Lfcturra mi Ehdoric. to enjoj-, 
wbeD Ssott wrote, > lemsrkatile reputation M models of choste- 
nSH and elegance in stjle, Prinaipal WillUm Robertson. D.D. 
(lTSl-1793). though diitinEoiihed botb w a preacher and 
Alwmbi? orator, iron hla fame ohisfl? b; bis historioal works, 
eapeoially hia Hittory of Scotland during the Hetyni of Queen 
Ua/ry and Jamei TL, 17C9, and hli Hittorg 0} (Jk Bxign ef 
CkarUl r., 1769.] 
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General DaLdel, of Binns ; ' who, having marched 
to Calder, to meet them on the Lanark road, and 
finding, that, by pas^iing through Coltington,' they 
had got to the other side of the hills, cut through 
the mountains, and approached them. ^^'allBce 
showed both spirit and judgment : he drew up his 
men in a verj' strong situation, and withstood two 
charges of Dalzlel's cavair}'; but. upon the thinl 
shock, the insurgents were broken and utterly dis- 
persed. There was very little slaughter, as the 
cavalry of Dalziel were chiefly gentlemen, who 
pitied their oppressed and misguided countrymen. 
There were about fifty killed, and as many made 
prisoners. The battle was fought on the 28th 
November l6t)6 ; a day still observed by the scat- 
tered remnant of the Cameronian sect, who regu- 
larly hear a field-preaching upon the field of battle. 

1 nm obliged for a copy of the ballad to Mr. 
Livingston of Airds, who took it down from the 
recitation of an old woman residing on his estate. 

The gallant Grahams, mentioned in the text, are 
Graham of Claverhouse's horse. 

1 [See Notes to Old M<rrtalitp.—3. G. L.] [Dsljell, who hftil 
sttained to the rank oE lieutenant-geDerftl in tbe Riueiaa Hrvioe. 
obtained permiHion. in 1665, from tbe Cur, to return to ' hit 
eoontrj.' and in IG66 was appoinleil aommatider-in-obief In 
Sootlftnil. Hli wveritics against the Coveimntera, coupled with 
Ikii ecoencrio ■ppenrance aod manneri, urnoU for him the ex- 
ceptional dread and hatred of the peaaantry. who rrgnrdtd hiin 
«a a ttizaid, and in apecial league with Satan.) 

> [Now called Coliuton.] 
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7%iy Ballad is copied verbatimjrom the old 
WomarCs Recitation. 



The gallant Grahams cam from the west, 
Wr their horses black as ony craw ; 
The Lothian lads they marched fast. 
To be at the Rh3ms o' Gallowa. 



II 



Betwixt Dumfries town and Argyle, 
The lads they marched mony a mile ; 
Souters and taylors imto them drew, 
Their covenants for to renew. 



Ill 



The Whigs, they, wi' their merry cracks, 
GarM the poor pedlars lay down their p€u;ks ; 
But aye sinsyne they do repent 
The renewing o** their Covenant. 



mamx or rcsTLASD mus «ff i 



II H If III 






W«»«.» r I Ifc I ; 

AW ChfteB WcU, wf hK «ft awl ifcai, 
W» to K^ tka OB tB tfe FbBtkW Un. 



Gcnenl Std^ril hcU to tbe hm, 
Add^ at tkn wliBt vss their win : 
And wbo gave them this protest a tion. 

To rise in aims "gr"*^ ^^ natioo ? 



' AlthoDgii we all in annour be. 

It \ not against his majesty ; 

Nor yet to spill our neighbour's bluid. 

But wf tbe country we'll conclude.' 



* Ijiy down your arms, in the King's name, 
And ye shall a' gae safely hame ' ; 
But they a' cried out, wi' ae consent, 
' We 11 fight for a broken Covenant." 
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* O wdl,'' lays be, * since it is so, 
A wilfu* man nerer wanted woe* ; 
He then gave a sign onto his lads. 
And they drew up in their brigades. 



The trumpets blew, and the colours flew. 
And ereiy man to hb armour drew ; 
The Whigs were never to much aghast, 
As to see their saddles toom ^ sae fast. 

XI 

The cleverest men stood in the van. 
The Whigs they took their heels and ran ; 
But such a raking was never seen. 
As the raking o^ the Rullien Green. 

1 Toomi, empty. 
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I 



Mie—Je— —i lathe liMhiij «f Ae tines, the 

JMigiT tJM fto h^ ^ycgJ to dwidg the kin^ 
dooi of Tire bctoixt tk^ ; the h 
UMJB».iit» flpcB pnAgacy i 

e aUrifaates of 
didoraltT, and midni^t 
■MMirnHwi. The t r oo yer* and ovalien became 
eatlinsuBts m the pvnnit ot tbe Coraunten. If 
Messrs. Kid, Kiag, Cunercn, Peden, etc, boasted 
of propbetie powers, sad were often wsmed of the 
sppFOsch of the soldiers, bj supematural impulse,' 

' In tbe ywr 1684, Fedoi, one of the Cuneroniui pnaehan, 
linmt tm o'dock at ni^l, uttiDg at tbe Snsde, itarted op to bii 
fe«t. and Mid, 'Flee, sold Sandie [thiu he detigned hinuelf], 

and bide jmmtit t for Colonel is oomiog to this houM to 

apprebend joa ; and I adriie yon all to do tbe like, for he viU 
be here within an houi ' ; wbiab cama to pau : md when tbey 
had made a very narrow »earoh, within and without the house, 
and went round the thorn-buih, under which he was lying piay- 
ing. they went off without their prey. He came hi. and lald. 




^ 
^ 
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■She <Wn4 t* Mc • Wz. whcnn Uf lui 

■n»p€Utm«iCm*^mtilii. Kid; 

A ipiiHAv if tte tTM, M vUck tkajr tran dHD ; 



WUcb tMkM MagH' Unr m Uikip'i fib; 
TW vwtiqr Vddi'i lyeclaclwi , «lw bt. 
That «ii^l»«tn«« wnnU ight ^aiiMt &■ kw; 

n^ kept tkeir gronud, any the pMfbat ■■«; 

Aad litta of all the propbeta' ihmm wen mcb 
At Pentland Hilia, Aird-MoM, sad lUIleB Gtsn. 
"Dont think," she sajs, "tbcee htAj tiunga ai« 
foppery; 

Tbej 're precioiu antidotea aicainst the power of 
popeiy." 
rHe CamfTonian Tooth. — PcNxictios'i Peemi, p. IIOl 

The militi" and standing army soon became 
unecjua] to the task of enforcing conformity, and 
suppressing coQTentides. In their aid, and to force 
compliance with a test proposed by govcnuDent, 
the Highland clans were raised, and poured down 
into Ayrshire. An armed host of undisciplined 
mountaineers, speaking a different language, and 
professing, many of them, another religion, were 
let loose, to ravage and plunder this unfortunate 
conntry ; and it is truly astonishing to find how few 
acts of cruelty they perpetrated, and how seldom 
they added murder to pillage.' Additional levies 

' Cleland thiu dewribes thii eitnordinaiy armj : — 



Whol 



ftod dro' 







right well mouDlod of theii „ 
With brogoes, and treva. and piraie plaids, 
With good bias bontieU on their beads, 
Wbioh, on (be one eide, had a flipe, 
Adora'd with ■ tobaooo-pipe. 



J 



iiBssrmELSv 



i Tnapa. md ^ort p^ • 




n TtTj ■ Hill iftiBiiiiiiii. 

TW fci^« «ilk d that KB at Wi 
■ «fc^> ,. I ll I I . 



8WB— ^j— J>hi— i 
n BBT Mk kw ■( br (UK, 



da^ ^ «ia i^v ntMa, k^ rftanw4k »> Ac nk «f 



twB ■>< Kata> M CtaM D.-J. a L.] 
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essentia] to a comnundc'r, w« may fonn xomr til<Kn 
of this extraordiiMiT chKnctcr. Thr \Vhf|[«, whimt 
he penecuted, daunted hy his frrocity *ntl Mtutllg^ 
conceived hiin to be impassive to their ttiillrta,* ud 
that he had sold himself, for trmpontl nrvatntlMt U) 
the seducer of mankind. It i* Htit) bcllev««l tlMt 

< It vu. vid ii belieTed, Uul tha doril fiinilnhnl lila tft*wtrtlN| 
among the peneeuton, with whikt In oallail fimnf *(«IimI IwdHl 
bulleta, bnt >galiiBt thoK only. During Ihn hftttla u( 1'mUHMI 
HiUa, PbIdh of MndDWhekdoontolvnl hauiwIhiilwIU hop tMNIi 
leaslj dovn from Cieticral Daliiel'* bout*, kiiil, lo ouUlllMMI Ihs 
■pell, loftded hii piatol with k pl«ra of allmr ooln. IlHt fM(l*1, 
bAving bit eye on him, drew btKik buhlnil hia httUiI, who WM 
■hot deftd.— Puton') Life. At a aklnntih In KffMn, mint nt 
the wsndaren defeoded themielvsa In >i awjiiHlargil hollau, \iy 
the dde of n lake. Tbej klmsd raiMtnllr, but In ntn. M tin 
Dommander of the uaallanCa, an lbl(Uab oflltar, UUlll, Utdr 
ammunition nuining abort, uuo of IbMl lowbd hl« |)I«M «ltb Ul« 
ball at the hewl of the lunga, and ■■M n i»a III |1hwM|)|| Um 
bitberto impenetrable captain. To ■iM«iHUnnr1ali DvndM'* fM» 
to tbeirown hjpotbeaiji, the (Janienmlaa MdtllM nUM, (M, iH 
the battle of Killicranlde, ha fall. Dot bf tha lumf'ti (If*, )Mi Ifi* 
tha piitsl of one of hia own MrTanla, wlw, in »*tM Mm afNit), ll*4 
leaded it with • dItct baUoD (ram hia iM. Oiu iff tlwlp wittwa 
aixneathn*: 'Perhapa aoma maf Iblak tlila, Mtont jirfwf «hirt, • 
fandm, aad b« nad; toMit ham, •# biMMrtf, MMHmfH| 
Bhhap Sbaipa mad DaUaf-How mb iIm 4m« i^t, m I0n, 
poww to mn Hbt WkhoM MMteg opMI du tUlV 111 IM 
(mB^. I Ad o^ aAHTvi*-!. TkM H i* MMh* to Ml MMnr, w 
ofUi MMnMWsMrtiwafaai'alN'wih-btailM AH 
ly^tta ll—ljg. X. Am. •TM to Ma MM, lUi. 1* aaM «wl> 
totli'ni iti— wt affrfaal «■• IM «< IMMt. a>u4 (Ma Avw aw« 
mm H*: te. te^ taJ midi m4 Mw Mao" «^ "t**" 
hM^a Ib^ 7"«* -^ •Mnr «nM *• M f Mrf, far ftMiM, 
fc^^JWto««w*»fcRyt»lto*««4«— ^Ownww* 

mm^ a m^ Ln mtm*0 m miimr«tmm*'t^mtlt1k4' 
^t^AOn^ti -Mm* iktm m» Ommil u m , m imMlM » 

0mK m ttmt Ii* tow,«Mj MP lO iiMrf ttwiftm'^ M< 
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enthusiastic ch&rBcter, wfao jomed daring courage, 
and skill in the sword, to the fiery zeal of his sect. 
Burly, himself, was less eminent for religious 
fervour, than for the active and violent share which 
he had in the most desperate enterprises of his 
party. His name does not appear among the 
Covenanters, who were denounced for the affair of 
Pentland. But, in l677, Robert Hamilton, after- 
wards commander of the insurgents at Loudon Hill 
and Bothwetl Bridge, with several other non-con- 
formists, were assemhled at this Burly's house, in 
Fife. There they were attacked by a party of 
soldiers, commanded by Captain Carstairs, whom 
they beat off, wounding desperately one of hit 
party. For this resistance to authority, they were 
declared rebels. The next exploit in which Burly 
was engaged, was of a bloodier complexion and 
more dreadful celebrity. It is well known that 
James Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrews, wan 
regarded by the rigid Presbyterians, not only as a 
renegade, who had turned Lack from the spiritual 
plough, but as the principal author of the rigours 
exercised against their sect. He employed, as an 
agent of his oppression, one Carmicliaci, a decayed 
gentleman. The industry of this man, in procuring 
information, and in enforcing the severe penaltieii 
against conventiclers, having excited the resentnieiit 
of the Cameronians, nine of their number, of whom 
Burly and his brother-in-law, Hackston, were the 
leaders, assembled with the purpone of waylaying 
And murdering Carmichael ; but, while they searched 
for bim in vain, they received tidings that the Arch- 
bishop himself was at hand. The party rexorted to 
prayer; after which they agreed unanimously that 
the Lord bad delivered the wicked Haman into 




aC BQBDEB >aX?niEL5Y 



Lt^cv wfst^ a» {nt Iftmail ii ^Aa 



1 nil TW««— rf^lfa» M 1^ 



>iidkaa*Aidl^ 



•^.H^wrn^ I I 
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m Ui dalka. [Kiiktaa (fV SkmI awl 
IVw AmIott ofA€ Otmnk ^ StaO^^ ed.'C K. Shup^ 
pi SB) affimi, -And thk I ma mr of esttin koowladp^ the 
< Mni fg ™ who fin* hMidM ba bodf , wlica dMd, Odd DM U* 
kodj vmbM picraad vitk any of the bullett ifaot kt him M a 
vt>j near dMaaee.' Bat Shaipe addi this oote. ' T«t be wa* 
woanded l^ a Aot ImIup the ri^t dande behind the Moond anil 
AM rili^ a* ia pnm^ bf the eertlfiiste of eertain medical men, 
inadepid;U4 b mda- lo eonfote the idea of hii inTolnenbilitv.'] 

I The niiialimi. whether the Bishop of St. Andrewii' death 
waa iBBTitsr, wa* a ihibboleth, or crpfrinenlvtn erueit, frequently 
pat to the qqvehended canvenCiden. Isabel AliHm, executed 
at Edfabmsh, aSth January 1681, was intecrogated. before the 
Privy CoDoeiL if she eonTened with David HaclnloD? 'I 
auiweted, 1 did oooverse with him, and I bleu the Lord th&l ever 
I nw him ; for I never saw ought in bim but a gadly pione 
foutb. They uked, if the killing of the Bishop of St. Andrews 
was a [Hou* act ? I answered, I never heard bim sa; ho billed 
bim ; but, if God moved any. and put it upon them to eieoute 
hit righteous judgment upon him, I have nothing ta say to that. 
They wked me, when saw ye John Balfour [Burly], that piou» 
joatb T I aniwered, I bave seen him. They ashed, when T I 
aniweied, these are frfvolotu questions ; I am not bound to 
utwec them.'^CZowi of Witnttta, p. 85. 

* IWiAnU, fitina. snd Sitan, sccordinE 10 genenl foUi'lruiiiioti, dread 
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head of his own troop of cavalry and others, 
Btnounting to about one hundred and Bfty men. 
He arrived at Hamilton on the 1st of June, so 
unexpectedly, as to make prisoner John King, k 
famous preacher among the wanderers ; ' and 
rapidly continued his march, carrying his captive 
along with him, till he came to the village of Drum- 
clog, about a mile east of Loudon Hill, and twelve 
miles south-west of Hamilton. At some distance 
from this place, the insurgents were skilfully posted 
in a boggy strait, almost inaccessible to cavalry, 
having a broad ditch in their front. Claverhouse's 
dragoons discharged their carabines, and made an 
attempt to charge ; but the nature of the ground 
threw them into total disorder. Burly, who com- 
manded the handful of horse belonging to the 
Whigs, instantly led them down on the disordered 
squadrons of CUverhouse, who were, at the same 
time, vigorously assaulted by the foot, headed by 
the gallant Cleland,* and the enthusiastic Hack- 

■ (The Gabtiel Kettlediummle of Old Mortality.] 
' William Cleland, & man of conaiderable genius, »a» nuthor 
ot ceveral poenu, published in 16!^. Hjb Hudibrastlo TeraeB are 
poor tcurriloua tnuh, bb the reader ma}- judge from the deacrip- 
tion of the Highland era. already quoted. But, in a wild 
rbapeodj, entitled. ' Hollo, my Fancy,' he displays some [magina- 
tlon. Hii Hnti-mouarahical principle! eeem to break out in the 
following lines : — 



:■ have 



m) 



He was a etriot non-aouformitt, and, after the Revolution, 
became lieutenant-colonel of the Earl of Angue'i regimest, called 
the Cameronian regiment. He was killed, Slat August 16S3, in 
the ohurchjard ot Dunkeld, which hia oorpa manfully and suc- 
Mwfally defended againat a auperior body of Highlandera. His 
ion was the author of the letter prefixed to the Utineiad, and is 
aaid to have been the nolorioua Cleland, who, in circumatances of 
pecuniary embarrsstiiDenl, prostituted hia talents to the composi' 



BOKDES 3IIN?IS£L£V 

aiK* rlni III »ii»iilf.iifi.iiiJ»itf;»»l-«« 

lia>>aife h >> SaK. k> |_a[< !>» lie 
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of Burly in Sharpe's murder. 'The rebels,' »«yii 
Creichton, ' finding the cornet's body, tind stipposJiiK 
it to be that of Clavers, bee«use the nmiie of 
Graham was wrought in the shirt-neck, trentrd it 
with the utmost inhumanity; euttiu); ofl' the none, 
picking out the eyes, and stabbing it throufth In n 
hundred places.' The same charge is hruiiffht by 
Guild, in his Bfl/um BothuelUanum, in which occunt 
the following account of the skirmish at Drum- 
clog :— 

Mods est occiduus Burg:it qui cuIbui in oriii, 

^ (Nomine Loudunum) fossis puteliiiii* prof^indli, 
Quo Bcatet hie tellus, et sprico gramiiio teotui ; 
Hue ooUecta fuit, nunieroso millte dnctn, 
Turba feroz, matres, puerl, ionuptmiue pu«ll» I 
Quam parat ef;Te^k GremuR dUpervere turtnb, 
Venit, et primo campo di«cedere coirlt ; 
Post bos et alios, roino provolvit lurrtj ; 
At QumeroM cuhors, campuin dliperu per omil«ni, 
Circumfusa ruit ; turmawjue, indii<{lnii I'Kptiw, 
Aggreditur ; virtus Don hie, nee prufuit niiaii ; 
Corripuere fugam, viridi ted grMinlne tvctla, 
Precipitat* perit fowia par* plurims, i|uorum 
Comipedes hmere luto, cMBore rajwtn : 
Turn rabioaa ctthon, mtBcrari umcUi, lAntiM 
Inradit lacerabgnc riros : hie algiil&r, vlwu I 
Tnjecta* ^obnlo, Gtwmiu, ^»o forttw At»t, 





Acraon fron, aar gmag Ibi— ii to, iIk Locd's 



Bari; was not » I&dr mMi to ikD into tUs sort 
«f backdA^. He di^anned one of tbe Di^e of 
HMndtMl't » «r wilto , who had been in tte adiou. 
Mil 4mbni Irim ta teO hu master, be wmdd kc^^ 
Un WMlk^ Ae fMtok he had taken &«■ Ub. 
IVt nui < tc j CTi b rf Bnrlr to tbe E>iike ss a little 
RtAut man, squint-eyed, and of a most terocions 
»speet ; fhWQ which it a|i|ie«n that Bnrly's GgoK 
CMTCq>on3ed to ki« iMiiBei^ and perttapG gave 



4 
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to his nicknamey Burly ^ signifying strong. He was 
with the insurgents till the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge^ and afterwards fled to Holland. He joined 
the Prince of Orange, but died at sea, during the 
expedition.^ The Cameronians still believe he had 
obtained liberty from the prince to be avenged of 
those whd had persecuted the Lord's people ; but, 
through his death, the laudable design of purging 
the land with their blood, is supposed to have fallen 
to the ground. — Life of Balfour ofKinloch, 

The consequences of the battle of Loudon Hill 
will be detailed in the introduction to the next 
ballad. 

1 [A tradition is mentioned in the notice of Roseneath parish 
in the Nero Stalistical Account of Scotland, that Balfour never 
left Scotland, but under the protection of Argyll took refuge at 
Roseneath, where he and his descendants lived under the name of 
Salter.] 



avATTTLs: cY iL\:tr 
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But up spak cruel Claver'*se then, 
Wr hastie wit, an' wicked skill ; 

* Gae fire on yon Westlan' men ; 

I think it is my sov'*reign'*s will/ 

VI 

But up bespake his Cornet,^ then, 

* It'*8 be wi** nae consent o** me ! 
I ken I ''11 ne'er come back again, 

An' mony mae as weel as me. 

VII 

* There is not ane of a' yon men. 

But wha is worthy other three ; 
There is na ane amang them a', 
That in his cause will stap to die. 

VIII 

^ An' as for Burly, him I knaw ; 

He's a man of honour, birth, an' fame ; 
Gie him a sword into his hand. 

He '11 fight thysell an' other ten.' 

IX 

But up spake wicked Claver'se then, 

I wat his heart it raise fu' hie ! 
And he has cried that a' might hear, 

* Man, ye hae sair deceived me. 

1 [See note to st. xu. 1. 4 of 'The Battle of Bothwell Bridge.'] 



Xok. never fines I caoK ftaK 
T!itt£ jQit fiK oimapil y ba» 3iili£ 
Jla^ 7^ vMiiK <jc ft mv&ie Gcaiane.' 

3uc jp biesqiiise ~3c^ Carsu^ tiien;. 
rhttC siiiiil ^!»f ire jn Liumni Ptrii, 

'Jhtui ip lit: ifew ti IttCttf! :^uii£ . 

1 -«<i£ )«; mu \ Kniiiv Tnut 
iiic liH: in< iiu« .ihhc luilecss iew. 



1 A<u »^ti\ >o«/ii iiiiu ^uuuetiiv 

Ctu >«.iiK IKua Hkn, «atu iMUt: ihfiu itM. 
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XV 



Then up came Burly, bauld an** stout, 
Wi '*s little train o** Westland men ; 

Wha mair than either aince or twice 
In Edinburgh confined had been. 



XVI 



They hae been up to London sent, 
An' yet they Ve a' come safely down ; 

Sax troop o** horsemen they hae beat. 
And chased them into Glasgow town. 
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practice, inconsistent with the safety of aay well- 
regulated government, because the Covenanters 
deny to their governors that toleration, which was 
iniijuitously refused to themselves. In many 
respects, therefore, we cannot be surprised at the 
anxiety and rigour with which the Cameronians 
were peKecuted, although we may be of opinion 
that milder means would have induced a melioration 
of their principles. These men, as already noticed, 
excepted against such Hresbyterians, as were con- 
tented to eiercise their worship under the indulg- 
ence granted by government, or, in other words, 
who would have been satisfied with toleration for 
themselves, without insisting upon a revolution in 
the state, or even in the church establishment. 

When, however, the success at Loudon Hill was 
spread abroad, a number of preachers, gentlemen, 
and common people, who had embraced the more 
moderate doctrine, joined the army of Hamilton, 
thinking that the difference in their opinions ought 
not to prevent their acting in the common cause. 
The insurgents were repulsed in an attack upon the 
town of Glasgow, which, however, Claverhouse 
(hortly afterwards thought it necessary to evacuate. 
They were now nearly in full possession of the west 
of Scotland, and pitched their camp at Hamilton, 
where, instead of modelling and disciplining their 
army, the Cameronians and Erastians (for so the 
violent insurgents chose to call the more moderate 
Presb)'terians) only debated, in council of war, the 
real cause of their being in arms. Hamilton, their 
general, was the leader of the first party ; Mr. John 
Walsh, a minister, headed the Erastians. The 
Utter so far prevailed, as to get a declaration drawn 
op, in which they owned the King's government ; 
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is long and narrow, had then a portal in the middle, 
with gates, which the Covenanters shut, *nd bam- 
cado«d with stones and 1<^ of timber. This im- 
portant post was defended by three hundred of 
their best men, under Hackston of Rathillet, utd 
Hall of Haughhead. Early in the raonting, this 
part}- crossed the bridge, and skirmished with the 
royal vanguard, now advanced as far as the villa|te i>f 
Bothwell. But-Hackston speedily retired to his jKist 
at the western [southern] end of Bothwell Bridge. 

While the dispositions, made by the Duke of 
Monmouth, announced his purpose of assailing the 
pass, the more moderate of the insurgents resolved 
to offer terms. Ferguson of Kaittoch, ■ gentleman 
of landed fortune, and David Hume, a clergyman, 
carried to the Duke of Monmouth a supplication, 
demanding free exercise of their religion, a free 
Parliament, and a free general assembly of the 
Church. The Duke heard their demands with his 
natural mildness, and assured them, he would Inter- 
pose with his Majesty in their behalf, on condition 
of their immediately dispersing themselves, and 
yielding up their arms. Had the inaurgenta been 
all of the moderate opinion, this proponnl would 
have been accepted, much bloodshed saved, and, 
perhaps, some permanent advantage derived to their 
party; or, had they been all Camemnians, their 
defence would have been fierce and denperate. But, 
while their motley and misassortcd officerg were 
debating upon the Duke's proposal, his field-pleceii 
were already planted on the eastern [northern] side 
of the river, to cover the attack of the foot guardi, 
who were led on by Lord Livingstone to force the 
bridge. Here Hackston maintained his post with 
zeal and courage; Dor was It until all hli ammuni- 
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tioii OHM «xpvnd«d, >ad eveiy siipport denied him 
by the |t«u«ral, tlut h« KlucUntlv abandoaed tfae 
unporUat )>•».> Whea his putT was dnwn brnJ^ 
Uw lAtke'* wm_T, slowiy, mnd with thdr —^miwi in 
ftoat. deAled Kloay the brid^ and fotsMd b 
tte of battle, aa th«T cane over the ii<cr; Oe 
Dtthv wnimmdtd the fiaat, tad r i iiii hunf ^ , 
ckvatait. 




JfctJMfUlC '■hftdh tteh«K «f iftR ( 
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■^^■■d^ mt Ac tiaf«', VIM i* Icnucil « Mil 
Hrhwi ■■ the aiap. Tb« ihm« muU«i«Iv |»il> U| 
the vbole bUme on H«uiill»n, whiMv t^mUuct. tt)cj 
UT, left the world to drbato, whether \w uiu Hitut 
traitor, coward, or foul Ittr gvnuxHit MituiUDUth 
was uudous to !spar« thf- tilood of liU iitfitlUaUJ 
coimttymca, by vrhici) li« tncurrad uiimli liUuic 
■monii^ Uie high-flying ru)iillst«. l.uoky II wju Uts 
the insurgents tliat the battle did »ul liapjitii a tiny 
later, when old Grtieral UalKl«l, wliu dtvidcil with 
Claverhouse the terror aud hatred iif the Whig>, 
arrived iii tht c&nip, with a citmniitixiuu la lupcr 
sed^ Munmuuth »^ c-uiuiiiaiidur-iii-dilef. He it 
■aid to iiave upbraid«d the IJukc, publii^ly, witlt liii- 
leciitj*, and heartily tu have wUliuI lii>< uwii cuuiiiiU 
lay sooner, whcu, an lu' I'xjirvBKd 
fainiftelf, ' These rogucM should ucvcr mtuv luivc 
troubled the King or uuuutry.' ' Bui, uulwlUi- 
uierciful ofdvTB of the Daki: v( 
Uanmuuth.. the cavalry luitde great tUughtcr among 

' Dkkiwl WM a lUkiL of ■»>■)(>? UMtumn A {iruwun tutWu^ 
^ni*d at lum. wixile uikdcr auuuiuaiiuu liatwra th' J'rii] Cuwuril. 








aoD.' Ther war doceaded of as i 

in the west of Scotland, Mid tkor fngemtou mtre 
b efartd to haw been (avmiicu of the iiAful 

dacttte^Mdl iilrfatiamiliirftheBaie, 

Mcairastheaan*'^^"*^^'^ WHfaa Givdoa, 
the bAer, «m, ta l66s, w iM uiw a ed belbve the 
nnj OMDeu, Ibv fceepB^ cmi f mfithj id his scMse 
nd modi. Bj Mother act of CooMfl. he «w 
li II' I 1 art of Seatlaad; bst the i 
■ever pal into execstiaQ. In 1 667 1 
tsnedoatflf fan ho—, which wm 
• gMri w e br the Kh^i soldien. He was not m 
the battle of Botfawdl Bri^e, bnt a 
ii^ towaidi it, bf ao«Be Ei^bh diagiwu a, oigaged 
io the pntMBt afacatfy conmenced. As he r efa a cd 
to raTTcndeT, he was instantly data. — Wiuasc's 
Hittory o/RnAwrU Ruimg ; Lije of GorAm of Eari- 
tbm, n SmlHik Worthiet ; Wodkdw's Hutory, toL ii. 
The MO, Alexander Goidon of Earistoui, I si 
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•boat him, that the baugman mid his axaUtaut 
could hardly master him. At lait he fell iiitu a 
swoon, and, on his recovery, charf;c<) Ocnerol 
Dakiel and Drummond (violent Tories), ti>|{elher 
with the Duke of Hamilton, with being the teadent 
of the fanatics. It was generally thought thnt he 
affected this extravagant behaviour to iiivniidati* all 
that agony might extort from hjiii coneernlii)t hli 
real accomplices. He was sent, first, to Edinburgh 
Castle, and, afterwards, to a prison upon the Bttii 
island ; although the Privy Council more thsn onoo 
deliberated upon appointing hii Immedlnte deitth. 
On 22nd August l(iK4, EarUtuun wan Hi-iit for 
from the Bass, and ordered for execution, 4th 
November i6H4-. He endeavourcil to prevrnt his 
doom by escape ; but wns iliiteovereil and taken, 
after he had gained the roof of the prisiin. 'I Im 
Council deliberated, whether, In crin»Ideratioii of 
this attempt, he was not liable to Inntnnt exeeutli'll. 
Finally, however, they were nntliifled to luiprlkon 
him in Blackness Castle, Ifitb September UlH*. 
where he remained till after the Itrvohitlon, when 
be was set at bberty, and hli doom uf forfi-llure 
reversed by act of Parliament — Ser F'riiNT*iMit4i.i., 
vol i. pp. 238, 240, «45, aflO, HOI, 3<«. 

[AltlMagb Scott woi unable to reeuver anotllsr 
(OQg on this b*ale, at least btur soHtftmpurHry 
bvltadt on it frtiU wrvive. Two arc of K»gll»ti 
origin: (1) 'Joeke/a Downlall, • Votm on (ho 
Total Dciest giren to tlw ticottiab CmauutUm 
nenc Hawiltwn Pad,' be g jua fai f : — 
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THE 

BATTLE OF BOTHWELL 

BRIDGE 

I 

* O BiLLiE, billie, bonny billie, 

Will ye go to the wood wi' me ? 
We ^11 ca^ our horse hame masterless, 
An' gar them trow slain men are we/ 

II 

' O no, O no ! ' says Earlstoun, 

' for that 's the thing that mauna be ; 

For I am sworn to Bothwell Hill, 
Where I maun either gae or die/ 

III 

So Earlstoun rose in the morning, 
An' mounted by the break o' day ; 

An' he has joined our Scottish lads. 
As they were marching out the way. 

IV 

* Now, fareweel, father, and farewe«l, mother. 

An' fare ye weel, my sisters three ; 
An' fare ye weel, my Earlstoun, 
For thee again I '11 never see ! ' 



ma BKIKDEB. VISS 



WIicB die Dnke «i' M iiiumimi t 



^Kiit ^Xi 'new Lluu JuiD|Wuy. 

T^'ns -wFJcanie. IjKii^* tfaen Ifinimimtfi siiL 
* Tii're weicmne. hnivie :Seat» Ui^ to 
\nd. iBB ace yc&» bnEre Eoincinm* 
The UiiBiiift (I your conipmy ' 

* Bnr yieid jour weapanB ane in' a* ; 

O Tieid your wespoDa^ jub^ to me : 
For. 2pn jell jield jour weapoiis up. 

Te '« a* gne hnne tzi jmir oountiy/ 

Out lip then ipak a Lennox IjkL 
Anci waly but he ^pak bonml j ' 

' r ^ima jieid my ^eapima up* 
To vnu mir oae man that I 



IX 

Then be «t up the iiaii^ d red, 
A' set about wi* bimny blue ; 

' :^nce je 11 no oeaae^ and be at peace. 
:^ee that ve stand bv ither true.' 
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They stell'd ' their cannons on the height, 
And showr'd their shot down in the howe ; 

An" beat our Scots iads even down, 
Thick they lay slain on every knowe,* 



As e'er you saw the rain down fa", 
Or yet the arrow frae the bow, — 

Sae our Scottish lads fell even down. 
An' they lay slain on every knowe. 



■ 0, hold your hand," then Monmouth cried. 

' Gie quarters to yon men for me I ' 
But wicked Claver'se swore an oath, 

His Comet's death reveng'd sud be. 



' O hold your hand,' then Monmouth crie 
' If onything you "11 do for me ; 

Hold up your hand, you cursed Gneme, 
Else a rebel to our King ye "11 be." 



Then wicked C]aver"ae tum'd about, 

I wot an angry man was he ; 
And he has lifted up his hat, 

And cried, ' God bless his Majesty ! " 

' SUWd, plsDteJ. '' Horn, boUow. ' Kwux, knoll. 
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Then be^t awa* to London Xofwn, 

Aj e*en bm Cut m he can dree ; 
Faumt niineMes he has wi^ him ta^en. 

An' ta'^en Monmouth'^s head frae his body. 



XVI 



Alang the brae, beyond the brig, 
Mony brave man lies cauld and still ; 

Hut lang we'll mind, and sair well rue, 
llic liloody battle of Bothwell Hill. 



NOTES 
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Then he tel up the flag qfred, 

A' tet about uri' bonny filue. — St. ix. U. 1-2. 
Blue was the favourite colour of the CovenaDters ; 
hence the vul^r phrase of a true blue ^V'hi^r. Spaldiu^ 
informs us, that when the lirKt army of (.'ov«naDt«rs 
entered Aberdeen, few or none ' wanted a blue ribliaod ; 
tlie Lord Gordon, and some others of the Mar([uia (of 
Huatly's) ftmily had a ribband, when they were dwelling 
in the town, of a red fresh colour, which they wore In 
their bats, uid called it the royal ribband, as a xiga of 
their love and loyalty to the King. In despite end 
deri^on thereof, this blue ribband was worn, and called 
the Copenajiler'i ribband, by the haill soldiers of the 
army, who would not bear of the royal ribband, Buch 
was their pride and malice.' — Vol. i. p. 12;). After the 
departure of this first army, the town was occupied by 
the barons of the royal party, till they were once more 
expelled by the Covenanters, who plundered the burfrb 
and country adjacent ; 'no fowl, cock, or hen, left uu- 
Idlled, the haill house-do^*, meHens [i.r. Up-iugt], and 
whelps, within .\berdeen, killed upon the street* ; lo 
tbat neither hound, meaaeu, nor other dog-, was left 
alive that they could see : the reason waa this. — when 
the 6rst army came here, ilk captain and soldier had tt 
blue ribkuid ^raut his craig [t.;. neck] ; in devpitc and 
derision whereof, when they remoied from Aberdeen, 
•ome women of Aberdeen, as was alledged. knit blue 
ribbands about their nwwcne' crsigs, whereat their 
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That t'UT«ri>(Kue wm roo*t onwortliilT iMrcscd of 
mttigatiiig' the persecutioa of the CoTemntew, nil 
>ppc«r bom the fbUowing nmple, bat Wj wMteHag 
iwmttre, eitnrt«d fonn ooe of the little psbfintMaa 
I »fter tbe RcrolntiMi, vUie tfcc 



» frc^ ia the m^norj af Uw a 



of tlie*e works, v> t 



h 



ftd in mdtng the beaBtifnl book af BslL It ia tebn 
iraH tW Eft «f Ur. Alemder FM<b,> priatai akwrt 



Id •( kia cmnd* Itat MM 

■fUiMKwpat^lMtCTvL •&■ fnltort^ ffi »^»m 
th* IsMk «< BMk«D &i4ci :— ■ Thai diMkl d>7, s^ if Ji 
Un alBgavdUodiiiv «ba> Ibi Ua''- PM^b faO 
brty ailn &«■«, Mar tk 
MS a* HiUk It tha ^, « 
an. tk* pwfll M« aaitav im 




BOKD£B inX&TBELST 
* fe Ite hapiBM^ af Ifaf MB kt «w to A« k 

Mi,i* ttm I I'liifc «b«i kktMfe fMMnn.b< 



J«hn Bivn hmnaf pf i il &« «wiiq> •■ Gad « 



ikm;rti.,tl««kW«to» 






- ' 1 n I 1. I Mt 

Mbaf^Hi to lfe»d^«rUii^{K. rill III I III 
oii, " I pere 7M tHe to fn^, ■■< ^ v« bcf«M to 
>w^' ; h» tiMJ ifc— t .y— Ml hw, —J wM. " Sir. 



<ritk kvcUU B bw ana Om ^0 kad kMgb faitfc 
to Um. aai nMkr ckU «r kk fait wife'*, W caM to 
kv, Mi n*d, "Sav, liviM. Oa ^acaaw,t^t I 
toU Tw awU casM, «kM 1 ^^a ink to }«a itf 
MRTtoFW.' She wii, ■ iBJaai, Jaka, I wa wiffiagly 
ftot»lft ra«.-— "TkcK," k»>Mi, "tU*!* an I iarim, 
1 h«>« B0 Mon to io kat dMi." BckiMib«ifend 
WrWiatti wvkei paickMai aai pnadMi " - ^ 1 

' - '-^1*'-' y -■ ■■■ ■• J Ch»«k>BMi 



i 
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ordered six soldiers to ehont him ; the most part uf the 
bullets came upon his head, which Ecattered his brains 
upon the ground. Claverhouse said to hie wife, " M'bat 
thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman?" She said, 
"I thought ever much of him, and nnw as much as ever." 
He said, " It trere but justice to lay thee beaide him." 
She said, " If ye were permitted, I doubt not but your 
cnieltie would go that length ; but how will ye make 
ntiBWer for this monting's work? " He field, "To mau I 
can be answerable ; and for God, I will take him in 
my own haad." Claverhouse mounted his horse, and 
inarched, and left her with the corpse of her dead 
husband lying there; she set the bairn on the ground, 
and gathered his brains, and tied up his bead, and 
■traighted his body, and covered him in her plud, and 
aat down, and wept over him. It beiug a very desart 
place, where never victual grew, and far from neigh- 
bours, it was some time before any friends came to her ; 
the first that came whs a very tit hand, that old singular 
Christian woman, in the L'ummer head, named Elizabeth 
Menries, three mites distant, who liad been tried with 
the violent death of her husband at Peiitland, afterwards 
of two worthy sons, Tliomas Weir, who was killed at 
Drum clog, and David Steel, who was suddenly shot 
afterwards when taken. The said Marion Weir, sitting 
upon her husband's grave, told me, tiiat before that, 
she could see no blood but she was in danger to faint ; 
and yet she was helped to be a witness to all this, with- 
out either fainting or confusion, except when the shots 
were let off her eyes dazzled. His corpse were buried 
at the end of his house, where he was slain, with this 
inscription ou his grave-stone ; — 

" Id eftrth's cold bed, the dusty part here lies, 
Of one who did the earth ai dnat despiae ] 
Here, in this place, fram earth he took departure ; 
Now he ha* got the garland of the martyrs." 

'Tiis murder was committed betwixt six and seven in 
the morning : Mr. Peden was about ten or eleven miles 
distant, having been in the Relds all night : he came to 
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the buuHC lietH'ixt mfvto aud eigbt. kud desired to call 
in tUe ftuuily, that be mlKbt )>ray amount tbem ; when 
praying, be utid, "liurd, when wilt thou avenge Bfowd'e 
bloods Oh, let Brawn's bloud be )>re(;iuuE in thy ai^ht I 
aitd ba8t«u the day when thou wilt Aven^ it, "itb 
Camerou'i, Caririll's, and many others of our martyrs' 
uaniM : and oh ! fur that day, when the Lord would 
itvtiuge all their bli>ud» ! " Wheu ended, John Muirbead 
eiu|uired wbat be nieaut by Brovu'i bloud? He said 
twii^e over, " What do I mean? Clavethouse has been 
at llie I'reshill this morning, and has truelly murdered 
•tohn Brown ; hia corpse are lying at the end of bi« 
houHB, and his poor wife sitting weeping by his corpse, 
and not a soul tii speak a word comfortably to her. " ' 

While we read this dismal story, we must remember 
Browo't situation was that of an avowed and determined 
rebel, liable as such to military execution ; xo that the 
atrouity was more that of the times than of Claverhouse. 
I'hal general's gallant adherence to his master, the mis' 
guided James vii., and his glorious death on the field of 
victory, at KilHorankle, have tended to preser>-e and 
gild his memory. He is still remembered in the High- 
lands MS the moat siifceHHful leader of their clnns. An 
ancient gentleman, who bail borne arms for the cause of 
Stuart in 17IS, told the Kditor that, when the armies 
met ou the field of battle, at Sheriff-muir, a veteran 
chief (1 think he named Gordon uf Glen bucket), covered 
with scars, came up lu the Earl of Mar, and earnestly 
pressed him to order the Highlanders to charge, before 
the regular army of Argyle had completely formed their 
line, and at a moment wbeu the rapid and furious unset 
of the clans might have thrown them into total disorder. 
Mar repeatedly answered, it was not yet time ; till the 
cbieflaiu turned from him In disdain and despair, and, 
stamping with rage, exclaimed aloud, ' O for one hour 
of Dundee ! ' ' 

' [O lot OM bum uf Waliaee wighi, 

Ol w«U-akiUKl Btuoe, to rule the fight. ' 
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Claverhouse's sword (a straight cut-and-thrust blade) is 
in the possession of Lord Woodhouselee. In Pennvcuik- 
house is preserved the buff-coat, which he wore at the 
battle of Killicrankie. The fatal shot-hole is under the 
arm-pit^ so that the ball must have been received while 
his arm was raised to direct the pursuit. However he 
came by his charm of proof, he certainly had not worn 
the garment usually supposed to confer that privilege, 
and which was cidled the waistcoat qf proqf, or qf 
necessity. It was thus made: 'On Christmas dai, at 
night, a thread must be sponne of flax, by a little nrgine 
girle, in the name of the divell ; and it must be by her 
woven, and also wrought with the needle. In the breast, 
or fore part thereof, must be made, with needle-work, 
two heads; on the head, at the right side, must be a 
hat and a long beard ; the left head must have on a 
crown, and it must be so horrible that it male resemble 
Belzebub ; and on each side of the wastcote must be 
made a crosse.' — Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 231. 

It would be now no difficult matter to bring down 
our popular poetry, connected with history, to the year 
1745. But almost all the party ballads of that period 
have been already printed, and ably illustrated by Mr. 
Ritson. 



END OF HISTORICAL BALLADS. 
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AN ODE 

BY J. LEYDEN 



TO lANTHE 



Again, sweet siren, breathe again 
That deep, pathetic, powerful strain ; 

Whose melting tones, of tender woe, 
Fall soft as evening^s summer dew. 
That bathes the pinks and harebells blue. 

Which in the vales of Teviot blow. 



I] 



Such was the song that soothed to rest. 
Far in the green isle of the west. 

The Celtic warrior's parted shade ; 
Such are the lonely sounds that sweep 
O'er the blue bosom of the deep. 

Where shipwreck'^d mariners are laid. 



Ill 



Ah ! sure, as Hindu legends tell. 
When music'^s tones the bosom swell. 
The scenes of former life return ; 
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Krc*, mink beneath the morning star, 
Wi* lc*ft our parent climes afar, 

Inuniircd in mortal forms to mourn. 



IV 

Or ifi an ancient sages ween, 
|)t«|mrttHl Mpirits, half unseen, 

( 'an mingle with the mortal throng ; 
'*ri« whou trom heart to heart we roll 
The deep-toneil music of the soul. 

That warblos in our Scottish song. 

V 

I h«>iii\ \ hear* with awful dread« 
'l^<^ )^Uiuti^1^ mu^'^ of the de«d ! 

'I^-'N Wx^ th<^ amber fields of dav : 
S^vft ^%> tt^e oade^ve v^ the wave* 
l>VAt uvau^xursfc rvxxiKi the menuakTs grave, 

t^\\ %MUv^'^ itt tiie maaCK lay. 



x>fc^x^^ x<>x'^ SreiiitW t3se r 

l^" ^^^^v;%: V*ve .rooldt^^ic 
V\ \s».A.f >»W >^-^N %K>k "fcttc. iktfersns. 



#«^ ^ V.^— '"*•: 
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VII 

Lord Barnard is to greenwood gone, 
Where fair Gil Morice sits alone, 

And careless combs his yellow hair ; 
Ah ! mourn the youth, untimely slain ! 
The meanest of Lord Barnard'^s train 

The hunter^s mangled head must bear. 

VIII 

Or, change these notes of deep despair, 
For love's more soothing tender air : 

Sing, how, beneath the greenwood tree, 
Brown AdarrCs ^ love maintain^ her truth. 
Nor would resign the exiled youth 

For any knight the fair could see. 

IX 

And sing the Hawk of pinion grey^ 
To southern climes who wingM his way. 

For he could speak as well as fly ; 
Her brethren how the fair beguiled. 
And on her Scottish lover smiled. 

As slow she raised her languid eye. 

X 

Fair was her cheek'^s carnation glow. 
Like red blood on a wreath of snow ; 
Like evening's dewy star her eye : 

^ See the ballad, entitled ' Brown Adam, 
s See the 'Gay Gofw-Hawk.' 
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White as the sea-mew's downy breast. 
Borne on the surge's foamy crest, 
Her graceful bosom heaved the sigh. 



In youth's first mom, alert and gay. 
Ere rolling vears had passed awav, 

Remember'd like a morning dream, 
I heard these dulcet measures fioat. 
In many a hquid winding note, 

Along the banks of Teviot's stream. 



Sweet sounds l that oft have soothed to rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast. 

And charmed away mine infant tears : 
Fond memory shall your strains repeat, 
Like distant echoes, doubly sweet. 

That in the wild the traveller hears. 



And thus, the exiled Scotian maid. 
By fond alluring love betray'd 

To visit Syria's date-crown'd shore. 
In plaintive strains, that soothed despair, 
Did ' Bothwell's banks that bloom so bir," 

And scenes of early youth, deplore. 
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XIV 



Soft siren ! whose enchanting strain 
Floats wildly round my raptured brain, 

I bid your pleasing haunts adieu ! 
Yet, fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 

Through scenes that I no more must view. 



XOTES 

OX 

scxrmsH music an ode 

Far in the ffreem isie of the wrest. — St. iL L i!. 
The FUxtkiMmiiy or Celtic pridiwe. 

Ak ! 9urt, a» Himdu iepemtU teii.—^ iii. L 1. 

The effect of muaic is explained hv tlie Hindus, as 
recalling to onr memonr the airs of paradise, heard in a 
state of pre-ezistenee. — Vide Sacontala. 

Did ' BathweXTt bania that bloom to fair.— St. ziiL 1. 5. 

* So fell it oat of late years, that an English irentle- 
man, travelling in Palestine, not far from Jemsalem.. as 
he pawed through a countrr town, he heard, hy chance, 
a woman sitting at her door, dandling her child, to 
sing, Bathwei bank, thou biumett fair. The gentleman 
herest wondered, and forthwith, in English, sainted the 
woman, who joyfully answered him ; and said she was 
right glad there to see a gentleman of onr isle : and 
told him that she was a Scottish woman, and came first 
from Scotland to Venice, and from Venice thither, where 
her fortune was to he the wife of an officer nnder the 
Turk ; who, heing at that instant absent, and very soon 
to return, she entreated the gentleman to stay there 
until his return. The which he did ; and she. for countrr 
sake, to show herself the more kind and bountiful unto 
him, told her husband, at his home-coming, that the 
gentleman was her kinsman : whereupon her husband 
entertained him rery kindly : and. at his departure, gave 
dirers things of good value. ' — ymariGAy's Restitrntion 
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of Decay td Intelligence. Chap. ' Of the Siruames of our 
Antient Families.' Antwerp, 1605. 

Through scenes that I no more must mew. — St. xiv. 1. 6. 

[Dr. Leyden was^ when he wrote those verses^ on the 
eve of departing for India, where he died. — J. G. L.] 



INTRODUCTION 



TALE OF TAMLANE 



FAIRIES OF POPULAR SUPERSTITION 



[\ a work, avowedly dedicated to the preservation 
of the poetrj and tradition of the ' olden time.'' it 
would be unpardonable to omit this opportunitr of 
making some observations upon so interesting an 
article of the popular creed, as that concerning the 
Elves, or Fairies. The general idea of spirits, of a 
limited power, and subordinate nature, dwelling 
among the woods and mountains, is, perhaps, 
all nations. But the intermixture of 
tribes, of languages, and religion, which has 
occurred in Europe, renders it difficult to trace the 
origin of the names which have been bestowed 

' [Tbe reader wilt Jo mil to eooitiart tlua cadf c^y with 
& Wklter Scott'* fouith iMter on Dtmatalttr. 1830, wlui* bf 
wOi fioil the Aathor'B opinMna on nwal point* eotuidenbl; 
Dadified : u klio ihe Pre&a* aad Kotaa to Oiinun's Anu- mmd 
Kitdtr-XirduniaadmaKnagam P o p t d mr Strmtitiixtt, b; Ut. 
SoDthe;, ia ihc 37th NvDbacf Iha Qamt u lf Mtritm.—J. G. t.) 
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upon such spirits, and the primary ideas which were 
entertained concerning their manners and habits. 

The word elf, which seems to have been the 
original name of the beings afterwards 
nated fairies, is of Gothic origin, and probably 
signified, simply, a spirit of a lower order. Thus, 
the Saxons had not only dun-elfen, berg-elfen, and 
munt-elfen, spirits of the downs, hills, and i 
tains ; but also feld-etfen, nmdu-elfen, lae-e/fen, and 
wteter-elfen ; spirits of the fields, of the woods, of 
the sea, and of the waters.^ In Low German, the 
same latitude of expression occurs ; for night-hags 
are termed alwnneti and allien, which is sometimes 
Latinised cl.uie. But the prototype of the English 
elf is to be sought chiefly in the berg-elfen, or 
duergar, of the Scandinavians. From the most early 
of the Icelandic Sagas, as well as from the Edda 
itself, we learn the belief of the northern nations in 
a race of dwarfish spirits, inhabiting the rocky 
mountains, and approaching, in some respects, to 
the human nature. Their attributes, amongst 
which we recognise the features of the modern 
fairy, were, supernatural wisdom and prescience, 
and skill in the mechanical arts, especially in the 
fabrication of arms. They are further described as 
capricious, vindictive, and easily irritated. The 
story of the elfin sword, Ti/r/iitg, may be the most 
pleasing illustration of this position. Suafurlami, a 

' [Tiie writer of the learned Preface to Wabtob's Biitory of 
Snolith Poetry (edit. 18S4) daubta vbether 'this osUlogue of 
jGIfrin ever obtained currency among the people.' He mjb this 
is M least rendered doubtful b; iM cxiKt ainegpoDdence with the 
Gredan nameg. Dryndet. etc Btf, ucording to tht> writer, 
orlginallj meaag nmning mater — whence tbe Elbe ; and here 
he notice! a muiotu ooinoldeiue with riiufnt and IgmjAa. — 
J. O. L] 
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SouiillnavlBn moniirch, returning from hunting, 
hewililertMl liiinHrlf lunimg the mountains. About 
fiuniiet he boheld h large rock, and two dwarfs, 
sitting liefore the mouth of a cavern. The King 
draw his swonl, and intercepted their retreat, by 
■printing betwixt them and their recess, and im- 
powd upon them the following condition of safety : 
— thut they should make for him a falchion, with 
« baldric and siMiblurd of pure gold, and a blade 
which should divide stones and iron as a garment, 
aad which should render the wielder ever victorious 
in battle. The elves complied with the requisitioa, 
aud Su&furlami pursued his way home- Retummg 
at the time appointed, the dwarfs delivered to 
hiu the fiuuous sword Tyr/ing ; then, standing in 
the entrMictf of the eavem, spoke duu : ' Tbis 
sword, O Kiugj shall destroy a inaii every lime it is 
bmidtshetl ; but it shall perfurm three atniciDus 
d«eds, and it shall be thy banc.' The King rushed 
forward with the charmed swurdr and buned both 
its edges in the ivck ; but the dwar& escaped inta 
tikeir recesses.' This enchanted swonl emitted 
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rays like the sun, dazzling all against whom it was 
brandished. It divided steel like water, and was 
never unsheathed without slaying a man. — Ilerrarar 
Saga, p. 9. Similar to this was the enchanted 
sword Skojfmmg, which was taken by a pirate out 
of the tomb of a Norwegian monarch.' Many such 
tales are narrated in the Sagas ; but the most dis- 
tinct account of the duergar, or elves, and their 
attributes, is to be found in the preface of Torfaus 

nnciergroimd laira seems to have eieroiBed on other races ■ lort 
of perm»nent spell of nij8tcriouaQ«»a amonnting to ttdoifttion. In 
fact. Iriab literature tells us that the tide ware worshipped. 
Owing to his facolty of exaggeration, combined with hie inability 
to comprebend the little people, the Celtww enabled to bequeath 
to the great literatiues of Western Europe a motley train of 
dwarfs and brownies. ■ whole world of wizardry and magic' 
[CfUic FalkloTt, 1901, p. 683). Professor A. C. HwJdon. whom 
ProtesKir Rbya quotes [ib. 684), as antidpatlng his theory, ia 
much mote guarded, his views pretty closely agreeing with those 
of Scott. He does not regard the theory as an explanation of the 
fanoifnlBBpertoffairydom. hut ii of opinion that "there isa large 
residuum of real occurrences ; these point to a clash of rues, 
and we may regorrl many of these fairy sagas as stories told by 
men of the Iron age of events which happened to men of the 
Broni« age, in tbeir conflicts with men of the Neolithic age, and 
possibly those two handed on traditions of the Patsolithic a^.^ 
Bat thi« means nothing more than that the fairy superstition may 
have been coloured by memories and traditions of eitinct races. 
It does not BCfloont for the superstition. Moreover, though the 
fairy superstition hae partly reference to a dwarf race, the fairies 
are not uniformly represented as dwarfs. On the contrary, 
' fairy women ' appear to have been of quite an average site.] 

1 [Still more famous was Arthur's sword. Escalibur. Professor 
Zimmer identiGcs tbia sword. CaUbumcs (Latin). Escah'bor 
(French), Caledvwlch (Welsh), with Caladbolg, the great sword 
of the Early Irish cycle. It was forged in fairyland, and when 
drawn from the sheath. ' waxed greater than the rainbow.' (See 
Jinii L. Weitos Tht Lfjmd of Sir Gavain. pp. 16, 17, and 
60-54.) In the romances of tbe Highlanders, mention i* also 
made of an enchanted sword, clordh^-iruTila, which killed a mas 
at ever; stroke < Rihut's StaUand and ScUmita o/ tKt Eighteenth 
CmluiT,, ii. 446).] 
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IcM fcirie* of Albion, and indeed by the whole host 
of deitiet of learned Greece utd rnighty Rome. 
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The ancient opinions are yet so firmly rooted, that 
the Laps of Finland, at this day, boast of an inter- 
course with these beings, in banquets, dances, and 
magical ceremonies, and even in the more intimate 
commerce of gallantry. TTiey talk, with triumph, 
of the feasts which they have shared in the elfin 
caverns, where wine and tobacco, the productions 
of the Fairy region, went round in abundance, and 
whence the mortal guest, after receiving the kindest 
treatment, and the most salutary counsel, has been 
conducted to his tent by an escort of his super- 
natural entertainers, — Jessenb, de Lap}iimibus.^ 

The superstitions of the islands of Faroe, con- 
cerning their Froddemkemen, or underground people, 
are derived from the duergar of ScandJn 
These beings are supposed to inhabit the interior 
recesses of mountains, which they enter by ii 
passages. Like the Fairies, they are supposed to 
steal human beings. 'It happened,' says Debes, 
p. 3.54, 'a good while since, when the burghers 
of Bergen had the commerce of Feroe, that there 
was a man in Servaade, called Jonas Soideman, 
who was kept by spirits in a mountain, during the 
space of seven years, and at length came out ; but 
lived afterwards in great distress and fear, lest they 
should again take him away ; wherefore people 
were obliged to watch him in the night' The 
same author mentions another young man who had 
been carried away, and, after his return, was 
removed a second time upon the eve of his marriage. 
He returned in a short time, and narrated that the 
spirit that had carried him away was in the shape 
of a most beautiful woman, who pressed him to for- 

' [Bnt see on this snliject eapaoially Compareiti'* Traditvmnl 
1 of the Finni {1898). pp. 171-i62.] 
VOL. II. II 
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Hk« hi» bridki and remain with her ; urgii^ brr 
ova iBpetiar bcMity, and splendid appcanncc He 
added, tkt be aw tike nea who ««k enpfajed to 
MHdi for hint, and beud tiben ciai:b«t tfaat^y 
AmU BOt Me iuB, B«r cottU he Mnrcr tho^ till. 
upOM y« delwwiiii.H rated to fataa to the i|>nt'( 
fiWiinMU the spell ccaaed to apcrrte Tbc 
>iiiiij iliiffd WcA ladlM boM. «fck& » Mw^ 
tt«»dTi»uif tht«hwe«faeFeyea.ii>e— ed, 

h d«K tiirwiii «f Ifce GotUc Md ri 1 
triha^ «• MHy iceapiR, with eorbHAr, iIk ndt- 
wwrtHrfrffc miiiWiii; h^iei' 
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De Fafriet et de Soog'es, 

De pbaatosmea et de menBOu^eB.' 

The Lat/ Lt Frahi, enumerating the subjects of 
the Breton Lays, informs us expressly. 

Many ther beth oi faery. 

By some etymologists of that learned class, who 
not only know whence words come, but also whither 
they are going, the term Fairy, or Faerie, is derived 
from Fae, which is again derived from Nympka. It 
is more probable the term is of Oriental origin, and 
is derived from the Persic, through the medium of 
the Arabic.' In Persic the term Peri expresses a 

I [Fatrie wu a general name tor iUmion ; > aeoae in whiob It 
ia oZvajia [!] aied by Chaucer. Ai an appellation for the elfin 
race, it it oertunlj of late date, and perhape a mere corruption 
— a name given to Che agent for his acta. It is oertainly not of 
northern origin. Some of tte earlieet French tales of Fafrie 
aeknowledge a Braton »oQrBe : may not the name itself bo Celtic! 
The Ionic Pberes of Hesycliius, wliich has been mentioned ai 
lynonymons with the Peraion Peri, is but a diBerent aspect of the 
Attic Pi)p (German tkier). and which, whether applied to eentauni 
or satyrs, eoold only have been given lo mart their affinity with 
the animal rase.— Preface to Wahtdn, lSe4, p. 44— J. G. L] 

[Bcott's derivation of Fairy is now deemed fancifuL The word 
probably means enohantment, from ihe iMXnfaian, to enotiant. 
Ur. Lang thinks that 'Fairyland is clearly a memory of the pre. 
Ohriitiaa Hades' (IntroduoiioD la Kiilc's Senrft CoBimotiatattK. 
p. uii)i but on the relation of the 'spirits of nature 'to 'departed 
souls,' see Pisiai', Lti Vievx Ckanti Populniret Sfandinava, pp. 
9ff-3S. Fairies are most ooictnonl; represenlei] as inhabiting an 
enchanted region. The (airy palace is •ometimea risible, but it 
vaiushcs from sight at the vrill of the fairies. According to the 
older writers, fairyland Is in the wilderness, tliat is. the UDei- 
plored parts of the present world. The fairy superstition is Celtic. 
Elves — which 8cott regarded u the original name of the belngi 
afterwards denominated fairie« — art a creation of TeutiniiD 
imagination, hut by the ooDJonctiou of the two races the two 
■DparaCltionB have become commingled. See esijeclnlly MAUav. 
Lt* Fia du Moyen Aift. ] 
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iyedes of imut^aMij bong vhiek ks^hUcs Ac 
UaaaOMt hmmc bev kaown to tteAnk,^ 



legidtar to frcwriW Hie ie«nE, in &e <h^ 
tiaii of tbe Anb^ U»c tern Prn wonU somd Fa>^ 
tltf IcUfT ;> 1x4 oecorriBg in ti>e atpkabet (tf dud 
nation : and. «s the diief u i l ereu u r n e of the en^y 
cmsmders vvi vitb the Ai>bB. nr Sarkcsis. il is 
pKibkble tbey vcnld mdofA the tarn »BBnr&ag to 
Ckeir prcmtmciatiuiL. Neitber will it be canudered 
u BD objectioti tc tbiE Dpinian. tbal in BcCT'cfaiu, 
Ibe ionisn term Phertan, m Piirrnt. denotes the satyrs 
of daasica] ADtiquiti;', if the number of words of 
Oriental ori^nti ic thai leutrogTapfau' lie recoUfrted. 
Of the Pci«um Peris. Ooseiej, in bis Perjua Matxl- 
tamrt, ha£ described some chsraeteristic traits, with 
aJl the luxariaiice of h Smikj impregnated with the 
Oriental asMKiatiaD of ideas. However va|rue]T 
their nature and appearance is descrihed, they arc 
uniformly represented as gentle, amiable females, to 
whose character beneficence and heauty are essential. 
None of them are mischievous or malignant : none 
nf them are d^ormed or diminutive, hke the Gothic 
fairy. Though they correspond in beauty with our 
ideas of angels, their employments are dissimilar; 
and. as they have no place in heaven, their abode is 
different Neither do they resemble those intelli- 
penees. whom, on aeeount of their wisdom, the 
Plalonists denominated demons ; ttor do tbeT cor- 
retpond either to the guardian Genii nf the Romans, 
or the celestial virgins of panulise. whom the Arabs 
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deaominate Houri. But the Peris hover in the 
balmy clouds, live in the colours of the rainbow, 
and, as the exquisite purity of their nature rejects 
all nourishment grosser than the odours of flowers, 
they subsist by inlialing the fragrance of the jessa- 
mine and rose. Though their existence is not com- 
mensurate with the bonds of humao life, they are 
not exempted from the common fate of mortals. 

With the Peris, in Persian mythology, are con- 
trasted the Dives, a race of beings, who differ from 
them in sex, appearance, and disposition. These 
are represented as of the male sex, cruel, wickedj 
and of the most hideous aspect ; or, as they are 
described by Mr. Finch, ' with ugly shapes, long 
horns, staring eyes, shaggy hair, great fangs, ugly 
paws, long tails, with such horrible diRbrmity and 
deformity, that I wonder the poor women are not 
frightened therewith.' Though they live very long, 
their lives are limited, and they are obnoxious to 
the blows of a human foe. From the malignancy 
of their nature, they not only wage war with man- 
kind, but persecute the Peris with unremitting 
ferocity. 

Such are the brilliant and fanciful colours with 
which the imaginations of the Persian poets have 
depicted the charming race of the Peris; and, if 
we consider the romantic gallantry of the knights 
of chivalry, and of the crusaders, it will not appear 
improbable, that their charms might occasionally 
fascinate the fervid imagination of an amorous 
troubadour. But, further ; the intercourse of 
France and Italy with the Moors of Spain, and the 
prevalence of the Arabic, as the language of science 
in the dark ages, facilitated the introduction of 
their mythology amongst the nations of the West. 
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Hence, the romances of France, of Spain, and of 
[t«]y, unite in describing the Fairy as an inferior 
spirit, in a beautiful female form, possessing many 
of the amiable qualities of the eastern Peri. Nay, 
it seems sufficiently clear, that the romancers 
bonwwed from the Arabs, not merely the geaeral 
idea concerning those spirits, but even the names 
of individuals amongst them. The Peri Mtrgian 
Banou (see Herbelot, ap. Peri), celebrated in the 
ancient Persian poetry, figures in the European 
iMmances, under the various names of ilourpK Ia 
Fafft, sister to King Arthur ; L'rpinde Iji Dfconjuie, 
protectress of Amadi* de Gaul ; and the Fala 
Morgana of Boiardo and .\riosto. Tlie description 
of these nymphs, by the troubadoure and minstrels, 
is in no respect inferior to those of the Peris. In 
the tale of Sir Laimfal, in Way's Fabliamj, as irell 
as in that of Sir Grmelan, in the same interesting 
coUectiuD, the reader will find the biij of 
Sonuandy, or Bretagnc, adorned with all the 
splendour of Eastern description. The fair; 
.Vr/iMuta, also, who married Guy de Lns^nan, 
Count of Paicton, under condition that he should 
oeter attempt to intrude upon ber princr, was of 
this latter class. She bore the Coont bsbj 
dnldm, ami eieeted for him a magnificent castle 
bj her magieal art. Their hannooy wss i 
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be the protectress of her descendants, and wbb 
heard wailing, as she sailed upon the blast round 
the turrets of the castle of Lusignan, the night 
before it was demohshed. For the full story, the 
reader may consult the Bihliotheque des Romans.^ 

Gervase of Tilbury (pp. 8!I5, and 989) assures us, 
that, in his days, the lovers of the Fadee, or Fairies, 
were numerous ; and describes the rules of their 
intercourse with as much accuracy, as if he bad 
himself been engaged in such an affair. Sir David 
Lindsay also informs us, that a leopard is the pro- 
per armorial bearing of those who spring from such 
intercourse, because that beast is generated by 
adultery of the pard and lioness. He adds, that 
Merlin, the prophet, was the first who adopted this 
cognisance, because he was ' borne of fasrie in 
adultre and right sua the first Duk of Guyenne was 
bom of a fee ; and, therefoir, the arms of Guyenne 
are a leopard.' — MS. on Heraldri/, Advorales' Libran/, 
V. i, 13. While, however, the Fairy of warmer 
climes was thus held up as an object of desire and 
of affection, those of Britain, and more especially 
those of Scotland, were far from being so fortunate ; 

I Upon this, or Bome similar trBciilion, wag founiled the notion, 
whiflh the inveteruj of national prejudifle ao eaaily diffused id 
ScoUand. th&t the anoeitor of the Engtlih monarchi, Geoffrey 
PUnlagenet, had aatiuiUy married a demon. Bowmaker, in 
order to eiplain the cruelty and ambition of EdwtirJ i.. dedioatea 
a chapter to show ' how the kings of England are deaceniled From 
the devil, by the mother'a aide.'— Forddk, Cknm, lib. ii. cap. B. 
The lord of a certain cutle, called Esperrel, was unfortunate 
enough to have ■ wife of the same claaa. Having obcerved, for 
Kverol jeara, that she always left the ohapel before the masa was 
conolnded, the baron, in a Qt of obstiuaoy or cariosity, ordered 
his guard to detain her by force ; of whiob the DaaBe<iuenDe wai, 
that, unable to support the elevation of the Host, ahe retreated 
througti the aii, carrying with her one side of the chapel, and 
levend of the oongiegation. 
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tt«« tte of the Gotbic ^to, tbcy m^ c 
that tarn ttt the more popahr i 
Fririea.' 

IL ladeed ao aagnlarij bdIm^ « 




bare ntber been aacribcd to a ^tecies of n^jht- 
mare, or bag, tbu to the ber^-^u, or ditergar. In 
the anacnt legend of SL Ma r ga r et, of wfaidi tfaeve ia 
a Saso-Nornwn co|Tr in HircE»' Thaaanu Umpmr, 
SejUm. uid one, more tnodeni, in the -\iichiiiledc 
lum., that ladv encounters ■ fiend, whose |)rofc 
it was, among other malifious tnc±&. to mjure new~ 
bom children and their motbeit ; a prarbce after- 
warids imputed to the Fairies, Gervasc of Tilbury, 
in the CUto tmperiaba, mentions certain hags, or 



< [U tbta he tnu at SoMlaBd. it u oemiiilv sol xrar of ITalg^ 
wbaK maniaga with ttiry ladi«a mn ml oat taoc wa oumnuai 
that ■ rttr luge proportioti of the n 
(mtt dcMWDL [S«e *p««aU.v (toW^ Critv iWU<^ « 
In VTelih trviiiCioin. fmirr womcB figmv bhM piounffitiy; bat 
ki SmUand the other aei ue klmoat eqnklly tidl kiioim, Vte a 
irith k fairv naa. H the oqnlm- 
•o bar nMBtinfn with Thom Reid. ta 
!.«-«. Ban« ft witch, «hc had the 
a ordinuy raortklt. inTuiUe 




t npatol to he ti 
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Lamiic, who entered into houses in the night-time, 
to oppress the inhabitants, while asleep, injure their 
persons and property, and carry off their children. 
He likewise mentions the Dnicee, & sort of water- 
spirits, who inveigle women and children into the 
recesses which they inhabit, beneath lakes and 
rivers, by floating past them, on the surface of the 
water, in the shape of gold rings or cups. The 
women, thus seized, are employed as nurses, and, 
after seven years, are permitted to revisit earth, 
Gervase mentions one woman, in particular, who 
had been allured by observing a wooden dish, or 
cup, float by her, while washing clothes in a river. 
Being seized as soon as she reached the depths, she 
was conducted into one of these subterranean 
recesses, which she described as very magnificent, 
and employed as nurse to one of the brood of the 
hag who had allured her. During her residence in 
this capacity, having accidentally touched one of 
her eyes with an ointment of serpent's grease, she 
perceived, at her return to the world, that she had 
acquired the faculty of seeing the Dracie, when they 
intermingle themselves with men. Of this power 
she was, however, deprived by the touch of her 
ghostly mistress, whom she had one day incautiously 
addressed.' It is a curious fact that this story, in 
almost all its parts, is current in both the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland, with no other variation 
than the substitution of Fairies for Dracie, and the 
cavern of a hill for that of a river." These water 

1 [Kur ftoalogous Welsh tftlea, sea Rhtb'b Celtic Folklore, 

" Indeed, aany of the rul|^ aooount it extremely dangerooa 
to touch anrthing which they may happen to find, without 
tattling (blessing) it, the SDkres of the enemy being notoHoos 
tod well attested. A poor woman of Teviotdale, having been 
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authority of Cornelius a Kempen, coincides more 
Accurately with the popular opinions concerning 
the Fairies, than even the dractE of Gervase, or the 
water-spirits of Thomas Heywood : — 'In the time 
of the Emperor Lotharius, in 830,' says he, ' many 
spectres infested Friesland, particularly the white 
nymphs of the ancients, which the modems de- 
nominate niae miven, who inhabited a subterraneous 
cavern, formed in a wonderful manner, without 
human art, on the top of a lofty mountain. These 
were accustomed to surprise benighted travellers, 
shepherds watching their herds and flocks, and 
women newly delivered, with their children ; and 
convey them into their caverns, from which sub- 
terranean murmurs, the cries of children, the groans 
and lamentations of men, and sometimes imperfect 
words, and all kinds of musical sounds, were heard 
to proceed.' The same superstition is detailed by 
Bekker, in his Iforld Bantch'd, p. 1 96, of the 
English translation. As the different classes of 
spirits were gradually confounded, the abstraction 
of children seems to have been chiefly ascribed to 
the elves, or Fairies ; yet not so entirely as to 
exclude hags and witches from the occasional 
exertion of their ancient privilege. In Germany, 
the same confusion of classes has not taken place. 
In the beautiful ballads of the ErI King, the Water 
King, and the Mer-Maid, we still recognise the 
ancient traditions of the Goths concerning the 
wald-elven and the draciE, 

A similar superstition, concerning abstraction by 
demons, seems, in the time of Gervase of Tilbury, 
to have pervaded the greatest part of Europe. ' In 
Catalonia,' says that author, ' there is a lofty 
mountain, named Cavagum, at the foot of which 





spiTb. Ahoat i 

feast at tke aaoie cit^t pasang b« tbe n 
■wC s iMai wito eompLiiiieii bitterly at Ae t 
he WW eoHatactlj farced to b««r. Upon a 
the eaaae of his contpLiiiiia^., as be did not seem 
tu CMrry anT Wd, the maci related, that he had 
been anwarilT devoted to the -rptrits bv an esecra^ 
tiao, and that tltey now employed him eonstanthr 
IS s vehiele of bwden. As a proof of his asaertioB. 
he added that the daughter of hiii tJeUow-dtixeii 
WIS detained by the -spirits, but that thev were 
wining to restore her, if her &ther would come and 
demand her an the mountain. Peter de Cabinam, 
DO being informed of this, ascended the muuntain 
to tile lake, and, in the Dame of Ood, demaodcd 
his dangfater ; when a tall, thin, withered figure, 
witli wandering eyes, and almost bereft of usder- 
vbuufing, was wailed to him in a blast af wind- 
After some time, the person, who had been em^ 
played m the vehicle of the spirits, also retnined, 
when he related where the palace of the spinta was 
Htuated ; but added, that none were permitted to 
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enter but those who devoted themselves entirely 
to the spirits ; those who had been rashly com- 
mitted to the devil by others, being only permitted, 
during their probation, to enter the porch.' It 
may be proper to observe, that the superstitious 
idea, concerning the lake on the top of the moun- 
tain, is common to almost every high hill in Scot- 
land. Wells, or pits, on the top of high hills, were 
likewise supposed to lead to the subterranean 
habitations of the Fairies. Thus Gervase relates 
(p. 975), 'that he was informed the swineherd of 
William Peverell, an English baron, having lost a 
brood-sow, descended through a deep abyss, in the 
middle of an ancient ruinous castle, situated on the 
top of a hill called Bech, in search of it. Though 
a violent wind commonly issued from this pit, he 
found it calm ; and pursued his way, till he arrived 
at a subterraneous region, pleasant and cultivated, 
with reapers cutting down com, though the snow 
remained on the surface of the ground above. 
Among the ears of corn he discovered his sow, and 
was permitted to ascend with her, and the pigs 
which she had farrowed.' Though the author 
seems to think that the inhabitants of this cave 
might be Antipodes, yet, as many such stories are 
related of the Fairies, it is probable that this narra- 
tion is of the same kind. Of a similar nature 
seems to be another superstition, mentioned by the 
same author, concerning the ringing of invisible 
bells, at the hour of one, in a lield in the vicinity 
of Carleol, which, as he relates, was denominated 
Laikibraine, or Lai /ri brail. From all these tales, 
we may perhaps be justified in supposing that the 
faculties and habits ascribed to the Fairies, by the 
superstition of latter days, comprehended several, 





meu, tu a people, witli wimtn the immarsd pnde 
diwed nut vautuTc tu murtemi. At & IstCT j ui ; ^ ^^^ ^ 
ibe liiMaRaiK of ftcandiniiviA paint tfaeir timiee anil 

iwiiiim. iliMi inliii|i. into the riri:^! nf tiw ttanb. 
and attoirtuifr boom, alike from .p«d£ and damaw. 
bf dlut of tht swtml and battiie-«xe- I wil! nnt 
detain the reader by quoting inctance^ m wfaiefa 
heaven is that 6steriiteii ms fakvinf: been liteislh' 
attempted by ■tomi. Ht maT ooncuh Saxo. OiaoE 
Womiint, OUiw Biafmub. Torftnu, Bartholin. wkI 
other nortlieni antii^uanes. Wtth ntdi ideas of 
Ruperior bein^. the Narmans. Saxotu. and other 
Gothic trihe«, brou^t their aident coimifr^ tn 
ferment vet more bifrfai}' in the frenial climes af the 
couth, and under the blaxe of romantic ehtvaln. 
Henee, during tht- dark mpe&. the inrisible world 
was modelled after the material : and tile uints. to 
the protection of whom the knights-erruit were 
■ecnstomed to recommend thenuelTe&. were 
arcoatred like prMu- rhevahrri. by the ardent 
imaginatiom of their vataH». With such ideas 
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concerning the inhabitants of the celestial regions, 
we ought not to be surprised to find the inferior 
spirits, of a more dubious nature and origin, 
equipped in the same disguise. Gervase of Tilbury 
(Olia Imperial, ap. ficripl. rer. Bnaunnc, vol. i. p. 797) 
relates the following popular story concerning a 
Fairy Knight. 'Osbert, a bold and powerful baron, 
visited a noble family in the vicinity of Wantllebury, 
in the bishopric of Ely. Among other stories 
related in the social circle of his friends, who, 
according to custom, amused each other by repeat- 
ing ancient tales and traditions, he was informed, 
that if any knight, unattended, entered an adjacent 
plain by moonlight, and challenged an adversary to 
appear, he would be immediately encountered by 
a spirit in the form of a knight. Osbert resolved 
to make the experiment, and set out, attended by 
a single squire, whom he ordered to remain without 
the limits of the plain, which was surrounded by an 
ancient intrenchmeut. On repeating the chal- 
lenge, he was instantly assailed by an adversary, 
whom he quickly unhorsed, and seized the reins of 
his steed. During this operation, his ghostly 
opponent sprung up, and, darting his Rpear, like a 
javelin, at Osbert, wounded him in the thigh. 
Osbert returned in triumph with the horse, which 
he committed to the care of his sen'ants. The 
horse was of a sable colour, as well as his whole 
accoutrements, and apparently of great beauty and 
vigour. He remained with his keeper till cock- 
crowing, when, with eyes flashing fire, he reared, 
spumed the ground, and vanished. On disarming 
himself, Osbert perceived that he was wounded, 
and that one of his steel boots was full of blood. 
Gervase adds that, as long as he lived, the scar of 
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possessions in the service of the emperor, and being 
rewarded with scorn, and abandoned to subordinate 
oppression, he became desperate, and, with his sons 
and followers, formed a band of robbers. After 
committing many ravages, and defeating all the 
forces sent against hira, Hellequin, with his whole 
troop, fell in a bloody engagement with the 
Imperial host. His former good life was supposed 
to save him from utter reprobation ; but he and his 
followers were condemned, after death, to a state 
of wandering, which should endure to the last day. 
Retaining their military habits, they were usually 
seen in the act of justing together, or in similar 
warlike employments. See the ancient French 
romance of Richard ians Peur.^ Similar to this was 
the Nacht Lager, or midnight camp, which seemed 
nightly to beleaguer the walls of Prague, 

' With ghastly faces thronged, aud flery arms,' 
but which disappeared upon recitation of the 
magical words, VeseU, VezeU, ho ! ho .' ho ! — For 
similar delusions, see Delriub, pp. 294, 295. 

The martial spirit of our ancestors led them to 
defy these aerial warriors ; and it is still currently 
believed, that he who has courage to rush upon a 
fairy festival, and snatch from them their drinking- 
cup or horn, shall find it prove to him a cornucopia 
of good fortune, if he can bear it in safety across a 
running stream. Such a horn is said to have been 
presented to Henry i. by a lord of Colchester. ^ — 

' [Aittoire Df Bedm-tt Prince Sichard 6ant Peur Dnc de 
!fornandie ... oil t7 tit traiU de Ki faieU vaieurvux el admir- 
aUri, et det memeitleum adwntura guil il K/nt adueniict. 
Fuia. Pu Nicolu et Pierre Bontons. (No dale, bat e*rl; 
■iitcenth centarj'.) Pp. 4-8.] 
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GcMTM Tiu., p, 980, A goblet U itill euc&Uj 
presencd in Edeahall, CnmbcrfaBd, w^uch is aap- 
posed to hare been seised at a banqoet at the dre*. 
bj^ tme of the ancicDt family of HnsffivTe ; or, as 
otben say, by one of tbeir domestics, in tbe 
manner above described. The Faiiy b 
cryinji alond — 



The goblet took a name from the prophecy, under 
which it b mentioned in the burlesque ballad, 
commonly attributed to the Duke of Wharton, bat 
in reality comprwed by Lloyd, one of hts jorial 
companion^. The duke, after taking a draught, 
had nearly tenninated the ' luck of Edenhall,' had 
not the butler caught the cup in a napkin, aa it 
dropped from his grace's hands. I understand it is 
not now subjected to such risks, but the lees of 
wine are Htill apparent at the bottom. 

' iioA pTocper long, from being broke, 
Tbe luck of Edenhall.*— Pa n)d* on C\ny ChacrJ 

Some faint traces yet remain, on the Borders, of a 
conflict of a mysterious and terrible nature, between 
mortaU and the spirits of the wilds. This supersti- 
tion is incideotatly alluded to by Jackson, at the 
beginning of the 17th century. The fcm-seed, 

■ ['{"riFloiiiu infonaa tu Uul » memher of tbe Genua hoiue 
of AIvMchlcbeD recctreii ■ ring from ■ Nile, to whicb the future 
fartan« of hii line were MUtebed.—Antherpodemiut Flvtonievi. 
I. p. 113, Another nermka funlly. the Buusdii, held their 
propertf by the tenure of > fairj apindle.'— Piefaoe to WimnK, 
1S£«. p. M.-J. G. L.] 

■fliu b*nad of 'Edenbair wis pabliabed in Wltartonia. 
LoadiiB, 17K7, 9 vob. (toL I. IB-M). Tbe volume* were teprinted 
in 1739 u Pottieai Worki of Philip, hat Duke of ffharUm-] 
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which is supposed to become visible only c 
John's Eve,' and at the very i 



nt 1 



D St. 

I the 

Baptist was bom, is held by the vulgar to be under 
the special protection of the Queen of Faery. But, 
as the seed was supposed to have tht quality of 
rendering the possessor invisible at pleasure," and 

I ■ Ne'er be I found bj- thee unswetl. 
On that thrice-hKllawed eve abrosd. 
When gablina baunt, from fire and Ud, 
And wood and lake, the steps of meu.' 

Collisb'h Odr to Ftar. 
The whole hialory of St. John the Baptist was, by our 
■nce«toTi. Bocounted m3-Bter{0UB, and connected with tbeii own 
aupeiBtitioD*. The Fair; Queen waa aometimu ideutiSed with 
Herodiaa.— DiLBii, DitqvUitiana Xagiixc. pp. 168, 807. It iB 
amaiine to obaen-e nith what gravity Che teamed Jesuit con- 
tenda. that it ia heresy to believe that this celebrated figurante 
{taUatrierUa) Btill leads choral daocoB upon earth ! 
^ This ia alluded to by Shakespeare, and other authors it bis 

' We have the receipt ol feri\-ttcd ; we walk invisible.' 

Hmrn IV., Part lal, Act ii. Ik. 1. 
[Dinmont quotes the superstition, in Ovy Mannering, regarding 
MegMerriliei:— -Idaursay it's nonsense, hut they say she has 
gathered the fern-seed, and can gang ony gate she likes, like Jock- 
the-Giant Killer in the ballant, wi' his coat o' darkness and his 
ahoon o' iwiftness.' For various (loetic references I atn indebted 
to Mr, W. J. Craig :— 

' Henbane and Poppy, and chat magical ireed 
AVbicb bags at midnight watch to catch the seed.' 
a. a., TU IfoUe Spaniih Soldier (1618), Act v, Se. 3, 
' Or the herb that givas [nvltibltity.' 
BiAUHOKT iSD FijTCHiB, Fair ilaid of the Jnn, Act i. Sc. 1. 
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iowki'b Britannia'! Pmtorali, Book ii. (1016), song ii. :— 
' When coming nigbar be doth well disoem 
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the original superstition, concerning the Fai 
ceived from the chivalrous sentiments of the Middle 
Ages. 

IV. An absurd belief in the fables of classical 
antiquity lent an additional feature Id the character 
of the woodland spirits of whom we treat. Greece 
and Rome had not only assigned tutelary deities to 
each province and city, but had peopled, with 
peculiar spirits, the Seas, the Rivers, the Woods, 
and the Mountains. The memory of the Pagan 
creed was not speedily eradicated, in the extensive 
provinces through which it was once universally 
received ; and, in many particulars, it continued 
long to mingle with, and influence, the original 
superstitions of the Gothic nations. Hence, we 
find the elves occasionally arrayed in the costume 
of Greece and Rome, and the Fairy Queen and her 
attendants transformed into Diana and her nymphs, 
and invested with their attributes and appropriate 
insignia. — Delrius, pp. l68, 807. According to the 
same author, the Fairy Queen was also called 
Habundia, Like Diana, who, in one capacity, was 
denominated Hecate, the goddess of enchantment, 
the Fairy Queen is identified, in popular tradition, 
with the Gi/re-Carline, Gay Carlirie, or mother-witch, 
of the Scottish peasantry. Of this personage, as an 
individual, we have but few notices, 
times termed Nicrieven, and is mentioned in the 
Complaynl of Scotland, by Lindsay in his Dreme, 
p. 235, edit. 1590, and in his Interludes, apud 
Pinkerton's Scotliih Poetiu, vol. ii. p. 18. But the 
traditionary accounts regarding her are too obscure 
to admit of explanation. In the burlesque frag- 
ment subjoined, which is copied from the Bannatyne 
Ks., the Gyre-Carline is termed the Queen of Jon-in 
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*iv\ Falriaa, who oera aim balteTtil hy 10010 to be ageola of 
Hatan.) 
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ters of ancient mythology, in the creed of tradition. 
Thus, so lately as 1536, Vulcan, with twenty of his 
Cyclops, is stated to have presented himself 
suddenly to a Spanish merchant, travelling in the 
night through the forests of Sicily ; an apparition, 
which was followed by a dreadful eruption of Mount 
.Ctna. — Hicrarchit of Bletsed Angels, p. 504. Of 
this singular mixture, the reader will find a curious 
specimen in the following tale, wherein the Venus 
of antiquity assumes the manners nf one of the 
Fays, or Fatre, of romance. 'In the year 1038, a 
young man of noble birth had been married at 
Rome, and, during the period of the nuptial feast, 
having gone with his companions to play at ball, he 
put his marriage ring on the finger of a broken 
statue of Venus in the area, to remain while he was 
engaged in the recreation. Desisting from the 
exercise, he found the finger on which he had put 
his ring contracted firmly against the palm, and 
attempted in vain either to break it or to disengage 
his ring. He concealed the circumstance from his 
companions, and returned at night with a servant, 
when he found the finger extended, and his ring 
gone. He dissembled the loss, and returned to 
his wife; but, whenever he attempted to embrace 
her, he found himself prevented by something dark 
and dense, which was tingib!e, though not visible, 
interposing between them; and he heard a voice 
saying, " Embrace me ! for I am Venus, whom this 
day you wedded, and I will not restore your ring." 
As this was constantly repeated, he consulted his 
relations, who had recourse to Palumbus, a priest 
skilled in necromancy. He directed the young man 
to go, at a certain hour of night, to a spot among 
the ruins of ancient Rome, where four roads met. 



L 



and wait silently till he saw a company pass by, and 
then, without uttering a word, to deliver a letter, 
which he ^ave him, to a majestic being', who rode 
in a chariot, after the rest of the company. The 
joang nan did as he was directed ; and saw a 
company of all ages, sexes, and ranks, on horse 
and on foot, some joyful and others sad, pas* 
along ; among whom he distinguished a woman 
in a meretricious dress, who, from the tenuit}' of 
her garments, seemed almost naked. She rode on 
a mule ; her long hair, which flowed over her 
shoulders, was bound with a golden tillet; and in 
her hand was a golden rod, with which she directed 
her mule. In the close of the procession, a tall 
majestic figure appeared in a chariot, adorned with 
emeralds and pearls, who fiercely asked the young 
man, "What he did there?" He presented the 
letter in silence, which the demon dared not refuse. 
A> soon as he had read, lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he exclaimed, " Almighty God ! how long 
wilt thou endure the iniquities of the sorcerer 
Palumbus ? " and immediately despatched some of 
his attendants, who, with much difficulty, extorted 
the ring from Venus, and restored it to its owner, 
whose infernal banns were thus dissolved.' — Forduni 
Scnlichronicon, vol. i. p. *07, cura Goodall. 

But it Is rather in the classical character of an 
infernal Deity, that the Elfin Queen may be con- 
lidered, than as Hecate, the patroness of magic ; for 
not only in the romance- writers, but even in 
Chaucer, are the fairies identified with the ancient 
inhabitants of the classical hell. Thus Chaucer, in 
his Marc/iaitd'i Tnle, mentions 

' Pluto that is king of fayrie — and 
Proierpinfl and all her fayrie.' 
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In the Golden Terge of Dunbar, the same 
phraseology is adopted. Thus, 

"Thair wm Pluto that elricke incubus 
In cloke of f^rene, his court usit no sable.' 

Even so late as lf>03, in Harsenet's Declaration 
of Popuk Imposture, p. 57, Mercurj- is called Princr 
of the fairie*. 

But Chaucer, and those poets who have adopted 
his phraseology, have only followed the romance- 
writers; for the same substitution occurs in the 
romance of Orffo and Heurodu, in which the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice is transformed into a 
beautiful romantic tale of faerj', and the Gothic 
mythology engrafted on the fables of Greece. 
Heurodu is represented as wife of Orfeo, and Queen 
of Winchester, the ancient name of which cit)' the 
romancer, with unparalleled ingenuity, discovers to 
have been Traciens, or Thrace. The monarch, her 
husband, had a singular genealogy : — 

' Hta fader was comen of King Pluto, 
And hiR moder of Kinj; Juno ; 
That sum time vere as godes y-holde. 
For aveutours that thai dede and tolde.' 
Reposing, unwarily, at noon, under the shade of an 
ymp tree,' Heurodu dreams that she is accosted by 
the King of Fairies, 

' With an hundred kniffbts and mo. 
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N«« on the hard bethe he lith. 

With leves and freest he him vrith : 

He that had cawuUi aad taan, 

Riren, fore*te, frith irith Ba^cn, 

Sow tbei it commeoce to saeve and frete. 

This king mot make his bed in tueae : 

He that had f-had. knightei at priia, 

Bifore htm kneland aud leuedie. 

Now aeth he do thing that fain liketh. 

Bot wild wonota bi him «triketh : 

He that had yhad plente 

Of mete and drink, of ich deynte, 

Nov mar be li itye digge and wrote, 

Er he find his fiUe of rot«. 

In lomer he lireth bi wilde fruit. 

And beiren but gode lite. 

In winter maj he no thing find. 

Bat rotec, grasea, and the rinde. 

Hi* here of his herd blac and roire, 
To his girdel stede was gro»e ; 
Hii harp, vhereoD was al his gle. 
He hidde in ane hulwe tre : 
And, when the weder wb« clere and bright. 
He toke fail harfi to him wel right. 
And harped at his aw hen wille. 
Into aile the wode the soun gan Mhille, 
That alJe the wUde beste» that ther beth 
For joie abouteo him thai teth ; 
And al the foules that there wer, 
Cvme and Mte on icb « brere. 
To here his harping a fine. 
So miche melodf wac therein.' 
At last be discorere that he is not the sole 
inhabitant of this desert; for 




'Die King of Fairi, with his root. 
Come to hant him a) about. 
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Ac noatlier to other a word no speke ; 

Fur measais that arhe on him seighp, 

That hod ben bo ricbe and so heighe. 

The teres fel out of her eighe ; 

Tlie other leuedis this y seig'he, 

And maked bir owaj to ride, 

3cbe mo£t irith him ao lon^r abide. 

" Alias .' " quoth he, " Dowe i» mi vo, 

^Vlii nil deth now me slo '. 

Alias I too lon^ last mi Uif, 

Vfhes J no dare nou^rht with mi vif, 

Nor bye to me o word speke ; 

Alias whi nil miin hert breke I 

Par fay," cjuatb he, "tide what betide, 

Whider to this leuedis ride, 

The selve way Icbil streche ; 

Of liif, no dethe, me no reche." ' 

In consequence, therefore, of this discovery, 
Orfeo pursues the hawking damsels, among whom 
he has descried his lost queen. They enter a rock, 
the king continues the pursuit, and arrives at 
Fairy-Land, of which the foUowing very poetical 
description is given : — 

' In at a rocbe the leaedis ridetb, 
And he after and nought abideth ; 
When he was iu the roche y-go, 
^Vele thre mile other mo. 
He com into a fair cuntmjr. 
As brisht soonne somers day, 
Smothe and plain and al grene. 
Hill no dale was tber Don ysene, 
Amiddle the lond a caitel he seigbe. 
Rich and reale and wonder heigbe ; 
Al the utmast wal 
Was cler and Ecbine of crista] ; 
An bundred tours iher were about, 
Degiselich and bataild stout ; 
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Slepe under ui ympe tree : 

Bi her clothes he kiiewe that it wae [ejbe. 

' And when he had bihold thig mervalls alle. 
He went into the kinges halle ; 
Than eeighe he ther s setnly st)iht, 
A tabernacle blisseful and bright ; 
Ther in her maister king sete. 
And her quen fair and svete ; 
Her crouues, her cluthes schine ao hright. 
That uQuethe bihold he hem might.' 
Or/eo and Heurodia, MS. [Puftfi>AnJ in Laznd's Seleet 
Remain; 1832 and 188^.] 

Orfeo, as a minstrel, so charms the Fairy King 
with the music of his harp, that he promises to 
grant him whatever he should ask. He immedi- 
ately demands his lost Heurodix ; and, returning 
safely with her to Winchester, resumes his autho- 
rity ; a catastrophe, less patiietic indeed, but more 
pleasing, than that of the classical story. The cir- 
cumstances, mentioned in this romantic legend, 
correspond very exactly with jxipular tradition. 
Almost all the writers of demonology mention, as a 
received opinion, that the power of the demons is 
most predominant at noon and midnight. The 
entrance to the Land of Faery is placed in the 
wilderness ; a circumstance which coincides with 
a passage in Lindsay's Complaint of ike Papiiigo : — 

' Bot Hen my epreit mon from my bodye go, 
I recommeud it to the Quene of Fary, 
Eternally into her court to tarry 
In wiidemeaa amang the holtis hair.' 

LiKnsAv'e H'orki, lfiS2, p. 222. 

Chaucer also agrees, in this particular, with our 
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OberoQ and Titanic woe, wHhest i c mun e , ran- 
founded with the sable inhabituib of the orthodox 
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Gebeooim ; while the rings, which mariEed Uwir 
renels, were usumlated to the bUsted sward on 
which the witches held their infernal sabbath. — 
Deuui, Dit^. Mug., p. IT9. This tnosformatiaii 
early took place i for, among the ntanT crimes for 
which the famnus Joan of Arc was called upon to 
answer, it was not the least heinous, that she had 
frequented the Tree and Foantain, near Dcnnpre, 
which formed the rendezvous of the Fairies, and 
bore their name ; that she had joined in the festive 
dance with the elves, who haunted this charmed 
spot ; had accepted of their magical bouquets, and 
availed herself of their talismans, for the deliverance 
of her country. — t'ide Acta Judiciaria eoidra Johaimam 
iTAtream, tmlgo vocalam Johtnme la PuctUe. 

The Reformation swept away many of the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome ; but the purifying 
torrent remained itself somewhat tinctured by the 
superstitious impurities of the soil over which it 
had passed. The trials of sorcerers and witches, 
which disgrace our criTninal records, become even 
more frequent after the Reformation of the Church : 
as if human credulity, no longer amused by the 
miracles of Rome, had sought for food in the 
traditionary records of popular superstition. A 
Judaical observation of the precepts of the Old 
Testament also characterised the Presbj-terian re- 
formers. ' Thou tkatl not fiiffer a iritek lo lire,' was 
a tent, which at once (as they conceived) authorised 
their belief in sorcery, and sanctioned the penalty 
which they denounced against it. The Fairies 
were, therefore, in no better credit after the Re- 
formation than before, being still regarded as actual 
demons, or something very little better. A famous 
dirine. Doctor Jasper Brokeman, teaches us, in his 
VOL. II. V 
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C Neither was the judgment of the Criinmal Court 
'Af SoDtland leu severe against another familiar of 



7 Cod)7 ; *iul aKd U> frequent t]>e bed* of 
lo imM Uwm witli Ilia prafcis. On mch occadou, 
he pot to bit aoot]) ■ long ■tkff, aliidi he mull; anied. uid 
■i|«l«iiiil Mmwlf vjch nneciDunoii coosy and floeuc;, of whicfa 
he mi Bttcrif iffbh vbai the impfrins nd ma withdrewn. 
TUe dKsnwUDoe, the rcnlt. prabahlj, of a trid or hahil. 
•ppeaHiif mqiidinu Ui the jndfca. the itaS of the MiTceier me 
bunted tiaog with hit pentm. One hundred end thirty yeen 
baTe elapeed itnee hii eienlian, jet no one hu, dmiiig that 
■fiMe, (entnred to inhabit the home of this eelebiated drimiDal. 
iSCUL [Thia hoiue i* eusrared ae a frontiipiect to Sir W. Soott'e 
Litttnmt>tmim')liVtand WitiAcrafi. 1S30.-J. G. I.] 

[Weil, tbe eon of a Cljdeedale ptoprietor. waa bom aboiit 1600. 
Fer MHie tine he wia major in the Earl of l^nark'i regiment, 
■ad inlfttS^wiaiu the eomiDand of the Edinborsb City Guard. 
Id thia capaeit]' he had charge of the anangementa for the 
eucution of Hontroae, vhom be ia laid to have treated with 
gn»t banbneaa. Hi* eilreme fanaticiam *u aoee cc ded by a 
r«i or imaginarr life of abnoct unparalleled wfckednea*, bat 
ptobablt hit mind waa unhinged. Be mu burned aa a aoreerer 
on Galloirlte. on the alope* of Greenaide. to the north of the 
Calton HUl, Ifih April IGTO, and died boaatfull; iinpenji«Dt. 
Eia dater. ondoubtedly crazed. (uSered the eame fale oD the 
foUowing day. Fta«er, in hi* Frveidftiiiai Pauaoa, aaerta of 
Wdr'i itafl: 'WhaleT^r ineuiUtJDa vaa in it. the penoni 
present aver yt it gare rare tuminga, and waa long Is homing, a* 
wa* alao himaelf.' He waa rappoaed to have caat a apell orer 
the alair leading to hit domicile, bo that thoee aaoending it f elt 
an if tbey were ifoing down. "The hooae.' layB Seott, in hta 
DrmiMology aad Wilrhcraft, ' waa at different timea a biBtier'* 
•hop, and ■ magazine for lint, and in my younger day* waa 
employed for the latter u«e ; hut no family would inhaint the 
baonted walla aa a reaideoiv i and bold waa the urchin from the 
High Sehuol who dared approach the gloomy niiiu at the tiak 
of seeing the Major'* enchanted staff parading through the old 
apartment*, or hearing the ham of the aeoromantie wheel, whidi 
procured for bi« oister mch a charaoter aa a spinner. At the 
Ume I am writing [1330], thii Uat fortreaa of anperslitious renown 
ii In the oonrte of being destroyed, in order to the modem 
improrement* now carrying on in a quarter long thought 
nnimproiable.' Weir'a ttory ia guppoaed to have anggeated 
Byron't Afun/red.] 
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ortfceaULMdkof Bwdea^ The cwk of Acir 
bdmg itMiMMd n EMud pratMUj wcmb froH 
Ibe H^^KT of tbeir deeeMt ; wkich, being ■&- 
tmamim and *ialent, eaaaed the valgw to Hifuwag 
tkrt Ac; iMd been «brtt>ct«d hj the Faiiics. 
*-**^'"t *'™i " ** ^ "- " ""7 lappaced, died a P*— » 
I Leitli; and the 
^ to be bere meant, ws* 
nfle bj the Ken, bis beredi- 
tny *«»fir« Beaidea, ther *ere both attached to 
tW eanae «f Qaeen Uarf, and to tbe ancieiit i«- 
li0Mi; and were thence, prabsbly, considered as 
mare iwiinliali Ij ofaooxiotu to the assuilts of tbe 
powers ot daricneaa.' The iodirtment of Atiscn 
Peanon notieea ber mtercoorae with the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew!, and emitaint some psTticulan, 
wortfaj of notie^ r^aidiiig the court of Elfiand. 
It runs thna-.— '28th Maj, 1586. AIewd Peanon, 
in BrrehOl, conTicted of witchcraft, and of eon- 
foltiiig with evil cpirits, in the fonn of mte Mr. 
Wdtiam Sympcoane, her cocin, who she affirmed was 
a ^tt irbollar, and doctor of medicine, that healed 
ber of ber diseases when she was twelve years of 
age ; having lost the power of her lyde, and having 

I IliMiliath «>■ • Tiolnit enonj to the ^■^'•'■. br wbaa kia 
land* hard bun tepcMcdl; plimda«d (m* Im t ra d iittiom, |l miX 
and ■ cr*M adrocaM for tbe marni«e benriit IU17 and tha 
Dnpfaiu, l&tfl ABDonJiDC to Jidiii Siux, he had nnmnt nw 
to tlueata, la nepaf the PaiiJameat to agnc to the FMsA 
match. 'TlieUiida(BaIrleBdi,'nrithe Bdcamei; 'abloa^r 
man, vith many God'i woimda, rwon, Iber that tooU bM 
acMft ibimld do wotM^' [TUi BaodMcb waa ilaiii in ISGC, 
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*■■ the gode B« gfal» wii » tfait hcalBri 
Iwr, voder Gad ; and tb«t 4ie wm ca««g and 
ggt^K to .ft. Andnwt to bole fbikes tliir nun- 

'Ann, CffnvUtnf the ■aid aet of witchcnft, in as 
<Sv aa 4h« oonfleat that the uid Mr. William Sjinp- 
•nnne, «ho wu ber ifuicUir wme. bonw in :stirirtftg. 
■rim wa* iIm Kinif't unitb, who, when abovt eight 
frjtn nf age, waa taken awaf by ane Egyptian to 
Rfypt : which RgyptUn wn a gyant, where be 
r^maliUHl twelve ^ean, and then came borne. 

' ttitm. That ibe being in Grange Muir, with Mime 
nther tnlkei, nhe, b«ing xick, lay downe ; and, wben 
alf>n«, thitre eune a man to her, clad in green, who 
Mid to brr, if nhr would be faithful, he wooid da 
IWr fforid ; ttut (lie, being feared, cried out, but 
nMbndye came to her ; 10 ihe said, il' he came in 
Ood'* name, and for the ^de of her aaule, it was 
welt ; hut he gaid away : that he appeared to her 
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another tyme like a lustie man, and tnaiiy toen 
and women with hiia ; thai, at seeing him, she 
signed herself and prayed, and past with them, 
and saw them making merrie with pypes, and gude 
cheir and wine, and that she was carried with 
them ; and that when she telled any of these 
things, she was sairlie tormentit by them ; and that 
the first time she gaed with them, she gat a sair 
straike frae one of them, which took all the pouitie ' 
of her syde frae her, and left ane ill-far'd mark an 
her syde. 

' Item, That she saw the gude neighbours make 
their sawes '' with panns and fyres, and that they 
gathered the herbs before the sun was up, and 
they came verie fearful sometimes to her, and 
frflaide ^ her very sair, which made her cry, and 
k threatened they would use her worse than before; 
' and, at last, they took away the jKiwer of her haile 
syde frae her, which made her lye many weeks. 
Sometimes they would come and sitt by her, and 
promise all that she should never want, if she 
would be faithful, but if she would speak and telle 
of them, they should murther her ; and that Mr. 
William Sympsoune is with them, who healed her, 
and telt her all things; that he ia a young man not 
six years older than herself, and that he will appear 
to her before the court comes ; that he told her 
he was taken away by them, and he bid her sign 
herself that she be not taken away, for the teind of 
them are tane to hell everie year. 

' Hem, That the said Mr. William told her what 
herbs were fit to cure every disease, and how to use 
them ; and particularlie tauld, that the Bishop of 
St. Andrews laboured under sindrie diseases, sic as 

■ Pmtitie, power. ' SatKt, talveii. ' Flaide, soired. 
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the ripples, trembling, fever, flux, etc., and bade 
her make a sawe, and anoint several parts of his 
body therewith, and gave directions for making a 
posset, which she made and gave him.' 

For this idle story, the poor woman actually 
sufTereil death. ^ Yet, notwithstanding the fervent 
arguments thus liberally used by the orthodox, the 
common people, though they dreaded even to think 
or speak about the Fairies, by no means unani- 
mously acquiesced in the doctrine which consl^ed 
them to eternal perdition. The inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man call them the ' good people, and say they 
live in wilds, and forests, and on mountains, and 
shun great cities, because of the wickedness acted 
therein : all the houses are blessed where they visit, 
for they fly vice. A person would be thought 
impudently profane who would suffer his family to 
go to bed, without having lirst set a tub, or pail, full 
of clean water, for those guests to bathe them- 
selves ill, which the natives aver they constantly do, 
as soon as ever the eyes of the family are closed, 
wherever they vouchsafe to come.' — Waloron'i 
Worki, p. 126. There are some curious, and per- 
haps anomalous facts, concerning the history of 
Fairies, in a sort of Cock-lane narrative, contained 
in a letter from Moses Pitt, to Dr. F.dward Fowler, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, printed at London in 
1696, and preserved in Morgan's Phaaiic Britanmcta, 
4to, London, 1732. 

Anne JefTeries was bom in the parish of St. Teath, 
in the county of Cornwall, in 1626. Being the 
daughter of a poor man, she resided as servant in 
the house of the narrator's father, and waited upon 
the narrator himself, in his childhood. As she 

' [See further PitC41B»'» Criminal Triait, i. 168-4.) 
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Fairial, amd tfe ■• otber rictaak bat Attn. TW 
■wntariArHS Ihil, liiiifciin. ooe d^ tfarmi gfa the 
k^lMle W tW door at her diB^MT, he aw ber 
catiag; and lh«t ibe g>re hn ■ paeee of bread, 
wUefa wm the moat ddicioa* he ever tasted. The 
Fairies abmxj* appeared to her in erea Mwbtri ; 
aever Icm than two, nor more tiian ci^A, at a tiHie. 
She had alwa^ a sufficient ttoA of salres and 
■cdicfBei, aod jet Deitber made aor purchased any ; 
mm Hd the ever appear to be in want of mooej-. 
Sh^ one day, gare a silver cup, containing about a 
ijaait, to the daughter of her mistress, a girl about 
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departed from him, and he went home. And the 
nest night, at the time appointed, he duly waited, 
and she (according to promiae) came, and told him 
that it was well that he came so duly, otherwise he 
had missed that benefit that she intended to do 
unto him, and so bade him follow her, and not be 
afraid. Thereupon she led him to a iittie hill, and 
she knocked three times, and the hill opened, and 
they went in, and came to a fair hall, wherein was a 
queen sitting in great state, and many people about 
her, and the gentlewoman that brought him pre- 
sented him to the queen, and she said he was 
welcome, and bid the gentlewoman give him some 
of the white powder, and teach him how to use it, 
which she did, and gave him a little wood box full 
of the white powder, and bade him give two or 
three grains of it to any that were sick, and it 
would heal them ; and so she brought bim forth of 
the hill, and so they parted. And, being asked by 
the judge, whether the place within the hill, which he 
called a hall, were light or dark, he said, indifferent, 
as it is with us in the twilight ; and being asked 
how he got more powder, he said, when he wanted, 
he went to that hill, and knocked three times, and 
said every time, I am coming, I am coming, where- 
upon it opened, and he, going in, was conducted by 
the aforesaid woman to the queen, and so had more 
powder given him. This was the plain and simple 
story (however it may be judged of) that he told 
before the judge, the whole court, and the jury ; 
and there being no proofs, but what cures he had 
done to very many, the jury did acquit him : and I 
remember the judge said, when all the evidence 
was heard, that if he were to assign his punish- 
ment, he should be whipped from thence to Fairy- 
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hall ; and did seem to judge it to be a delusion, or 
an imposture.' — Webster's Displayiiig of Supposed 
Witchcraji, p. 301. A rustic, also, whom Jackson 
had taxed with magical practices, about 16S0, 
obstinately denied that the good King of the 
Fairies had any connection with the devil ; and 
some of the Highland seers, even in our day, have 
boasted of their intimacy with the elves, as an 
innocent and advantageous connection. One 
Macoan, in Appin, the last person eminently 
gifted with the second-sight, professed to my 
learned and excellent friend, Mr. Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, that he owed his prophetic visions to 
their intervention.' 

V'l. There remains yet another cause to be noticed, 
which seems to have induced a considerable altera- 
tion into the popular creed of England, respecting 
Fairies. Many poets of the sixteenth century, and, 
above all, our immortal Shakespeare, deserting the 
hackneyed fictions of Greece and Rome, sought for 
machinery in the superstitions of their native 
country. ' The fays, which nightly dance upon the 
wold," were an interesting subject ; and the creative 
imagination of the bard, improving upon the vulgar 

1 [Soott leema to hnre allghtl? mil unci entood the purport of 
BamM;'a coininuDicatioD. In ^'coUand a-nd Smltmcn of tht 
EigMetntk CeniMrg in. 471), RAmuf . citiag the case of this lame 
M'Coan, statHB : ' He not only pretended to the aeoond-iigbt, but 
tD ft power of preventing the operotlona of vitohea and gpiriti ; 
which lagt he atGnnedbe often tav>nd oanverscd vjth.' And In 
regard to neoond- sight, Ramu}' further itatea : ' Tbote who are 
reputed to poue« this fumlty mn give no Mtoount of bow it wan 
oommunicBiled to them, neither wob it ever imagined to proceed 
from necromanoy or other Impious meani, being esteemed an 
eitribordiaary and Ineffaceable impression of futurity upon the 
miDd {ib., iL 463}. The iMwer of Becond-sight waa not oom- 
muuioatsd by fairies, but enabled its giosseiisor to behold, and bold 
iotorooune with, them.] 
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belief, assigned to them many of those fanciful 
attributes and occupations, which posterity have 
since associated with the name of Fairy. In such 
employments, as raising the drooping flower, and 
arranging the disordered chamber, the Fairies of 
South Britain gradually lost the harsher character 
of the dwarfs, or elves. Their choral dances were 
enlivened by the introduction of the merry goblin 
Puck,^ for whose treakish pranks they exchanged 
their original mischievous propensities. The Fairies 
of Shakespeare, Drayton, and Mennis, therefore, at 
first exquisite fancy portraits, may be considered as 
having finally operated a change in the original 
which gave them birth. ^ 

While the fays of South Britain received such 

' RoblD Goodfollow, or Hobgoblin. po»enea the ftolioMme 
qualitiet of the French iMltn. For hit full oharacter the rekder 
i> referred to the thUqvet of Ancient Poetry. The proper livery 
of thi» ailvan Momus is Co be found in an old pl»j. 'Enter 
Robin Goodfellow, in a, anit of leather, cloee to hia bodr, hia 
hui<la and face ooloured ruuet eoloor. with a flail '—Orin, the 
CoUier of Crogdan, Act iv. So. 1. At other timei, hoWBTer, 
he ii presented in the vemnl liverj of the elves, his Miodetcs : — 
' Tim. I have made 
Some speeeheg. air. in verse, which have been apoke 
By a yiYdi Boliin Ooodfetlov, from Cheapeide conduit. 
To my father's oompany.' 

The CUff Match, Act i, 8c 6. 
' Tbe Fairyland, and Fairiee of Spenaer, have no conneetion 
with popular superstition, beiog only wonla used to denote a 
Utopian acene of action, and imaginary and allegorieal charaoteni ; 
and the title of the ' Fairy Queen ' being probably auggeated by 
the elfin mlatresa of Chauoer'a Sir Tkopiu. The stealing of the 
Red Cioaa Knight, while a child, ia the only locirlent in the 
poem which approftchea to the popular oliaraoter of the Fairy t — 

■ A Fairy thee unwceting reft ; 
There as thou aleplst in tender awadling band. 
And her baae elfln brood there for thee left : 
Such men do changelings call, ao chaog'd by Fairies theft.' 
Book 1. Canto i. 
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attractive and poetical embellishmeiits, those of 
Scotland, who possessed no such advantage, retained 
more of their ancient and appropriate character. 
Perhaps, also, the persecution which these silvan 
deities underwent, at the instance of the stricter 
Presbyterian clergy, had its usual effect, in harden- 
ing their dispositions, or at least in rendering them 
more dreaded by those among whom they dwelt. 
The face of the country, too, might have some 
effect ; as we should naturally attribute a less 
malicious disposition, and a less frightful appear- 
ance, to the fays who glide by moonlight through 
the oaks of Windsor, than to those who haunt the 
solitary heaths and lofty mountains of the North. 
The fact at least is certain ; and it has not escaped 
a late ingenious traveller, that the character of the 
Scottish Fairy is more harsh and terrific than that 
which is ascribed to the elves of our sister kingdom. 
— See Stoddabt'h yien) of Scenery and Manners in 
Scolland.^ Some curious particulars regarding the 
Dnoine Shie, at Men of Peace, for so the Highlanders 
call Fairies, maybe found in Dr. Gbahame'b Sketches 
of Picluretqne Scenery on the Soul hem Confines of Peiih- 
thire. They are, though not absolutely malevolent, 
believed to be a peevish, repining, and envious 
race, who enjoy, in the subterranean recesses, a kind 
of shadowy splendour. The Highlanders are at all 
times unwilling to speak of them, but especially on 
Friday, when their influence is supposed to be 
particularly extensive. As they are supposed to be 
invisibly present, they are at all times to be spoken 
of with respect. 

' [SeoalBo 'ARemon 
the DiapoBition of thei 
CeUic Tmlight. 1893.] 
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The Fairies of Scodand sre represented as a 
diminutive race of beings, of s mixed, or rather 
dubious nsture, capricious in their dispositions, and 
mischievous in their resentment They inhabit 
the interior of green hills, chiefly those of a conical 
form, in Gaelic termed Sighan, on which they lead 
their dances by moonlight ; impressing upon the 
surface the marks of circles, which sometimes 
appear yellow and blasted, sometimes of a deep 
f^ecn hue; and within which it is dangerous to 
sleep, or to be found after sunset. The removal 
of those large portions of turf, which thunderbolts 
sometimes scoop out of the ground with singular 
regularity, is also ascribed to their agency. Cattle, 
which are suddenly seized with the cramp, or some 
similar disorder, are said to be elf-shol ; and the 
approved cure is, to chafe the parts affected with 
a blue bonnet, which, it may be readily believed, 
often restores the circulation. The triangular 
flints, frequently found in Scotland, with which the 
ancient inhabitants probably barbed their shafts, 
are supposed to be the weapons of Fairy resent- 
ment, and are termed elf arrotV'/ieads. The rude 
brazen battle-axes of the ancients, commonly called 
cells, are also ascribed to their manufacture.* But, 

' [Kirke {Scerrl Cotmarmicratlh .■ An Eaay of the Xatnn and 
Aaliom of Iht .StiilerranHin [and for tht mod part) Im-itiblt 
FeopU, heretofore goini; under the tumm of Elivi. Faunei, and 
Fairiei, or the like ontonjr the Low Country Seoti, at Iheji art 
deierilied by thoie vfio haei the lecond-tiglU, 1691. reprinted 
1S1&, ud ed. Lode 1898) userli that he hu ' hftd barbed airuw- 
h«kdB of fellow flint, that could not be oat » gm&ll and ne&t, of 
«o brittle K mbatuioe. by ftU the art of man. It woold Beem, 
tLerefore, that these mentianed works were done by oertaio 
ipjriU of pure organs, and not by devila, wboae continual 
lormeate oonld not allow them to much leisure.' Ealberine 
Lady Foulii wao tried on the eh&rge of making pieturee of clay 
of the young Ijiird of Foulis and the young Lady of Balnagowan, 
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like the Gothic dnergmr^ Ihrir dkill «^ ih^I wm^v^ 
to the fabrication of ama i l^r Ihi^x !%^v ^^^^ 
sedulooslj hammering in linn?. fMrt^^i^^'^^ !^^ 
rocky or caTcmoos siliMllonn* wlH^ti^* Uk^ \hit 
dwarfs of the mines, menlionrti b^ (•«^»ri AfHt^i 
they busy themselves in iniilaliti|t ih^ nt^lM^t ah^ 
the Tarioos employments of meh.' Th^ \\H^k t*f 
Beaomont, for example, which pnw^. \\\ W^ HMt^tt»t 
by numerous linns and cavern!^. I"« titiftifltiH* f^f 
being haunted by the Fairirs ; iif»f1 fhf^ p^r fHMfH< 
and rounded stones, which sre form^Kl l«r ffHnrn 
tion in its channel, arc. termed, by fhe vulgrtr. frtfrr 
cups and dishes. A beautiful ren^on h »«<«»<jtnHl btr 
Fletcher for the fays frequenting !»tfc«m^ ntitf 
fountains : He tells us of 

'A virtuous well, shont whwie fff»t«»fy hni^k^ 
The nimble-footeil Fsirien dfinre fbetr rfntnrf«. 
By the pale moonnhine, dippiffif af^f»nttmp« 
Their <itolen chilHren, ^ to mfike tbnm frrf* 
From d3^ng flesh my\ dull morfrtHty' 

Frrifhfitf ffht^^hrrthf!* 

It is sometimes accounted imlneVy \o pn*i^ *:tfcb 
places, without performing «?om*» rf*r(*mfmy fn nvnrf 
die displeasure of the e]vps. There i«:. irp^n thf^ 

'eobeaiiM ai wfth Hf arrow- h«»v?^ f-^r th«^ fTA<?friTM?At, of tFi/j"'' 
two yoaii9 people^ iPrt*»4Ti»y-< Cri*m»r>/T/ Trinf^^ i. I'ryO*?*,. ».,!( 

and fliMt, t^ bii»r#» f^ rtlre»im«*>m*i»t! ;i**/«o*ifit in ft"^ rA-nf.-j«!ii.T. nf 
ft rcpntAfi wfl»h. r«wh«ff (>wHt*«: A* f^r Mf ;irrf'N^* Ji'm-II;. flM« 
Dfv«ilalWfM>ffth<*m vrfth hf«ftw»n hwnrl'"}*!^^ •'yn'^ .l^tjvpi.? ♦J.'TuJft. 

from th*»Tiifcttl«»of onr ♦hotrmh"** Prf'rr'v, /',.. iv ''/C -■". ; 

in I » rrwntv if KT!trl*tt/f : 'n >f<»f*ft *■» « "'»•■ •■'■.im-mh .'''o ^ - ,/ i 
<nnrKmpi cni ftf«» thrmrh in a[f*»j«f r>Tim>y*r« .^v**-. .I.-) •/ " , 
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top of Minchniuir, a moimtaia in Peeblesshi 
spring, called the Cheeic Well, because, ancientf 
those who passed that way were wont to throw into 
it a piece of cheese, as an offering to the Fairies, to 
whom it was consecrated. 

Like the /fW tlfeii of the Saxons, the usual dress 
of the Fairies is green ; though, on the moors, they 
have been sometimes observed in heath-brown, or 
in weeds dyed with the stoneraw, or lichen.^ They 
often ride in invisible procession, when their 
presence is discovered by the shrill ringing of 
their bridles. On these occasions, they sometimes 
borrow mortal steeds ; and when such are found at 
morning, panting and fatigued in their stalls, with 
their manes and tails dishevelled and entangled, 
the grooms, 1 presume, often lind this a convenient 
excuse for their situation ; as the common belief of 
the elves quaffing the choicest liquors in the cellars 
of the rich (see the story of Lord Duffus below}, 
might occasionally cloak the delinquencies of an 
unfaithfiil butler. 

The Fairies, beside their equestrian processions, 
are addicted, it would seem, to the pleasures of the 
chase. A young sailor, travelling by night from 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, to visit his sister, 
residing in Kirk Merlugh, heard the noise of horses, 
the holla of a huntsman, and the sound of a horn. 
Immediately afterwards, thirteen horsemen, dressed 
in green, and gallantly mounted, swept past him. 
Jack was so much delighted with the sport, that 
he followed them, and enjoyed the sound of the 
horn for some miles ; and it was not till he arrived 
at his sister's house that he learned the danger 
which he had incurred. I must not omit 

1 Henoe Cbe hero of the ballad ia WrmeJ ha ' elfin CTev.' 
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I AbC Amb tadr pcnMMgcs a>e expert 
and seam ta ride die Gttle Uanx pooie?. 
apparentlj well aoited to their size. The 
i tferetnre, taJla heavily opoa the English 
•I brooght tab] the Isle of Mao. Mr. 
> aasQTed by a f^entlcBmi ot' Ball>- 
, tfavt he had lost three or four c«pitiil 
haMcn hf these Doctaraiki exclusions. — W\ldbox'« 
W^iBr pk 133L Fnoi the same suthor we team, 
thai tfae Fidriea loaictiines take more legitimate 
aedcs of pracHri)^ horses. A peisoD of the utmost 
tategritj inlonncd him, that, haring occasiou to 
(cil a bcTse, he wax accosted among the mouDtains 
hf a little gentleman plainly dressed, who priced 
bia hrrrse, cheapened him. and, after some chaffering, 
finally purchased him. No sooner had the buyer 
moonted, and paid the price, than he sunk through 
the earth, horse and man, to the astonishment and 
terror of the seller ; who experienced, however, no 
inconvenience from dealing with so extraordinary a 
purchaser. — Ilrjd.,p. IS5. 

It is hoped the reader will receive, with due 
respect, these, and similar stories, told by Mr. 
Waldron ; for he himself, a scholar and n gentle- 
man, infonns us, 'as to circles in grass, and the 
impression of small feet among the snow, I cannot 
deny but 1 have seen them frequently, and once 
thought I heard a whistle, as though in my ear, 
when nobody that could make it was near me,' lii 
this passage there Is a curious picture of the con- 
tagious effects of a superstitious atmosphere. Wnl- 
dron had lived so long among the Manx, that he 
was almost persuaded to believe their legends. 

The worthy Captain George Burton communi- 
cated to Richard Bo vet, gent., author nf the 
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miU:t<tetxs^ work, entxtied Pt 
DeutTs Climsitr ^j^ttmsd. zJtm: zvalomjnt^ 
otf a Lftd cmi^ed thtr Fan Btm l^ L^ztk 
aicced a^ a dnam/mtr to 
\\ iK^ *tM«Qttr£%\>us Ji Tile CaJxoB HiH 

\ixMi.i nftees nsat^ sxactr. h 

EdusburiK^fi, LB Lftt: kiJicQoiB j£ Sco cLmm, I 
BMTt !»uiiM: 'Jt lav aetiuainraiirr i£ a 
tker«, vAtnr «t: Jbtii u> inak a zxbik uf 
ofir r<e£ecckMi. toe v4iiimii wiucii kept die 
va^ r/i hofftcSL rtrfMLauoo amuoe *-ii£ 
wiucii rAdtfie oh: j^ve tiie aore acmi 
siM: toki ziM: *.^ih: uav ^Loout a fairr 3ur as diCT cail 
iiiffl; viio ivtrti sibotet ibax town. S^ bad 411 la 
OEM: :9(/ »ira<i|^t: 41x1 acoLMinc ot him, i&ac I ciesred her 
I :iu|rbt stse him lae 'im ^fppurtlInltT. wtiicn 
pnMUsed; ^ad :M#t -on^ uter. pauuis :3at 
viie u#*d me tiitre waa the rairv bor. box a little 
beiiore I cauM: by ; -uid, a*>t3ng her eye into ihe 
"itrtsmty ->aAd, * Look vou, ^ir. jauder he i^ at piaj 
With Lncibe otiier 'Xivs, ^nu dc&iiiaiioc him :o coe. 
I i%ecic, 'UJtd. by ^luuuui mortis, md 1 piece ox 
iiMHi^^. .'<A nim *.o c(/me .nto the hou&e with me: 
wiiere, :n tne preMiJicc mI diven peofMc. I demanded 
ot him ?^vfcnu j.dtn>iogicai :u«::»uoo&, which he 
aa^w^red witn ^rreat -abtdtr : ^uid thrcwea aii his 
fiiacourM:, .-amt:d :t -vith a • iinning much above 
\\\h vt»i>, 'Aoich seemed not :•> exceed ten -r 
eieveu. 

*' He :»<:eiJ4ed ta lUii&e a mutioD like dnimming 
'ipoii the Dibie 'Atih hi5 lingers. iipoD which i a^ed 
him, '^ heth^^r ne cf^uid bcAi a lirum : To wtucii 
he rt:pAied, '^ es, s;r, «t:» wed as aoy mao iu Seoiiaod ; 
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for every Thursday night I beat all points to a sort 
of people that used to meet ander yonder hill 
(pointing to the great hill between Edenborough 
and Leith). How, boy? quoth I, What company 
have you there ~' There are, sir (said he), a great 
company both of men and women, and they are 
entertained with many aorts of masick, besides my 
drum ; they have, besides, plenty of variety of 
meats and wine, and many times we are carried 
into Fran<.-e or Holland in a night, and return 
again, and whiLrt we are there, we enjoy all the 
pleasures the country doth afford. I demanded of 
bim, how they got under that hill ? To which he 
replied, that there were a great pair of gates that 
opened to them, though they were invisible to 
others ; and that within there were brave large 
rooms, as well accommodated as most in Scotland. 
— r then asked him. How I should know what he 
said to be true ? L'pon which he told me he would 
read my fortune, saying, 1 should have two wires, 
and that he saw the forma of them sitting on my 
shoulders ; that both would be very handsome 
women. As he was thus speaking, a woman of the 
neighbourhood coming into the room, demanded of 
him. What her fortune should be? He told her 
that -ihe had two bastards before she was married, 
which put her in such a rage, that she desired not 
to hear the rest. 

■ The woman of the honse told me, that all the 
people in Scotland could not keep him from the 
rendezvous on Thursday night; upon which, by pro- 
mising him some more money, I got a promise of 
him to meet me at the same place, in the afternoon, 
the Thunday following, and so dismist him at that 
time. The boy came again, at the place and time 
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termed 'the good ncighbnun,' ' firom supplyitift 
prirately the wants of their friends, aiul assisting 
them in all their tranasctiona, while their favours 
are concealed. Of this the traditionAry story of Sir 
Godfrey Macciilloch forms a curious example. 

As this Gallovidian gentlemnn was talcing the air 
on horseback, near his own house, he was suddenly 
accMted hy a little old man, arrayed in green, and 
moimted upon a white palfrey. After mutual 
salutation, the old man gave Sir Gndtrcy tn under- 

' PertiKp* this epithet ii onl; one «iani|)le. unonn many, of 
tlu sitmne dvillCy whloh the sdI^kt in tloolluiil um towuiU 
•pinti of ■ dnbioD*. or eren > dstomiineillr miMhlnvouii. nMiiN. 
The uch-flend hiiDHlf u often diiMngniahed by tha »f tenod tltl* 
nf tlie 'goodmu.' Thi* epithet •n^pltwl, miut inimd itniig* to 
D esr : bat, u Cba phnuw beim vkrtnua InCBrprvMtlona. 
to the plBun Then it !■ uwd. m. In the Heoltiih ill>la«t, 
lA n plart dgnlfln the teiuuit, nr Uf*-r*ot*r. ia. 
■a the lainL or pmprietar. Beno*, the devil la Urmad 
oanl, of tb« infemftl ni^oni. In ihii book of 
Uu VnivanLl Kii^ i3Ib &Uj Vm, inenUoD li rouln o( 'the 
bonihie fnpcTK(iClouii« luit in Gartiwb, and dynra p»ru of th* 
•ooDlria, in not labnnrini[ a parul of grotinj ileiliiiatad Ui tha 
iferlL ondeF tha title of cha &uiidmain'i Croft.' Lord Hallaa oon- 

P«gan temple. Tha niuTDirad. but obvlona. porpnaa of thia pnM- 
Oee. wac to diri-rt Che deatrnntlTe rage of Satan from tho nolgb- 
bonring pn^eniona. It reqtiind Tarlona fnlminattona o( (ha 
Gafral A«emhly of the Kirk to ahollah a pmitliie bordering w 
aaarly 'ipon the doomna of the Magi- [Though ubhI of the 
tairin* hy tba poet Aleiaoder Montgomery, tlia epithet apvKa* 
Bum partlanlai'ly Co the hrowniaa. or hearth ipirlta at ib« 
anoiaita. vhieh haant honaea. espeeially farm-bouwa. 'Tha 
terlalhla irighta which haunt bonaea,' quaistly renurka Eirke. 
'■aani rather to be wme of our anbterransaii inhahituita (whish 
appaaf ofim to man of Mconil-ni^t) than evil ipirita or derlla ; 
baeaaan though chey throw great ntunea. pie«a nf earth, and vood 
a( the inliablcanta. they hurt them not u all. u if the; acted 
ant malignantly like itevili at all. hut in apart like bnffooni and 
droUa,' Me alao refcTB Co the browniea, *ho 'in aonie buniliea 
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reached the fatal spat, when the old num, upon his 
white palhrj, pressed throoj^h the crowd with the 
rapidity of li|rhtDing. Sir God&ev, at his command, 
sprang on behind him ; the ' good neighbour ' 
spurred his horse down the steep bank, and neither 
be nor the criminal were ever again seen. 

The most formidable attribute of the elves was 
their practice of carrying awaj, and exchanging, 
children; and that of stealing human souls from 
their bodies. ' A persuasion prevails among the 
ignorant.' says the author of a Ms. history of 
Moray, ' that in a consumptive disease, the Fairies 
steal away the sou], and put the soul of a Fairj' in 
the room of it.' This belief prevails chiefly along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, where a practice, 
appsrently of druidical origin, is used to avert the 
danger. In the increase of the March moon, 
withes of oak and ivy are cut, and twisted into 
wreaths or circles, which they preserve till next 
March. After that period, when persons are con- 
sumptive, or children hectic, they cause them to 
pass thrice through these circles. In other cases 
the cure was more rough, and at least as dangerous 
as the disease, as will appear from the following 

'There is one thing remarkable in this parish of 
Suddie (in Invemess-shire), which 1 think proper 
to mention. There is a small hill N.W. from the 
church, commonly called Therdy Hill, or Hill of 
Therdie, as some term it; on the top of which 
there is a well, which I had the curiosity to view, 
because of the several reports concerning it. When 
children happen to be sick, and languish long in 
their malady, so that they almost turn skeletons, 
the common people imagine they are taken away 
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1 Scotland, for procuring the restoration 
I child which had been thus stolen; but the 
most efficacious of them waa supposed to be, the 
roasting of the supposititious child upon the live 
embers, when it was believed it would vanish, and 
the true child appear in the place, whence it had 
been originally abstracted.' It may be questioned 
if this experiment could now be made without the 
animadversion of the law. Even that which is 
prescribed in the following legend is rather too 
hazardous for modem use. 

' A certain woman having put out her child to 
nurse in the country, found, when she came to 
take it home, that ita form was so much altered 
that she scarce knew it ; nevertheless, not knowing 
what time might do, took it home for her own. 
But when, after some years, it could neither speak 
nor go, the poor woman was fain to carry it, with 
much trouble, in her arms ; and one day, a poor 
man coming to the door, " God bless you, mistress," 
■aid he, "and your poor child; be pleased to 
bestow something on a poor man." "Ah! this 
child," replied she, "is the cause of all my sorrow," 
and related what had happened, adding, moreover, 
that she thought it changed, and none of her child. 
The old man, whom years had rendered more 
prudent in such matters, told her, to fimi out the 
truth, she should make a clear (ire, sweep the 
hearth very clean, and place the chUd fast in his 

I Vtm fmriiiyOM redpu were Kmetinie* lued. The Bditot i> 
1 nnall telle, termed bj truUtiou ■ Load-iUme, 
at which »u lUppoted to prcacrre pregnuiC women 
rn of demoiu, uid other dangen inddental to 
It h»a been ouefallji preterred foi Mrenl 
gmnrntiaoM, wm often pledged (or conaidenble ninu of waatj, 
•od nnifonnl; redeemeil, from a belief in Its elBeae;. 
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earnestly on those who said it, as if he would look 
them through. His mother, or at least his supposed 
mother, being very poor, frequently went out a 
cbareing, and left him a whole day together. The 
Deighbours, out of curiosity, have often looked in 
at the window, to see how he behaved while alone ; 
which, whenever they did, they were sure to find 
him laughing, and in the utmost delight. This 
made them judge that he was not without company, 
more pleasing to him than any mortals could be ; 
and what made this conjecture seem the more 
reasonable, was, that if he were left ever so dirty, 
the woman, at her return, saw him with a clean 
face, and his hair combed with the utmost exact- 
ness and nicety. '^ — P. 128,' 

Waldron gives another account of a poor woman, 
to whose offspring, it would seem, the Fairies had 
taken a special fancy. A few nights after she was 
delivered of her first child, the family were alarmed 
by a dreadful cry of ' Fire ! ' All flew to the door, 
while the mother lay trembling in bed, unable to 
protect her infant, which was snatched from the 
bed by an invisible hand. Fortunately, the return 
of the gossips, after the causeless alarm, disturbed 
the Fairies, who dropped the child, which was 
found sprawling and shrieking upon the threshold. 
At the good woman's second accoiirfiemenl, a tumult 
was heard in the cowhouse, wbich drew thither 
the whole assistants. They returned, when they 
found that all was quiet among the cattle, and lo ! 
the second child had been carried from the bed. 
and dropped in the middle of the lane. But, upon 
the third occurrence of the same kind, the company 

wiuh boy at Oilder. to 
led to BuoLAiBi Invitible World Ditetottd.] 
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tury, concerning an ancestor of the noble family of 
Duffns, who, ' walking abroad in the fields, near to 
hfa own house, was suddenly carried away, and 
found the next day at Paris, in the French king's 
cellar, with a silver cup in his hand. Being brought 
into the king's presence, and questioned by hira 
who he was, and how he came thither, he told his 
name, his country, and the place of his residence ; 
and that, on such a day of the month, which proved 
to be the day immediately preceding, being in the 
fields, he heard the noise of a whirlwind, and of 
voices, crying, " //orjc and Haltock !" (this is the 
word which the Fairies are said to use when they 
remove from any place), whereupon he cried, 
" Uorte and Hatlock " also, and was immediately 
caught up, and transported through the air, by the 
Fairies, to that place, where, after he had drunk 
heartily, he fell asleep, and, before he woke, the 
rest of the company were gone, and had left him in 
the posture wherein he was found. It is said the 
king gave him the cup, which was found in his 
hand, and dismissed him.' The narrator affirms, 
'that the cup was still preserved, and known by 
the name of the Fain, cup.' He adds, that Mr. 
Steward, tutor to the then Lord Duffiis, had in- 
formed him, ' that, when a boy, at the school of 
Forres, he and his school -fellows were upon a time 
whipping their tops in the churchyard, before the 
door of the church, when, though the day was 
calm, they heard a noise of a wind, and at some 
distance saw the small dust begin to rise and turn 
round, which motion continued advancing till it 
came to the place where they were, whereupon 
they began to bless themselves; but one of their 
number being, it seems, a little more bold and con- 
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to facD,' or, according to %aa>e rccitatiMK, ' tfa« 
Icind,' or trath. TbisisthepopsiarreMoaasipted 
t to abatnct jrovng 



fiir tlw doifc of the Fail 



dNadfttl tribotci ConocmfaigtbeiiwdeorwTmiing, 
or weeonsiBg, persom abrtiaetcd hj the Fairies, 
traditiaa difien; b«t the popular opinioD, rootrarr 
to wfast mtMj be mferred from the folloving tale, 
■apposes, that the recovery roust be eflected within 
a year and a daj, to be held legal in the Fairr 
cnirt. This Teat, vbicfa maa reckoned an enterprise 
of eqnal difGcultj and danger, could onlr be am«n- 
plnbcd on Hallowe'en, at the great annual proces- 
■ioD of the Fairy coort.^ Of tfais procession the 
following description is found in Moxtsmicbt'i 
Ffylimg OfatMit Polirarl, apud Watsom's CoUatiom of 
Scalt Poemi, 1709, put iii. p. IS.* 
' la tbe Under end of harreat, on All-ballowe'en, 

Wbrnonryoorf m ti gUmtn Am ride, tf I read rigbt, 
SsMC fcoekled on a bnnewand, and some ita a bean, 

Aj trottand in tronp* from the twilight ; 
Soaae Midkd a ike-ape, ail jcntbed into green. 

Save bobland oa a hemf-ttalk, horand to tbc biglit ; 
The king of Pharie and hi« conrt, with the Elf queen. 

With many elliili iacnbus was ridand that nighL 
Here an elf on an ape, an unel begat. 
Into a pot bf Pomatbome ; 
That bratehari in a busK was bom ; 
They fand a monster on the mom, 
War faced nor a eat.' 

' 8«e Ifae faiimilahla poem of HkUowe'ai : — 

*Up«D thai DJ^t. whan Fairin liffat 

On Chmli* Downaai daaea ; 
Of own tbc layi. ia iplwididUBn, 

Ob aUtelj eonnn* jnttct,' da;— BntM. 
1 [A eoUectej cahloB of HoBtcaiKrT'i Parmm, cd. l^mf, 
■Ifnarnil ia Idrl. ud ihty were pnbliriscd bj- the Soottnh Ten 
SortM7. (d. CnofMnit. Jgft!.] 
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and that the body before them was some dtiri decep- 
tion. The husband, probably, paid little attention 
to this opinion at the time. The body was interred, 
and after a decent time had elapsed, finding hii. 
domestic atTairs absolutely required female super- 
intendence, the widower paid his addresses to a 
young woman in the neighbourhood. The recollec- 
tion, however, of his former wife, whom he had 
tenderly loved, haunted his slumbers ; and, one 
morning, he came to the clergjman of the |Mimh 
in the utmost dismay, declaring that she hod 
appeared to him the preceding night, informed 
him that she was a captive in Fairy Land, and 
conjured him to attempt her deliverance. She 
directed him to bring the minister, and certain 
other persons, whom she named, to her grave at 
midnight. Her body was then to be dug up, and 
certain prayers recited ; after which the corpte 
was to become animated, and fly from them. (Jne 
of the assistants, the swiftest runner in the parixh, 
was to pursue the body ; and, if he was able to 
seize it, before it had thrice encircled the church, 
the rest were to come to his assistance, and detain 
it, in spite of the struggles it should u»e, and the 
various shapes into which it might be traniiformed. 
The redemption of the abstracted person was then 
to become complete. The minister, a aenaible man, 
argued with his parishioner upon the Indecency and 
absurdity of what was proposed, and dismissed him. 
Next Sunday, the banni being for the first lime 
proclaimed betwixt the widower and his new bride, 
his former wife, very naturall)^ took the oppor- 
tunity of the following night to make him aitutlier 
visit, yet more terrific than the former. She »{>- 
tHsidcd him with liia incredulity, his ftekl«n«s«, atid 
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hi« wimt i%f adR^tion; and, to cooTince him that 
h<r «(^>e«ur»nce was no aerial illusion, she gave 
»iick« in hi* pre^smce. to her yoongest child. The 
hmxw Mnder the irreatest horror of mind, had again 
Itsxmr^ t\^ the pastor : and his ghostly counsellor 
^U u^yy\ an adnxirahle expedient to console him. 
\ti^ ma» tN<Kin^ Iess» than di sp ensing with the 
^vn»KNr sik<e«taut5 «>C hanzkSw and marxring him, with- 
v^t aft ^Mi^r s «ie^T . t)> the To«nc woBsan to whom 
h^ %a.< ai^a:^^ed: ai^er whidi no sp c<> iie again 
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Having concluded the general observations upon 
tbe Fairy superstition, whicli, although minute, 
may not, I hope, be deemed altogether uninterest- 
ing, I proceed to the more particular illustrations, 
relating to the ' Tale of the Young Tamlane." 

The following ballad, still popular in Ettrick 

l&Io in the evening? ftt which she unveilod her face, and burst 
into tears, uy ing I am not permitted Co tell yaa who I am. He 
knowing her to bo his wife, asked her. in the name ot God, what 
Uiitutbed her, or ocoaiionod her to appear at that hour! She 
wilt her appearing at any hour was of no conaeqaence, for though 
j-on beliere me to be dead anil buried, 1 am not, but wu taken 
away by the Fairies thu night of my delivery ; you only buried a 
piece of wood in my place ; I can be recovered if you take proper 
tneang : as for my child, it has three nurses to attend it, but I 
fear it cannot be brought borne ; the greatest dependence I have 
on any person is my hrotber Robert, whois a captain of a merchant 
ship, and will be home in ten days hence. Her husband asked 
her what means he should take to win her? She told him he 
should find a letter, the Sunday morning following, on the desk 
in his own room, directed to her brother, wherein there would be 
directions for winning her. Since my being taken from you 1 
have had the attendance of a c|ueen or empress, and If you look 
over my right shoulder you will see several of my companloni ; 
he then did ae she desired, when at a small distance, he saw a 
king and queen sitting, beside a moat, on a throiie in splendour. 
' She then desired him to look to right and left, which he did, 
and observed other kings on eaob«ide of tbe king and queen, well 
guarded. He said, I fear it is an impossibility to win you from 
such a placo. No, says she, were my brother Robert here in your 
place, he would bring me home ; but let it not encourage you to 
attempt the like, for that would occasion the loss of me for ever : 
there is now severe punishment threatened to me for speaking to 
you; but, to prevent that, do you ride up to the moat, whore 
{■uppoBo you will aee no person) all you now see will be near yoo, 
and do you threaten to bum all the oid thorns and brambles that 
is round the moat, if you do not get a firm promise that I shall 
get no punishment ; I shall be forgiven ; which he promised. Sbe 
then disappeared, and he lost sight of all he bad seen; he 
then rode very resolutely ap to the moat, and went round it, 
vowing he would bum all about it if he would not get a promise 
that bis wife should got no hurt ; a voice desired him to oaat away 
a book was in Ilia pocket, and then demand his request ; he 
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Foreat, where llie scene is laid, is certainly of moeb 
}(r««t«r anti(|uity than its jihraseologj*, gndoall; 
m(M)erni»c<l as tnuismitted by tradition, would stva 
to denote. The ' Tale of the Young TaiuUne ' ii 
ntenttoned in the ComplayiU of Scotland ; and the air, 
to which it was chaunted, seems to have been 

Muvend he would not put bi> book, buL gnnt hi* ivqtieH, « 
tin? (houlil Suit th« afteet of hia rage ; Che Foioe uuwcnd. t^ 
■pw hoitDiir aba (bould be forgnre Chat fault, but for him to 
Mlfer no |uf>|uilla* tu come ta the moaC whiob he prnmiaid U 
falfll. alwlikeli he h<«rd&ino>t pleasant muaio. Be then tetonwi 
koue, aul MDt foi the reverend Mr. Dodd, and lelaled to biia 
trhat h* bad torn : Ht. Dodd naid with him till Sunday teaniat 
taUowinc when, m tit. 'Stium looked on the detk in hia loan, 
h* vqilHl • leltw, which ho took up. it being direoted to be 
brodur, who In a few day ■ oame home : on hii receiving the letla 
be o|>ened it. whenun he founil the following :— 

' " DiilB ItaomK, — Mj huaband can relate to jou roy pt«eDt 
olrauinitanoea. 1 requeat tbat joo will (the Gret night after .vdd 
tee Ihia), oome to the moKt where I parted my hiuh&nd : IM 
uulhing daunt you, hut ataud in the centre of the moat at Ibt 
hour of twelve al night, and call me, when I with aevetal otheri 
will lurround .vou; I ahall have on the wbiteat dceaa of any In 
company, then take hold of me, and da not f oraake me ; all tlu 
frightful tuethoda they ahall uae let it not aurpriae you, but ke«p 
your bold. luppoM they oontinne till cook^orow, when theyihall 
raniah all of a audden. and I ahall be lafo, when I will return 
home and lire with my huaband. If you auotwed in jour attempt, 
you willgaiuapplauaefromall your frienda, and have the bleating 
of your everOoving and affeationate aiater, M>bi Nilboh." 

* No tooner had he read the letter than he vowed to win bit 
uiter and her child, or perlah in the attempt i he returned to hia 
(hip. and related to his aailors the oonieqnenDe of the letter; bt 
delayed till ten at night, when hia loyal aailore offered to go with 
him. which he refuaed, thinking it beat to go alone. Aa he left 
hia ahip a frightful lion oame roaring towatda him ; he drew hia 
award and itruok at the lion, which he observed was of no anb- 
atance. it being only the aiipearanee of one lo terrify him In hit 
attempt ; it only encouraged him, ao that he prooeeded to the 
moat, in Che centre of which he observed a white handkerchief 
spread ; on whieh he was surrounded by a number of womni, tbe 
cries of whom were the moat frightful he ever heard ; his aitler 
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accommodated to a particular dinc« ; for the dance 
of 'Thom of Lynn,' another variation of' Thoioalin,' 
likewise occurs in the same performance. Like eve rj- 
popular subject, it Beeras to have been trequentlr 
parodied ; and a burlesque ballad, beguming, 

'Tom o' the Linn was a Scoteman bom,' 
is still well known. 

In a medley, contained in a curious ami anuent 
MB. cantus. penet J, G. Dalyell, Esq., there is an 
allusion to our ballad : — 
* Kng young Thomlia, be merry, be merry, and twice so 

bang in the whiteat ilr«M of uif aroniul him. he (eiied her by 
Uie rigjit hand and mid, With the help of Ood I will pteaerre jon 
frMn all iafenial imp* ; wbea. of a lodden, the moal H«ned lo 
be va flic round him. He likewise heard the mtwt dreadful 
thtmder eould be imagined ; frightful birdi and bcaits leemed to 
make towardi him out of the Sre. which he knew was nol real ; 
nothing daunted hfi eonrage ; he kept hold of hia niter for the 
■pace of u boitrand thr^^-quarten, when the codu began to crow ; 
then the iire disappeared, and all the frighlfol impe vnniabed. 
Be held hei in hi> anna, and feU an bii knees and gave God 
thanks for his proceedings that night : he believing her cloathing 
lo be light, he put his outside coat on hei ; she then embraced 
him. saying, she wae now safe, ta he pnt anv of bis cloathing on 
her ; he then brought her homo u> her hosband. which occasioned 
great rejoicing. Her hutbandand be b^an loconclndcto deatroj 
the moat in revenge of the child they had away, when instaotly 
they heard a voice, which said, you shall have your son safe and 
well on condition that you will aot till the ground within three 
perobn of the moat, not damage biuhea or brambles round that 
plaee. which they agreed to, when, in a few minatei, the child 
was left on his mother's knee, which caused them to kneel and 
return thanks lo God. 

'The circumstance of this terrifying affair was oeeanoned by 
leaving Mrs. Nelson, the night of ber lying-in, in the oare of 
women who were mostly intonicated with liquor. It is reqneated 
both seies will take notice of the above, and not leave women in 
distress, but with people who at saeh times mind theli duty to 
God.' 

■ [It was printed in the aterdecn Cnrrfu*. See port, p. 386.1 
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'B of the Fairies ore detailed at cansidentble 
length, and in poetry of no common merit. 

C*rTerhau|;h is n plain, at the cddHux of the 
EttHck and Yarrovr, in Selkirkshire, ^ibout :\ mile 
nbuve :5eikirk, ;mhI two miles below Newark 
Castle ; ^ a romantic min, which overhang the 
Yarmw, and which is ^d to liave been the habita- 
tinn at oar heroine's father, thnugh others place his 
residence in Che tower of OakwoiHl. The peasanb 
point out, upon tile plain, those electrical rings, 
which vulgar credulity supposes to be traces q( tJie 
Fairy revels. Here, they say, were pjaceil the 
stands of milk, and of water, in winch Tamlane waa 
dippetl. in order to elfect the diaeuchantment ; and 
iipnn these ipnts, according to their mmie of 
expressing themHelve<i, the grJiaa will never grow. 
>files Craas (perfaapn a cnmiptinn of Mary'i Crusa), 
where Cur -Innet awaited the arrival of the Fairy 
train, in yuiid to have stood near the Duke of 
Bueeleuch'3 seat of Bowhiil, about half a mile from 
rarterhaugh. In no part of Scotland, indeed, hua 

Mr, SJtutti' if »eikle>lBie'i ' Tunlaiie.' Tt oonuiiu lome Iugfal7 
iHwalial <tiuiau> ilHviiptSVH af tairj-imod, vbiah, ftftsr MOla hoiu- 
Ewlna. I hsva EulapUil. Uimigli Ibej bare ■ tary refinwl Hul 
nnrfani naat. I da n»t AupMC Xp. Bektiie of writing ballada 



whether, witilin tiu a 
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urn hu heoi a |>netlail ulargymMi n 

iiippoH «p>lile of pv\ns k aau at mwJam *anuib U 
JIul ? White m.j son U> tliii, for Tiampia ?— 
'■ Wfl uleap on mnehnil* imft aail (w«c. 
W« Mvil in thB utreain, 
Wn waataa lighcLj on tha wad. 

m ifalM BMierB, j«t t )w*« nCtJoBl it rAbbDerfiR<t 

rMA^ SasU. ta aiU^ tlw TVDB. «a> taftuoMd b; ctta £ut 
Am Agf 9wm fnmmd tbxaa^ 'tha BMcrtntiBa til I^Oj 



utnituiLitfi^llulMt Uinttrd, Caoloi.] 
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the belief id Fairies maintained its groond with 
more pertinacity than in Selkirkshire. Tbe most 
(ceptical among the lower ranks onlj Tentnre to 
auert, that their appearances, and mtsehievaas 
exploits, have ceased, or at least becmne infreqnent, 
since the light of tbe Gospel was di^sed in its 
puritr. One of their frohcs is said to haTe hap- 
pened late in the last centuiT. The t ictim of elfin 
sport was a poor num. who, being employed in 
pulling heather upon Peatlaw, a hill not far fram 
Carterbaaigfa, had tired of bis labour, and laid him 
down to sleep upon a Fairr ring.- — When he 
awakened, he was amaaed to find himself in the 
midst of a popolous citr, to which, as well as to the 
means of his transportation, he was an attn' 
stranger. His coat was left upon the Peatlaw ; and 
hb bonnet, which had fallen off in the cookc of his 
aerial journey, was afterwards found hanging upon 
the steeple of the church of Lanark. Tlie distress 
of the poor man was, in some degree, rehered, by 
meeting a carrier, whom he had formerly known, 
and who conducted him back to Selkirk, by a slower 
conveyance than had whirled him to Glasgow. — 
That he had been carried off by the Fairies, was 
implicitly believed by all, who did not reflect that 
a man may have private reasons for leaving his own 
country, and for disguising his having intentionally 

[The earliest known version of the ballad is the 
beautiful but tantalisingly imperfect ' Kertonha' ' 
fragment in the Herd us. Taken by itself, the 
fragment suggests a connection with the adventures 
of ' True Thomas,' for only the name ' Thomas ' is 
introduced. In the Glenriddell versions, 1789 and 
I79I> which are in substantial and almost verbal 
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reemeut with each other, the nanie 'Tom Line' 
is introduce<l- The Herd and Glenriddell uss. are 
the main sources of the ballad as sent by Bums to 
Johnson's ScoU Maticaf Miaemn, and also as pab- 
lished by Scott — with incongruous interpolations — 
in the Miiulreliy. The original authority for the 
Glenriddell versions is quite unknown; but, if given 
exactly as ' preserved by tradition,' that tradition 
could hardly have been a popular one, for both the 
rhythm and the rhyme are remarkably good, and 
there is hardly a trace of Tolgarisation, either in 
idea or language. Adequately to recognise the 
merits of the Glenriddell ballad, we must, however, 
compare it with the degraded medleys preserved 
by Motherwell and Buchan. In those Motherwell 
and Buchan versions, the heroine is not Jennet, 
hut Margaret, and there are faint traces of the 
influence of ballads relating to Lord Thomas [or 
William] and Fair Margaret [or Annie.] Also 
scraps have been interpolated from other recitals, 
and, especially in Buchan, there are stanzas 
thoroughly up to date in the vileness of their folk- 
ness, as for eiample : — 

' ^rjien I •»« fouD)?, o' three yeara old, 

^^^^ Muckle wac made o' me ; 

^^^H My st«p-motber put on my claithea, 

^^^^ An' ill, ill «ained she me,' 

Yet such adornments fail to conceal an intimate 
connection between the Motherwell and Buchan 
versions, and those published in Johnson's ScoU 
Miuical Miueum and the Mirutrel*g. On account of 
its dependence on those earlier versions, Buchan's 
version, especially, is an amazing compound of the 

[and the merely worthless. 
snioD tent by Bums to Johnson's Scott 
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is ckmrh not an independent Teniaii. It 
is maclr the Glemiddeli TcxsicHi with emendstums 
6mn the Herd Tcnocm. and otiier emendatians. and 
additiaBS; the more impcxrtant of wliich — as both 
Seott and P ro fe mor Child aomeho^ oreriook — 
eoold iiaTe bees the wock of no other than Bonis, 
in aoBfte cases ite merei r ehan^res a won! or a 
phi a ae ., as ^ above ' into * aboon/ ' thidse ' into 
^afteek/ ' bears a' ' into "mann bear/ or * a pack of 
nnooiith icnights ' into *Bae mcHiT nneo knights.' 
Here, howerer. are three oomposite 

^ And pif mnt is the ftiry land. 

Bat an eerie laie to tell : 

At at the end of aeren ▼«»<? 

We pay a teind to hell : 
1 am sue har and fii' o' Aesh, 
I 'm i B iad it he 



'Bnt the nisht is Balhnreen, iadv, 
mom iii Baliaw day: 
win Be. wm me, an ye vill. 
For weel 1 wat Te asav. 



'' Jnst at the mirk and midnight honr 
The &iry Mk vili ride : 
And thev that wad their tme^ioTe wiu 
At Miles Cross tiiey maim hide. ' 

For thote g»«^*«g all that we have in the Glen 

nddell Tersion is the following: : — 

^ £v'd where she ha$ a p l ea n ant land 
For those that in it dwell : 
But at the end o' fleren yean^ 
They fny the teind to hell. 

'The ni|rht i$ irode Halioween. 
llie furie folk do ride : 
And they would then their true-iore wiu. 
At Jliie^ Craa^ ther sMon hide. ' 
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ficpe, Iwwevcr. are the Jteid stciuuif; : — 
* ( > ptieaaant is tht> iMiry ivul. 

But s\- *t -pvery %&ytsii yiMns' «*ri 
W-e pe. a dnxur ii<wm tx> MJ. 

^TJm' moni iR^^rnoci Hali<nv«en. 
And our oouTt n wUl Tulr : 
If OUT nuudcD wins her mui, 
Theu the may he his fanidf. * 

Bums could not. of course, resist thr finr hnr nf 
the Herd >- 

' (> piflasaiit ifi the fiain- huid/ 

but we mov asfblr assume that 

^Bnt ou eenp tale tn tell,' 

introducing, with apprnpriicte flentimcmt, thr imi 
sequel, was his own ; and it is at; likelr ai» nrit, thuit 
the final couplet of the stanza, rrvealh^^ — «i< in luA. 
done in the Glenriddell version — ^the Kword «f fa*ft 
suspended above the indiridna] head mf yooTi^ Tayyi 
Lin, was selected hr Bums from his fmii npt^ciii 
budget of faiiT lore. Then who but Bornft €*tm)4 
hxve so fashioned the nert stanza, with Its i1hafifi1vb> 
ating emphasis on HaDoween and Hallow-^J^^ aimI 
the faintlT hnmorons tooch in the €iia) hw } <>r 
who^ but he, eonld hare snppbfid *ihe mirk atWI 
midnight hoar ' of the succeeding stanisa } TW 
Musemm stanxas on the ' milk-white str^ * im» a)«i> 
a blend of the Herd and GlenriddeJl verftionii «Hh 
a subtle Bums ingredient. For the mulallMi^ h^ 
borrows something from the Herd, hut insitc'acl <W 
the rather ineffecti%'e 'greyhound* of th^ Cilc»M 
riddell version, he introduces a ' bear ' and a ' \u\n.* 
As regards the final mutation ceremony, lhr«>fc»M«>r 
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Child has observed that the Museum version is the 
only one ' which has preserved an essentially correct 
process — Tarn Lin, when a burning gleed, is to be 
thrown into well-water, from which he will step 
forth a naked knight.' Would it be too rash to infer 
that the correctness is due rather to the emenda- 
tion by Bums, than to preservation by another 
unknown tradition ? Following this we have two 
masterly stanzas — manifestly those of no other 
than the Bard : — 

' Gloomy, gloomy was the night. 
And eerie was the way, 
As ^r Jenny in her green mantle. 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 

' About the middle of the night 
She heard the bridles ring ; 
This lady was as glad at that 
As any earthly thing.' 

The improvements on the final stanaa — both as 
regards emendations and additions — betray also the 
peculiar art of the same amender. Thus the final 
Glenriddell stanza — preserved by Scott — with its 
bathetic anti-climax is omitted altogether, and the 
antecedent stanza is introduced by the following 
faintly humorous substitution for the somewhat 
tame * rye * stanza : — 

* Out then spak the Queen o' Fairies, 
And an angry woman was she ; 

Shame betide her ill-far 'd face. 
And an ill death may she die ; 

For she 's taen awa the boniest knight 
In a' my compauie/ 

The Mttseum or Bums version being thus derived 




h Iff iiMm to tUs endcaee for ' Tom Lioe.' «« 
hwe(l)llwt'1Tww'i»tlieaiilra— cw cn tiBncd 
ia tW uriiM «r Um —M^phwtJCTted Hod ; (S) 
tlMt in a fra^KMntvy copf , «cnt to Scott In MAJor 
Hntton, £4th December 1802, and inclndi&g a par' 
bos of ' Trae Thomii.' ' Tamu ' b the onlj name 
mitmtiotttd ; (3) that in a pretty leagtixr Tenuo, 
tent to Scott. Norember lith, 1813, bj Ho^ 
Irrtne of Dran, AbcrdeensJttrc, 'TliiNnai' a|;aiB 
k the name at the bero ; (4) tbat Mr. Josepb 
Bobertwn (Chilo'* Ballads. I 333) mentioDs tbat 
bw Botber had commatticatcd to bim tota* bmg- 
mento of tbe ballad, with tbe mbstitiitioa of ' Trac 
Tamaa' for Tamlaae ; and (5) that the Tom Line 
of tbe Glenriddell vcrnont coold hardlj bave got 
inte tbe batUd (mn popular Scottisfa baditkm, 
iioee tbe pnmitneiatkm of neitber naate is cob- 
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Aa &r 'Xndenc' I>r Fnnnvall (Capt^ Ok, 

gtmmaiMi. tht titir of tfae l&k is T4r GMip%« «f 
Snrffww B dnabic^4KTTcDi:d — - tlv wl of tlK aong 
«»-.L.-> a nd "f **— ^M tpwti- ii ri ' Tbei 



'tbtavl' 



E p I lllwi, tiKwlMIC IB Tlr 

i£a)«svE repeated m t^caar 
-. Fintbs theie is no yvnaf 
e mtaiL Indeed 
tke isnatieD ''Tam ' is ewen acm ctrictir eolloqiual 
aad Tnif>ar, SMd al tfaa: p eti ad wat prafaablr not in 
geaaml wk. Ako.j^ginKCtnclJT hK tim contort, 
and hemimf tnniad tke iMC af tkc d^ntcaitide 



[nam anlcMWTi-— of Ac bem of tbc tale ; ad tiic 
likelSiaiKL it ton- br n^aed. it that, even if tticTe 
wcR twn tales — dial of a tajwiewe and tlwt of a 
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both were nf French or NorniBii nripin. 
1 the fad that in Thr ComjUtufnt mcDtion is 
luiule of a danct ' Tbani of lyn.' is, it mav be- 
arfrued, rather a^amst the euppositioD that Tom 
Line ha.' any comieetimi with ' tomlene.' for the 
uameb art spelt quite- diSerentlv. But. in am- case. 
the dauct tune axuat have bad a close cotioectian 
with the Enghsb ballad of ' Thonudvn.' hcensed 
l:^- Mr. Jolin Wallye and Bdi. 7«ye in i.^i;7-K, 
«4udk, however, must have been of « whoDy merry 
cast, if X>r, FamivaU is curreet, as he seems ta tie, 
in ideutifyitig it with that quoted by Moro^ in 
Wagers Interlutk (c. 1566) n— 

' Tom a lin and hli^ wife, and hie wine's motiwr, 
Tlier went aaer a brid|:e aU tiirer together ; 
The lirid^e was broken, and UiPT fell iu ; 
"TLe Deuil gu with all," ituirth Ttnn • <-'" 

This ballad, licensed in I557-S, ifi also deu-ly 
the origiua] of one preserved in RmtoN's Snnh 
CuwUry Chi/TvAer, 178*. which begins: — 

■ Tomy liun in b Suotclnnau born. 
His head is bald and liis beard is shorn. 
He has a cap made of a hare akin ; 
An fildcr nuoi ia Totny Ldtin : 



^'Tomy Linn's daughter sat on the brig, 
I " Oh dear &itlier. pa 1 be uot trig \ 
' The bridge it broke, and sbe fell in : 

"Vou are trij; enough uoir," Bat's yuang Tom IJim. 

'ToDiy liim and hie wife, and his irife's mother, 
71>ey ttU fell into the fire toother ; 
They that lay underneath got a hot skiu : 
"We are not [? hot] enough," says Tomy linn.' 

VOL. n. 2 B 
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' Young Thomlin ' is mentioned as an sir, or son^. 
in a medley preserved in Forbes's Abrrdeai Cambu, 
1666. The name of the medley is not, as 
stated by David Laing (Additions to Stenhouse's 
Notes to Johnson's ScoU Mutical Miaeum, p. 446), 
•The Pleugh Song,' but 'Rip and Go Hey': — 

' The piper's drone was out of tone, 
Sing Joltie Robin, sing young lliomlin.* 

Plainly, therefore, if the Thomlin ballad was a 
burlesque of a fairy ballad or tale, that tale must 
have included other adventures than those related 
in the Glenriddell ballad— all that the burlesque 
has in common with the ballad being that Tom Lin 
in the later version is a Scot, which might account 
for the name finding its way into a Scottish ballad, 
with which originally it had no connection. It is, 
however, at least worthy of consideration that 
among the romances of Richard Johnson, author 
of the Seven Champiotu of Ckrulendom, is ' The most 
pleasant History of Tom a Lincolne, that renowned 
soldier the Red rose Knight, who for his valour 
and chivalry was sumamed the Boast of England ; 
showing his honourable Victories in Forraine Coun- 
tries, with his Strange Fortunes in the Faerie Land ; 
and how he married the faire Anglitora, daughter 
to Prester John, that renowned monarke of the 
world. Together with the Lives and Deaths of his 
two famous sons, the Blacke Knight, and the Fayrie 
Knight, with diverse other memorable accidents full 
of delight.' The book was entered at Stationers' 
Hall in 1607, though the earliest extant impression 
is the seventh, dated 1633. Johnson had a remark- 
able knowledge of old romances and tales which 
_jMVt peiiahed, or are now very rare. His ' 
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pif ■■■nt Uistorv ' besrs at iemst as ck«e a resevn- 
faianee to the ballad of Tom Line, as do^ the 
ehapbook liistoly of Johny Armfttmog to the 
origiiial ballad. One remarkaMe samilarit}* is the 
eooBectkiD of Tom a Lin with the rote, not other- 
wiae associated with £urv-tales. In the balla<i he 
obfeets to the maiden plncking a rose at Carter- 
bangfa witboat his anthorit}. and in the 'pleasant 
History * be uses the red rose as the bad^ of his 
fbUofrers. This siig;^sts at least the possihilitx' 
that both the 'pleasant History ' and the 'ballad ' 
ina>' derive from some now anknown romance ; hut 
in Tiew of oar very fragmentary' acquaintance with 
the cir c umst a nc es of the ballad's origin, it would 
be rash to arrive at any very positive conclutiion. 
Maidment {North Qmrnhie Gariand, 1824, p 21) 
gives a fragment connecting ' Tamlane ' with ' Rurd 
Helen/ with which it has otherwise a good deal in 
common. A version of 'Burd Helen/ first pub- 
lished in Jamieson's Ballads, and obtained from Mrs. 
Brown's recitation, begins thus : — 

' 1 warn ye a' ye gay ladies, 

That wear scarlet and brown. 
That ye dinna leave your father 8 hame 
To follow young men frae town. 

' O here am 1 a lady gsy, 

That wears scarlet and brown, 
Yet I will leave my father's hame, 
And follow Lord John to town.' 

In regard to methods of disenchantment, or eseape 
fitm Fairyland, see, in addition to Child's IMhdn, 
passim, Hartland's Science of Fairy Tnfps, pp. 289- 
254; and Hartland's Legend of Prrsna, i. 1H2-2S8.] 
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i^ 



^ O I forbid ye, maidens a\ 
l^t wear gowd on your hair. 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh 
For young Tamlane is there. 



II 



There "s nane, that gaes by Carterhaugh^ 
But maun ^ leave him a wad. 

Either goud rings,^ or green mantles, 
Or else their maidenheid. 



Ill* 



Now, gowd rings ye may buy, maidens. 
Green mantles ye may spin ; 

But, gin ye lose your maidenheid. 
Ye 11 ne'er get that ageu/ 



> [The M^iseum sUuza. ' O * is an addition by Bormi to the G. 
line, and ' hair ' id hid subatitute for ' gear. '] - [ * maun * is Soott's. 
G. and >L have 'they.*] ^ ['their things.'— G. * their rings.' 
— ^LJ * [Stanzas iii. and iv. are an interpolation — iii. being 
from a fragment sent by Leyden.] 
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IV 



But up then spak her, fair Janet, 

The fairest o** a*" her kin ; 
^1^11 cum and gang to Carterhaugh, 

And ask nae leave o^ him/ 

vi 

Janet has kilted her green kirtle,' 

A little abune her knee ; 
And she has braided her yellow hair, 

A little abune her bree. 

VI 

And when she cam to Carterhaugh, 

She gaed beside the well ; ^ 
And there she fand his steed standing, 

But away was himsell. 

vn 

She hadna pu^d a red red rose, 
A rose but barely three ; 

^ [From M., which, however, has the additional couplet : 

'And she's awa' to Carterhangh 
As fast as she can hie/] 

' The ladies are always represented, in Dunbar's poems, with 
green mantles and yellow hair. [Kg. * Their mantilUs grein war 
as the gress that grew in May sessoun.* — l%e Twa Merrit Wemen 
amd the Wedo,'\ 

* [This line is an emendation of the M. and G. versions, which 
read, rather incorrectly : — 

' Tam Lin was at the well.'] 
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Till op and stmrtt a vee 
At LfldT Jaiiet*s kner.^ 



▼m 



> Wb J pu^ je the rose, Janet ? 
What gars je break the tree?' 
Or why come ye to Carterhangh, 
Withoutten leare o' me?'' 



IX* 



Says — * Carteriiaiigfa it is mine ain ; 

My daddie gave it me ; 
1 11 come and gang to Caiterhao^i, 

And ask nae leave o' thee/ 



X* 



He''s ta^en her by the milk-white hand, 
Amang the leaves sae green ; 

And what they did, I cannot tell — 
The green leaves were between. 



1 [In the tint line of the ■tanca* * doable rose ' is the M. and 
G. reading ; and in the last two lines Seott varies, and impvores, 
the former readings bj introducing the * vee, wee man ' starting 
op ' at Lady Janet's knee.^] > [' wand.'— M. and 6.] > [' my 
command.* — M. and G.] * [The stanza agrees with the Jfi 
version, j ' [Stansas x.-ziiL are an interpolation from 
▼erj modem and debased. They do not oeenr in Seott's first 
rersion.] 
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XI 

He^s ta^en her by the milk-white hand, 

Amang the roses red ; 
And what they did, I cannot say — 

She ne^er returned a maid. 

XII 

When she cam to her father^s ha\ 

She looked pale and wan ; 
They thought sheM dreed some sair sickness 

Or been wi"* some leman. 

xui 
She didna comb her yellow hair, 

Nor make meikle o"* her heid ; 
And ilka thing that lady took, 

Was like to be her deid. 

xiv^ 

It^s four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the ba' ; 

^ [In the first version (1802), the corresponding stanza was : — 

' It's four and twenty ladies fair 

Were playing in her father's ha' ; 
Whan in there came the fair Janet, 
The flower among them a'.' 

For this second line the M. and 6. versions read, * Were playing 
at the ba',' and in the third line, for 'Whan in there,' they read, 
'And out then.' Scott's emendation of the second couplet was 
probably suggested by a couplet of Laidlaw : — 

'And some were red, and some were white, 
But Janet was like the snaw.' 

Similar stanzas about 'four and twenty ladies' are found in 
the 'Childe Waters,' or ' Burd Helen ' ballads.] 
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Jsuetm. tile wmjxtesc of 



And oat diexe came die 



Out and spak an aaki grey-baHiBd icniciit:- 

Lcr o'«r die casde v«' — 
^ And ever aiasl fibr diee. Janet. 

BatwellbefaJamrda:' 



* Nov baud vour toiicae. ^% -mid ^rer kniisiit 

And jn ill desd ooav ve die : 
Father mv baizn *m whom I ^viiL 

1 11 &dier uane an diee.* 

Out dien spak her arficr dear. 

And he spak meik dnd miid — 
" And enor iian ! my sweet Janet* 

I tear ve zae with child.' 
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XIX 



* And, if I be with child, father, 
Mysell maun bear the blame ; 

There 's ne'^er a knight about your ha' 
Shall hae the baimie's name/ 



XX ^ 



* And, if I be with child, father. 

Twill prove a wondrous birth ; 
For well I swear I 'm not wi' bairn 
To any man on earth. 

XXI* 

* K my love were an earthly knight. 

As he 's an elfin grey, 
I wadna gie my ain true love 
For nae lord that ye hae/ 

XXII ^ 

She prinked hersell and prinn'd hersell. 

By the ae light of the moon. 
And she's away to Carterhaugh, 

To speak wi' young Tamlane. 

1 [Stanza xx. is an interpolation apparently from recital.] 
^ [Stanza xxi. is from M. and 6.] > [Stanza xxii. is from 

Herd, which, however, has for last line : — 

'As fast as she can gang.' 
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XXIII ^ 



And when she cam to Carterhaugh, 

She gaed beside the well ; 
And there she saw the steed standing, 

But away was himsell. 



XXIV 



She hadna puM a double rose, 

A rose but only twae. 
When up and started young Tamlane, 

Says — ^ Lady, thou pu^s nae mae ! 



XXV 

* Why pu** ye the rose, Janet, 

Within this garden grene. 

And a"* to kill the bonny babe, 

That we got us between ? ** 

XXVI 

* The truth yell tell to me, Tamlane ; 

A word ye mauna lie ; 
Gin e'er ye was in haly chapel, 
Or sained * in Christentie.'' 

^ [StansBB xxiii.-xxvi. are from M. and G., with emendations.] 
^ Sained, hallowed. [The expression is seemingly Scott's own. 
In M. and G. the line reads : — 

* Or Christendie did see.*] 
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xxrn^ 

^The truth IH tell to thee, Juet, 

A word I wimia He; 
A knight me got, and a Ud j mt bore, 

A§ wdl » thej did thee. 

* Rjuidolphr Eftri Ussrvkj^ wtuk taj Hfit^ 
Dcmfattr, Eftrl yUsnk, » tfanut ; 

We loved when we were eiaUifim wutU, 
Whiieh jet joix wed masjr mioiL 

' WiustL I w!9« ^ bm Jtfi: t^iURUfft /^ onufr 

Xl 111I13!L «Ut ^tfSVtt^ 4«lfi flrfj^ wvKk tott^ 

Ajft AWQ. nim. ^miynwvit. 
Asft 4; fi*:t<C dgiittsy vftAUt ^fiMsf «ut. 






Mif 4^ *k^ vi: 4LJI 
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- The Qoeen *ri Paiiies iceppit me 
In von j reen hill co liweil : 

And I'm x ^urv. Irth jmi limb : 
Pair ladv. new me well. 



* But we. rfaat live in Fairr-ittuL 
No ^cknes know, nor pain : 

r i^uit my body when I wilL 
And take to it aeain. 



* I if uit my body when E pi 
Or onto it repair: 

We can inhabit, at our 
Di eitber earth or air. 



* Our -ihaoes and size we am camyer: 

To either larze or amul ; 
An aid aut-^heil '4 the «me "Ui as 

Ad is tjie ioiitv haiL 



* We ileen in rase-bu&ia. 40ft and iween 

We revei in the stream : 
We wauiton li^dv on die wind. 

Or siiiie on a sunbeam. 






THE YOC?i& TA KTAV F MT 

XXXVI 

i all our wants are weQ supplied^ 



From evory rich man's itore, 
Wlio thankless aina the gifts he geta^ 
And vainly grasps for more. 

XXXVII ^ 

' Then would I never tire, Janet, 

In eltiah land to dwell ; 
But aye^ at every seven years. 

They pay the teind to hell ; 
And I am sae fat and £adr of tleaiu 

I fear 'twill be mvaell. 

xxxvTn^ 

' Tills night is Hallowe'^en, Janet, 

The mom is Hallowday ; 
And, gin ye dare your true-love wia, 

Ve hae na time to stav, 

' The night it is good Hallowe'en, 
When fedry folk will ride; 

* fTlM UMt fnnr Uiwa of this suukva^ m from X ; but in 3C i^m 
first tionpi<€ reads : — 

* Ami pUMMHit in tli« fairy -Uttid, 

But an «eri« tftie Co t«il. 
Aye,' «tft»] 

^ [The fLrmt 4Dn|>U»t of Chin «iCMia» is frftm X. ; and tkut masad 
m sdm from X., with modiileMioiM. ] ^ [Tliui 
7«rhall7 from &.] 



Villi thuv ttuit ^ffid thtflr ttne-love whu 
\t' Mllim Crmm tfatnr inMin \mJatS 



kl' 



' IJfit Imtr 4imU L' tiiw tecffu 'Qmltnr 

Ohfr -ili^ C" « " » >'-^i*»-^ 



1Vf« thm> oottTMKn; that imwe^irv 



xu 



Amt hvum 4et fiws the brftwii ; 
Aiiti fu ' thf rider ciowii. 



1 ;; nn<^ other rfijrtit e m g mk tkwu. 
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xuii ^ 



* For I ride on the milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the town ; 

Because I was a christened knight, 
They gave me that renown. 



xuv^ 



^ My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 
My left hand will be bare ; 

And these the tokens I gie thee, 
Nae doubt I will be there. 



XLV 



' They 11 turn me in your arms, Janet, 

An adder and a snake ; 
But baud me fast, let me not pass, 

Gin ye wad be my maik. 

XLVI 

* They Ml turn me in your arms, Janet, 

An adder and an ask ; 
They 11 turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A bale ^ that bums fast. 

^ [This stanza is from M., with * christened* for 'earthly' in 
1. 3, and other slight emendations.] ^ [Stanzas xliv.-xlviii. are 
mainly from 6. The last couplet of xlviii. is also in the 
Herd ms. The promise to the lady is paternal acknowledgment 
of her child ; and it is to obtain this, to her, priceless boon, that 
she undertakes the terrible task of delivering the knight from 
Fairyland.] > JBoZe, a faggot. 
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^Tbey H tum me in jour armfi» Janet, 

A red-bat gad o* aim ; 
But baud me fast, let me not pass. 

For 1 11 do you no harnu 

xLvm 

^ First dip me in a stand o* milk. 
And then in a stand o* water; 

But baud me fast, let me not pass — 
I "11 be your baim'^s &ther. 

* And, next, they 11 shape me in your arms, 

A tod, but and an eel ; 
But baud me fast, nor let me gang, 

As you do love me weel. 



' They ""ll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

A dove, but and a swan ; ^ 
And, last, they 11 shape me in your arms, 

A mother-naked man : 

^ [ThU BUnxa U an emendAtion of Herd— * tod' being substi- 
tuted for *UmuL' Child termed thiB an improvement. *tod' is 
Soots for ' fox,' but sorelj this is no improvement. No donbti 
foxes are as * slippery ' as eels, but we cannot credit the balladiBt 
with an attempt at wit.] < [This couplet is substantially from 
Herd.] 
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Cast your green mantle over me — 
I Ul be myself again/ ^ 

Gloomy, gloomy, was the night, 

And eiry * was the way. 
As fair Janet, in her green mantle, 

To Miles Cross she did gae. 

LIl* 

The heavens were black, the night was dark» 

And dreary was the place ; 
But Janet stood, with eager wi»h, 

Her lover to embrace. 



Ull 



Betwixt the boun of iwalvt: ttiul oim^ 

A north wind tore Uui ^Htnt ; 
And straight niku lueard ^irnhi^e alriUiU ^^9)4^^ 

Upon that wind whkh went 



^ \Thtt laM ttfUf imw »r» fjajm <»., wwAt viMf>j4MAiAHiM. '^^h^ 

' Tv iUM>|/ mm; fjAMAi the 44UAt . ' j 
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uv^ 



About the dead hcmr o^ the nig^t. 

She heard the bridles ring ; 
And Janet was as glad 6* that. 

As any earthly thing ! 

Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill. 
The hemlock smaU blew clear ; 

And louder notes from hemlock large. 
And bog-reed, struck the ear; 

But solemn sounds, or sober thoughts. 
The Fairies cannot bear. 

LVI 

They sing, inspired with love and joy. 

Like skylarks in the air ; 
Of solid sense, or thought that's grave. 

You II find no traces there. 

LVU 

Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoved. 

The dreary heath upon ; 
And louder, louder wax^'d the sound. 

As they came riding on. 

^ [Thit •tana from IL is pare Burnt, with tlie exeeptkm of 
*dMkd hour' for * middle.'] ' [SuniM lv.>hriiL are from *neaf 
Laagholm/] 
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Lvm 



Will o^ Wisp before them went. 
Sent forth a twinkling light ; 

And soon she saw the Fairy bands 
All riding in her sight. 



ux^ 



And first gaed by the black black steed, 
And then gaed by the brown ; 

But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 
And pu'*d the rider down. 



LX 



She pu'd him frae the milk-white steed, 

And loot the bridle {e^ ; 
And up there raise an erlish ^ cry — 

^ He^s won amang us a** ! ** 



LXI 



They shaped him in £&ir Janet^s arms. 
An esk^' but and an addier ; 

She held him fwst in ft\^ry shape — 
To be her bairn'^s Catlier 



remain JT^ cuiuas aJjDugvt v^HaJJ/, from H.] * /Sriiiih, eiritcfa, 
gfaMtlj. ' Etk, newt. 
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Lxn 

They shaped him in her arms at last, 

A mother-naked man ; 
She wrapt him in her green mantle, 

And sae her true love wan. 

LXIII 

Up then spake the Queen o^ Fairies, 

Out o' a bush o** broom — 
^ She that has borrowed young Tamlane, 

Has gotten a stately groom/ 

Lxrv 

Up then spake the Queen o' Fairies, 

Out o** a bush o' rye — 
^ She ^s ta'^en awa^ the bonniest knight 

In a^ my cumpanie. 

LXV 

^ But had I kenned, Tamlane," she says, 

* A lady wad borrow'^d thee — 

I wad ta'en out thy twa grey een, 
Put in twa een o** tree. 

LXVI 

* Had I but kenn'd, Tamlane,^ she says, 

* Before ye came frae hame — 

I wad ta'en out your heart o' flesh, 
Put in a heart o** stane. 
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LXVII 



* Had I but had the wit yestreen, 
That I hae coft ^ the day — 

I M paid my kane seven times to hell, 
Ere you 'd been won away ! ' 

1 Coft^ bought. 



NOTES 

OK 

THE YOUNG TAMLAXE 

Bandoiph, Earl Murray, was meg sire, 
Dunbar, Earl March, is thine, etc. — Si. xzriiL IL 1-2. 



Both these mighty ehiefii were connected with Ettrick 
Forest, and its vicinity. Their memory, therefore, lired 
in the traditions of the country. Rmndolph, Earl of 
Murray, the renowned nephew of Rohert Brace, had a 
castle at Ha' Guards, in Annandale, and another in 
Peeblesshire, on the borders of the forest, the site of 
which U still caUed RandaU's Walls. Patrick of 
Dunbar, Earl of March, is said by Henry the Minstrel 
to have retreated to Ettrick Forest, after being defeated 
by Wallace. [The introduction of those £unou8 names 
into the ballad requires some better justification than 
that they were connected with Ettrick Forest] 

And all our wanU are well supplied. 

From every rich mans store. 
Who thankless sins the gifts he gets, etc, — St. xxxvi. 

To sin our gifts, or mercies, means, ungratefully to 
hold them in slight esteem. The idea, that the posses- 
sions of the wicked are most obnoxious to the depreda- 
tions of evil spirits, may be illustrated by the following 
tale of a Buttery Spirit, extracted from Thomas Hey- 
wood : — 

'An ancient and virtuous monk came to visit his 
nephew, an innkeeper, and, after other discourse, in- 
quired into his circumstances. Mine host confessed, 
that, although he practised all the unconscionable 



of hia trade, be was itlU mbenblf poor. The monk 
shook bU heftd, and asked to see bis buttery, or larder. 
As thej looked into it, he rendered visible to the «»- 
tonished host an immense goblin, whose paunch, and 
whole appearance, bespoke hia being gorged with food, 
and who, nevertheless, was gormandising at the inn- 
keeper's expense, emptying whole shelves of food, and 
washing it down with entire hogsheads of liquor. "To 
the depredation of this visitor will thf riands be ex- 
posed," quoth the uncle, " until thou shall abandon 
fraud, and false reckoniug«." The monk returned in a 
year. The host having turned over a new leaf, and 
given Christian measure to hia customers, wan now a 
thriving man. When they again inspected the larder, 
they saw the same spirit, but woefully reduced in siie, 
and in vain attempting to reach at the full platea and 
bottles, which stood around him ; starving, in abort, 
like TantaltiB, in the mEdst of plenty. Honest Heywood 
■nms up the tale thus : — 

" Id thia disooujse, far be it we should mean 
Spirits by meat are fatted made, or lean ; 
Yet certain 'tis, by God's permisiiion, thej- 
Hay. over goods eitorled, beer Ilka sway. 



All saob as study fraud, and piactiu vnl. 
Do only starve thBmsalyes to plumpe the dovill." ' 
Hieranhie of Ihc lUated Anfidi, p. S7T. 

'And I am toe fat attd/air o/Jleth, 

I fear 'larill be mi^U.'—^St. ixxvit. II. 6-6. 

[Cf. Thomas of Ercildoune:— 

'And thoD art tnekill man asd bnula. 
I Lrowe full wele b* wolda ehsM liw-l 

' Thu nighi U Uniiow'en, Janet, 

The mom i' UaUoviday.' —HU uxvlll. II. 1-2. 

[Hallowe'en waa the last night at the Celtic year : the 
' teind to hell * wnaU b«eome du« vtry *e*etitb llallnw- 
e'en ; and apparmlly eacap* frwm Mrylatid wm voly 
poMiblc when tb« old and new year mat.) 



ERLINTON 

NEVER BEFORE PUBUSHED 

This ballad is published from the collation of two 
copies, obtained from recitation. It seems to be 
the rude original^ or perhaps a corrupted and 
imperfect copy, of ' The Child of Elle/ a beautiful 
legendary tale, published in the Reliques of Andeni 
Poetry, It is singular that this charming ballad 
should have been translated^ or imitated^ by the 
celebrated Biirger, without acknowledgment of the 
English original. As ' The Child of Elle ' avowedly 
received corrections, we may ascribe its greatest 
beauties to the poetical taste of the ingenious 
editor. They are in the truest style of Grothic 
embellishment. We may compare, for example^ 
the following beautiful verse, with the same idea 
in an old romance : — 

'The baron stroked his dark -brown cheek. 

And turned his face aside. 
To wipe away the starting tear. 
He proudly strove to hide ! ' 

Child of EUe. 

The heathen Soldan, or Amiral, when about to slay 
two lovers, relents in a similar manner : — 

' Weeping, he turned bis heued awai. 
And bis swerde bit fel to grounde.' 

FloHce and Blaunch^flour, 
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[Scott is correct in his conjecture that the 
' beautiful verse ' is the work of Percy himself, as 
is indeed three-fourths of ' The Child of Elle.' If 
therefore Erlinton be a corrupted copy of ' The Child 
of Elle/ it must be modern, as it may be in any 
case. Though got from the recitation of Nelly 
Laidlaw and James Hogg, it is probably not 
' traditional,' but derived from some stall ballad. 
Hogg's version is the better, though differing from 
the other only in small matters of phraseology. 
Scott utilised and improved both. His own chief 
alterations are indicated in the footnotes. 

A James Telfer recitation (Child's Ballads, i. 108) 
is merely a debasement of the Hogg version; 
and a Robin Hood version (Gutch's Robin Hood, 
ii. 345, and Child's Ballads, i 109), printed from a 
manuscript^ now known to be a modem forgery 
(Child, iii. 499)^ is plainly — from the spelling and 
phraseology — in itself a forgery, and the forgery 
seems to have been suggested by the Minstrelsy 
ballad. The fragmentary 'Child of Elle' in the 
Percy ms. has no denouement; but the denouement 
must have been tragical, like that of ' The Douglas 
Tragedy ' (vol. iii., p. 8) and analogous ballads.] 
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Eklinton had a fair daughter, 

I wat ^ he weird her in a great sin,' 

For he has built ' a bigly bower, 
An^ a** to put that lady ^ in. 



II 



An^ he has warned her sisters six, 
An^ sae has he her brethren se^en, 

Outher to watch her a^ the night, 
Or else to seek her mom an** eVn. 



ni 

She hadna been i"* that bigly bower, 

Na not a night, but barely ane. 
Till there was Willie, her ain true love, 

ChappM at the door, cryin\ * Peace within ! " * 

1 [* trow.'— L. • wot.*— H.] • Weird her in a great tin, 

plAoed her in danger of committing % great tin. ' ['bogn.' 

— L. * buggin to her. '— H.] * [• his ae.'— L. 'his daughter. 
— H.] » [* cryin\ " Peace within ! " * is Scott's.] 
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IV 

* O whae is this at mv bower door. 

That chaps sae late, or kens the gin ?" ^ 

* O it is Willie, your ain true love, 

I pray you rise an" let me in ! ** 



* But in mv bower there is a wake,' 
An*" at the wake there is a wane ; ' 

But I^U come to the green- wood the mom, 
\Vhar blooms the brier by momin* dawn/^ 



VI 



Then she ''s gane to her bed again, 

Where she has layen till the cock crew thrice, 
Then she said to her sisters a\ 

* Maidens,* ''tis time for us to rise/ 



VII • 

She pat on her back a silken gown, 
An'' on her breast a siller pin, 

> Crtn, the ttigbt or irkk nntwmmrj Uf ffpm th« tlnor ; Uttm 
engine. * [Seott rrr«nMii the liiMii fA Xhtt tim\^. | * Wamt, 
% vuniher €4 f0biiffU. * iU ttfm^M : *ThM uytrn, ffrr my i^ltt 

tn:e>lovVt mke* ; mmA If. ; 'T#> tlM iptMu-wtfOtU f'f i^y rmttn/n 
Mke.1 *l'htmim,'-L,ta»4ft\ * [lUfM rtrrtfrmm ihn Unm 
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An** she ^s ta'^en a sister in ilka hand, 
An^ to the green-wood she is gane. 

vui 

She hadna walk'^d in the green-wood, 
Na not a mile but barely ane, 

Till there was Willie, her ain true love, 
Whae frae her sisters has her ta'*en. 



IX 

He took her sisters by the hand. 

He kiss'd them baith, an"* sent them hame. 
An"* he ^s ta''en his true love him behind. 

And through the green-wood they are gane. 



They hadna ridden in the bonnie green-wood, 

Na not a mile but barely ane. 
When there came fifteen o' the boldest knights. 

That ever hare flesh, blood, or bane. 



XJ 



The foremost was an aged knight. 
He wore the grey hair on his chin. 

Says, * Yield to me thy lady bright. 
An' thou shalt walk the wood» within." 
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XII 1 



* For me to yield my lady bright 
To such an aged knight as thee, 

People wad think I war gane mad,' 
Or a** the courage flown * frae me."* 



XIII 



But up then spake the second knight, 
I wat he spake right boustouslie, 

* Yield me thy life, or thy lady bright. 
Or here the tane of us shall die/^ 



XIV 



* My lady ^ is my warld^s meed : 
My life I winna yield to nane;^ 

But if ye be men of your manhcad, 
Ye 'U only fight me ane by ane/ 

> [In L. the fint oonplet of the tUniM read* :— 



« ** 



For to gie mj wffe to the«, 
I wad be very UUh,** i«t4 be' ; 

and in H. it reada : — 

"Till for to ifi¥«t my UAy fafr. 

To ftich an a^^d knijiht a« i\mn.*\ 

* [Thij line ia amended >y7H«9rHtt//Ulfitkefb/thm. I * ('tbat 
the umaf were U'en.' f^ * etM the miMtm U'lrri/ -H.\ * \* Am* 
je Mil walk the fr^^n-wo^^^la wl' c^*/ t^ ' Aft/I tb/i^ mil iralb 
theae wooda with cae/'H. } * f ' ^^1^* «be/ L a#»d tt \ 

* [* Mj life it lie* cae roinrr mat : 

Bat if je ^a for ' y/<n 11 »m 'i mum f^ y*m9 M4N^bA«4. 
IllMrra jon wbib \m *U\V\ «a/da/« U amw/ - UmAM.S 
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XV 



He lighted aff his milk-white steed, 
An^ gae his lady him by the head, 

Say^n, * See ye dinna change your cheer, 
Until ye see my body bleed/ 

XVI ^ 

He set his back unto an aik. 

He set his feet against a stane, 
An^ he has fought these fifteen men. 

An"* kiird them a^ but barely ane ; 
For he has left that aged knight. 

An"* a^ to carry the tidings hame. 

xvn* 

When he gaed to his lady fair, 

I wat he kissM her tenderlie ; 
* Thou art mine ain love, I have thee bought ; 

Now we shall walk the green-wood free.** 

1 [This first couplet is Soott's own. Cf. 'The JoUj Pinder of 
Wakefield ' (Roxburghe, Pepjs, and other ooUeotions) : — 

* He leaned his back fast unto a thorn. 
And [set] his foot unto a stone ; 

And then he fought a long summer's daj, 
A summer's day so long.'] 

3 [This stanza is almost whoU j Scott's. L. readB : — 

* He 's gane to his lady again, 

I trow he 's kissed her, baith cheek an chin ; 

Now ye 'r my ain, I have ye win. 

An we will walk the green- woods within.' 

H. slightly amends L.] 



THE TWA CORBIES 

This poem was communicated to me by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., jun. of Hoddom, as 
written down, from tradition, by a lady. It is a 
singular circumstance, that it should coincide so 
very nearly with the ancient dirge, called 'The 
Three Ravens/ published by Mr. Ritson, in his 
Ancient Songs; and that, at the same time, there 
should exist such a difference, as to make the one 
appear rather a counterpart than copy of the other. 
In order to enable the curious reader to contrast 
these two singular poems, and to form a judgment 
which may be the original, I take the liberty of 
copying the English ballad from Mr. Ritson's Col- 
lection, omitting only the burden and repetition of 
the first line. The learned editor states it to be 
given ' From RavencroJVs MelUmata, Musical Phansies, 
JMng the Cittie and Country Humours, to S, 4, and 5 
Voyces, London, l6l 1, 4to. It will be obvious/ con- 
tinues Mr. Ritson, ' that this ballad is much older, 
not only than the date of the book, but most of the 
other pieces contained in it.' Th^ music is given 
with the words, and is adapted to four voices : — 

There were three ravens sat on a tre. 
They were as blacke as they might be : 

The one of them said to his mate, 
'Where shall we our breakfaiit take? 

* Downe in yonder grene field, 

There lies a knight slain under his shield ; 
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' His hounds they lie down at his feete^ 
So well they their master keepe ; 

' His haukes they file so eagerly^ 
There 's no fowle dare come him nie. 

^ Down there comes a iWow doe. 

As great with young as she might goe. 

' She lift up his bloudy hed^ 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 

' She got him up upon her hacke. 
And carried him to earthen lake. 

' She buried him before the prime^ 

She was dead her selfe ere euen song time. 

' Crod send euery gentleman. 
Such haukesy such houndes, and such a leman.' 

Ancient Sim^, 1792, p. 155. 

I have seen a copy of this dirge much modernised. 

[Sharpe, in a letter to Scott, 8th August 1802, 
states that he got 'The Twa Corbies' from Miss 
Erskine of Alva, ^ who, I think, said that she had 
written it down from the recitation of an old woman 
at Alva* (JLetterSy ed. Allardyce, L 1S6). If they 
were so written down, the verses have clearly been 
much improved either by Sharpe or Scott. This 
will be more especially manifest if it be compared 
with a version published in Albyn's Anthology from 
' the recitation of Mr. Thomas Shortrede.' Various 
traditional versions of ' The Three Ravens ' are in 
existence, all plainly corruptions of the printed 
version, by which it is more than probable that 
* The Twa Corbies ' was also suggested.] 



THE TWA CORBIES 



A*« I was viJkiD{! all aiane. 
I beard twa corbies making a maue : 
Tbe tane unto tbt t'otbtr wit, 
^\l>ere saJl ve jsruig uid dine to-day r '^ 

* In behint von auld fail ^ dvke, 

I wot there lie^ a newn^lain knight ; 

And naebodr kens that he lies there. 

But his hawk, hi^ bound, and hiK lady fair. 

^ His hound is to the hunting gane, 
HLs hawk, to fetch the wild-fowl hame. 
His lady 's ta^en another mate. 
So we mav mak our dinner sweet. 

IV 

Ye '11 sit on his white hause-bane, 
And 1*11 pike out his lx)nny blue een . 
Wi" ae lock o^ his gowden hair. 
We'll theek * our nest when it grows bare. 

1 Fail, turf. > Thttk, thftteh. 
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V 



^ Mony a one for him makes mane. 
But nane sail ken whare he is gane : 
O^er his white banes, when they are bare. 
The wind sail blaw for evermair.'* 
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